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A NTOnsrE PIEBBB JOSEPH IfABIE BABNAYE was bom at Gkenoble in 
'^ Dauphanj, October 22, 1761. He studied law, and, at the age of iwentjr- 
two^ made himself favorably known bj a discourse pronounced before the local 
Parliament on the Division of PoUtical Powers. On May 6, 1789» the States* 
General were convoked at YersaiUes, and Bamave was chosen deputy of the 
Tiers £tat for his native province. Aside from Mirabeau, to whom, on several 
occasions, he was opposed, Bamave was the most powerful orator of the 
National Assembly. After the fall of the Bastille, he advocated the suspen- 
sive veto, the system of two Chambers and the establishment of trial by Juij 
hi civil causes. In 1790, Bamave became President of the Assembly. On 
the arrest of the king and the royal family at Yarennee, Bamave was, one ol 
the three appointed to conduct them back to Paris. His public career came 
to an end in 1792 with the dose of the Constituent Assembly. Shortly after- 
ward he was arrested and imprisoned on suspicion of being In sympathy with 
the royal family. He was transferred to Paris in 1793, and died by the 
guillotine on the 30th of November of that year. 



RBPRBSBNTATIVB DEMOCRACY AGAINBT MAJORITY 

ABSOLUTISM 

DBUVERED IN THB NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. AUGUST n, 1991 

IT IS not enough to desire to be free — one must know 
how to be free. I shall speak briefly on this sabject. 
for after the sacoess of oar deliberations, I await with 
confldenoe the spirit and action of this Assembly. I only 
wish to annoance my opinions on a question, the rejeotion 
of which would sooner or later mean the loss of oar liber- 
ties. This question leaves no doubt in the minds of those 
who reflect on goTemmenta and are raided by impartial 
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judgments. Those who have combated the committee have 
made a fundamental error. They have confounded dem- 
ocratic government with representative government; they 
have confounded the rights of the people with the qualifi- 
cations of an elector, wkioh Bociel^ lii^enses for its well 
understood interest. Where the government is representa- 
tive, where there exists an intermediary degree of electors, 
society, which elects them, has eBsentially the right to deter- 
mine the oonditions of their eligibility. There is one right 
. e^dsting in our constitution, that of the active citizen, but 
the fanctian <d an eleotor is not a right. I repent, society 
liftB the Tight to determine its conditions. Those who mis- 
understand the nature as they do the advantages of repre- 
seottetire govenmieixt, remind us of the goveramentB ot 
Attiens and Sparta, ignoring the difiEerences that distin- 
goifih them from Fraiioe, suoh as extftut of territory, p<^nL- 
lation, etc. Do tbey forget that they interdicted repre- 
sentative government? JSayo they forgotten that the Laoe- 
clemonians had the right to vote in the aHemblies only 
when they held helots? And only by sacrifice of indi- 
vidual rights did the Lacedemoniansi, Atheniaiifi, ft&d 
Bomans possess any democxeetae gorommentsl I ask those 
who remind us of them, if it is at such govftrnment they 
would arrive ? I ask those who profess here metaphysical 
ideas, beomae 4hey hare no praelioal idaM, tiiose who en- 
velop the qiu»ti^i in ckwds of liiemry, beonvfle Ihof ignore 
entmij tiie ftrndnniental incte of a poaiftrTe fp^ermnenl — 
I adc is it iosgotlen Ifaaft ibe democaey csf m fortian of n 
peo^ wonU exist hot liy the mKHn cmlnvnmflnit o£ the 
other poiiiioQ mt ike people ? A sepaeseatelivB gcfweiamemi 
ham bnt one evil to fenr^ that «f floanption. That jsuok 
Agoremmeirt shall Iw good^ tfaieie mmik be yitrimiSBd tte 



parity and incormptibilitj of the eleotorale. This bodj 
needs the union of three erninewt gaanmtees. 9irot| tlia 
light of a fair education and broadeneci ri^wab Seoond^ aa 
interest in things, and still better it each tiad a partievlav 
and considerable interest at stake to defend. Tfiini, sach 
condition of fortune as to place ihe elector above nrttafrt^ 
from corruption. 

These advantages I do not look for in the superior claas 
•C'Ae rich, for they undoubtedly bare too many special lusd 
indiTidual iuterests, whicb they separate from the general 
interest. But if it is true that we must nai look for ii» 
qualificatUms of the pure elector among the eminently rich^ 
neither should I look for it among tbose whose laek of 
fortune has preyented their enlightenment; among suciv 
itnceana^y feeling the louehes of want, comiptioA 
easily can find its means. It is, then, in the middle cl 
tiiat we find the qualities and adyantages I bave ctted» 
And, I ask, is it the demand that they contribute five to* 
ten frafics that cauaes the assertion that we would throw 
elections into the bands oi iike rich ? You have established 
the usage that the electors receive mything; if it were other- 
wise their greai nimiber weald make an eleetion most ex- 
pensive. 9rom the instant that the v€>ter has not meww 
enough to «iahle him. t(v sacrifice a litde time from his daily 
labor, ome o£ thiee thizigs would occur. The voter would 
aiisent himself, or msbt oa being paid by the Stats, else h« 
wcKild be rewarded bjr the one who wanted to obtain hia 
maSbmg/^. TUs does oot oecmr when a eomfoildbte eoiutt« 
tion is n eoo ssa gy to^ eoastitnte an elector. As -seem as the 
g^entmeiit is estftbtished^ vrihcn the eonstittttaon is gfiMuii* 
teed, there is but a eomauMt interest for those who Hv^ ens 
tiieir property^ ml those who Xmi honestly. Then eaa be 
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distinguished those who desire a stable government and 
those who seek but revolution and change, since they in- 
erease in importance in the midst of trouble as vermin 
in the midst of corruption. 

If it is true, then, that under an established constitu- 
tional government all its well-wishers have the same inter- 
est, the power of the same must be placed in the hands of 
the enlightened who can have no interest pressing on them, 
greater than the common interest of all the citizens. Depart 
from these principles and you fall into the abuses of repre- 
sentative government. You would have extreme proverty 
in the electorate and extreme opulence in the legislature. 
You would see soon in France what you see now in Eng- 
land, the purchase of voters in the boroughs not with 
money even, but with pots of beer. Thus incontestably 
are elected many of their parliamentary members. Q-ood 
representation must not be sought in either extreme, but 
in the middle class. The committee have thus placed it 
by making it incumbent that the voter shall possess an 
accumulation the equivalent of, say forty days of labor. 
This would unite the qualities needed to make the elector 
exercise his privilege with an interest in the same. It is 
necessary that he own from one hundred and twenty to two 
hundred and forty livres, either in property or chattels. I 
do not think it can seriously be said that this qualification 
is fixed too high, unless we would introduce among our 
electors men who would beg or seek improper recompense. 

If you would have liberty subsist do not hesitate because 
of specious arguments which will be presented to you by 
those who, if they reflect, will recognize the purity of our 
intentions and the resultant advantages of our plans. I add 
to wKat I have alreftdjf^isaid tbat the system will diminish 
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many existing inconveniences, and the proposed law wiU 
not have its full eflEect for two years. They tell us we are 
taking from the citizen a right which elevated him by the 
only means through which he can acquire it. I reply that 
if it was an honor the career which you will open for them 
will imprint them with character greater and more in con- 
formity with true equality. Our opponents have not failed 
either to magnify the inconveniences of changing the con- 
stitution. Nor do I desire its change. For that reason we 
should not introduce imprudent discussions to create the 
necessity of a national convention. In one word, the advice 
and conclusions of the committee are the sole guarantees for 
the prosperity and peaceable condition of the nation. 



COMMERCIAL POLITICS 

COMMERCE forms a numerous class, friends of ex- 
ternal peace and internal tranquillity, who attach 
themselves to the established government. 
It creates great fortunes, which in republics become the 
origin of the most forceful aristocracies. As a rule com- 
merce enriches the cities and their inhabitants, and in- 
creases the laboring and mechanical classes, in opening 
more opportunities for the acquirement of riches. To an 
extent it fortifies the democratic element in giving the 
people of the cities greater influence in the government. 
It arrives at nearly the same result by impoverishing the 
peasant and landowner, by the many new pleasures offered 
him and by displaying to him the ostentation and voluptu- 
ousness of luxury and ease. It tends to create bands of 
mercenaries rather than those capable of worthy personal 
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Mrviee. It introduoee into the nation laxury, ease, and 
sviirioe «t tbe same time as labor. 

The manners and monls c^ a ooimnereiai people are ncA 
tiie mannero of tbe merchant. He indiTidnally is economi- 
cal, while the general mass are pn^digal. The individual 
merchant is conservaiire and mond, wUle the general pub- 
lic aie rendered dissolote. 

The mixture of rieh«B and jdeaBureB 'wiiieii oommeroo 
prodnees, )dined to freedom of mannera, leads to exoBSBea 
«€ aU kinds, at the same time thai the natton may di^afr 
^e perfection of elegance and taste that one ttotioed in 
Some, Toistreas of tiie warM, or in France before ihe Bevo- 
lation. . In Borne tiie ^wealth wsa the inflow of the mholm 
world, the product of the hardiest ambition, producing the 
deterioration of the soldier and the indifference of the pa- 
trician. In France the wealth was the accumulation of an 
immense commerce and the varied labors of the most indus- 
trious nation on the earth diverted by a brilliant and cor- 
rupt conrt, a profligate and chivalrous nobility, and a rick 
and voluptuous capital. 

Where a nation is exelnsively oommereial, it earn make 
an immense aeeumfdation of richee without sensibly altering 
its mannere. The passion of the trader is awrioe and Ae 
habit of continuous labor. Left alone to his isstinetB fas 
amasses richeis to possess them, without designing €ft know- 
ing hew to use them. Examples are needed to eondnot kSam 
to prodigality, ostentation, and moral oorrupMon. As • 
rule the merdiant opposes the soldier. One desires tbe 
accumulations of industry, the other of oonqiMSL 
makes of power the means of getting riehes, Ifae 
makes of riches the means of getting power. One is dis- 
posed to be eoonomicali a taste doe to his kibor. Tkm 
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other is prodigal, the iiistiDct of his ¥ak>r. In modem 
Hionarchies these two classes form the aristocracy eend th« 
democracy. Commeree in certain repuUies foo'ina an ariei- 
tocraey, or rather an " extra aristocracy in the democracy.^ 
Thiese are the directing forces of such democxaeiesy with, the 
addition of two other goyerning powers, which have come 
in, the clergy and the legal fraternity, who assist largely in 
shaping the course of events. 



ORATION FOR THE CROWN 

THE French nation has just undei:;gone a violent 
shock ; but if we are to believe all the auguries which 
are delivered, this recent event, like all others which 
have preceded it, will only serve to advance the period, to 
confirm the solidity of the revolution we have effected. 
I will not dilate on the advantages of monarchical govern-^ 
ment; you have proved your conviction by establishing it 
in your country; I will only say that every government, 
to be good, should comprise within itself the principle 
of its stability; for otherwise instead of prosperity there 
would be before us only the perspective of a series of 
changes. Some men, whose motives I shall not impugn, 
seeking for examples to adduce, have found, in America, 
a people occupying a vast territory with a scanty popu- 
lation, nowhere surrounded by very powerful neighbors, 
having forests for their boundaries, and having for cus- 
toms the feelings of a new race, and who are wholly 
ignorant of those factitious passions and impulses which 
effect revolutions of govenuoent. They have seen a repub* 
lican government established in that land, and have thence 
drawn the conclusion that a similar government was suitable 
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fear US. These men are the same who at this moment are 
contesting the inviolability of the king. But if it be true 
ttat in our territory there is a vast population spread, — if it 
be true that there are amongst them a multitude of men 
exclusively given up to those intellectual speculations which 
excite ambition and the love of fame, — ^if it be true that 
around us powerful neighbors compel us to form but one 
eompact body in order to resist them, — ^if it be true that all 
these circumstances are irresistible, and are wholly inde- 
pendent of ourselves, it is undeniable that the sole existing 
remedy lies in a monarchical government. When a country 
is populous and extensive, there are — and political experience 
proves it — ^but two modes of assuring to it a solid and per- 
manent existence. Either you must organize those parts 
Beparately — ^you must place in each section of the empire a 
portion of the government, and thus you will maintain secur- 
ity at the expense of unity, strength, and all the advantages 
which result from a great and homogeneous association — 
or else you will be forced to centralize an unchangeable 
power, which, never renewed by the law, presenting inces- 
santly obstacles to ambition, resists with advantage the 
shocks, rivalries, and rapid vibrations of an immense popu- 
lation, agitated by all the passions engendered by long-estab- 
lished society. These facts decide our position. We can 
only be strong through a federative government, which no 
one here has the madness to propose, or by a monarchical 
government, such as you have established; that is to say, by 
confiding the reins of the executive power to a family having 
the right of hereditary succession. You have intrusted to an 
inviolable king the exclusive function of naming the agents 
of his power, but you have made those agents responsible. 
To be independent the king must be inviolable : do not let us 
set aside this axiom. We have never failed to observe this 
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86 regards individuals; let us regard it as respects the man« 
arch. Our principles, the constitution, the law, declare that 
he 'has not forfeited (quHl rCest pas dechu); thus, then, W6 
have to choose between our attachment to the constitution 
and our resentment against an individual. Yes; I demand 
at this moment from him amongst you all, who may havet 
conceived against the head of the executive power pre- 
judices however strong and resentment however deep; I 
ask at his hands whether he is more irritated against the king 
than he is attached to the laws of his country ? I would sayj 
to those who rage so furiously against an individual who has 
done wrong, — ^I would say, Then you would be at his feet 
if you were content with him? Those who would thus 
sacrifice the constitution to their anger against one man 
seem to me too much inclined to sacrifice liberty from their 
enthusiasm for some other man; and since they love a repub- 
lic it is indeed the moment to say to them. What! would 
you wish a republic in such a nation? How is it you do not 
fear that the sanva variableness of the people which to-day. 
manifests itseK by hatred may on another day be displayed 
by enthusiasm in favor of some great man? — enthusiasm 
even more dangerous than hatred; for the French nation, 
you know, understands better how to love than to hate. I 
neither fear the attacks of foreign nations nor of emigrants; 
I have already said so; but I now repeat it with the more 
truth, as I fear the continuation of uneasiness and agitation, 
which will not cease to exist and affect us until the revolution 
lie wholly and pacifically concluded. We need fear no mis- 
chief from without; but vast injury Is done to us from within, 
when we are disturbed by painful ideas — when chimerical 
dangers, excited around us, create with the people some con- 
sistency and some credit for the men who use them as a 
means of unceasing agitation. Immense damage is done to 
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tB vrken. that reTolntionary impetus whieh has destroyed 
ererything there was to destroy, and which has urged us to 
ttie point where we must at last pause, is perpetuated. If 
tJie reTolution advance one step further it camiot do so 
without danger. In the line of liberty, the first act which 
can follow is Ae annihilation of royalty; in the line of 
equafity, the first act which must follow is an attempt on 
nil property. Eevolutions are not effected with metaphysioal 
maxims — ^there must be an actual tangible prey to offer to 
tile multitude that is led astray. It is time, therefore, to end 
the revolution. It ought to stop at the moment when the 
nation is free and when all Frenchmen are equal. If it 
continue in trouble it is dishonored, and we with it; yes, all 
tJie world ou^t to agree that the common interest is in- 
volved in the close of the revolution. Those who have lost 
ought to perceive that it is impossible to make it retrograde. 
Those who fashioned it must see that it is at its consum- 
malion. Kings themselves — ^if from time to time profound 
truths can penetrate to the councils of kings — ^if occasionally 
the prejudices which surround them will permit the sound 
Views of a great and philoeophical policy to reach them— 
kings themselves must learn that there is for them a wide 
tdifferenee between the example of a great reform in the gov^ 
emment and that of the ambition of royalty ; that if we pause 
here, where we are, they are still kings! but be their con- 
duct what it may, let the fault come from them and not 
from us. Eegenerators of the empire! follow straightly your 
undeviating line; you have been courageous and potent — be 
to-day wise and moderate- In this will consist the glorious 
termination of your efforts. Then, again returning to your 
domestic hearths, you will obtain from all, if not blessings, 
at least the silence of calumny. 
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WILLIAM COBBETT, Journaltot, pubUaber, and politlcAl writer, wo 
bom at Farnbam, in Surrey, on Marcb 9, 1762. He waa of purely 
paMant origin md bad tew edocatkwal advantasea in bit aaity Ute. la 
1783 be obtained employment as a copying-clerk in an attorney's office 
in London, but soon after enlisted in a Une regiment, and during bis term 
of service devoted all bis leisure bours to literary pursuits. He made 
bimself proficient in BngHsb grammar and tbe classics, and was steadily 
promoted In rank until bis honorable diacbarge, elgbt years later. He 
became involved in difficulties wbicb endangered bis personal safety and 
be fled to America and settled la PbUadelpbia. He was drawn Into pell* 
tics, united witb tbe Federal party and strongly upbeld Englisb institu« 
tiona. At tbla time be pubUsbed " Tlie Lite and Adventures of Peter 
Porcupine," wbicb pictures mucb of bis early life, and also busied bimself 
wrltixig pampblets and newspaper articles wbicb made bim a factor in 
American polities. Several suits far libel were brougbt against blm on 
account of bis free use of language, and to escape tbem be returned to 
England In iaO0« wbere be was weleoned by tbe government party wba 
boped to make use of bis ready pen. Cabbett's politics, bowever, tmder- 
went a eomplete cbange and be scKm appeared as cbampion of tbe people 
in aid of tbe reform movement. He bad long meditated a parliamentary 
career, and after being twice defeated finally obtained a seat for Oldbam 
in tbe first reformed parliament. He made a bitter attack en Star Robert 
Peel, wbicb brougbt bim mucb discredit and ridicule, and engaged in a 
debate on the malt tax Just before bis death, which took place in 1886. 
Cobbett's views of politics and history were crude, and bis economic 
tbeoiiee often abaurd, but in many ymyv his opinion about the i^furma - 
tion anticipated tbe doctrine of tbe Toung England party as led by 
Dteraeli. His homespun eloquence and shrewd common sense made bim 
conspicuous, and his political writings obow the aztraordlnacy power and 
independence of his character. 



GOD'S VENGEANCE AGAINST PUBLIC ROBBERS 

A PUBLIC EGBBEK, or robber of the public, is one who 
robs the people of a country, community, or nation. 
We hear and read sermons enough on the wicked- 
ness of stealing from and robbing individuals. The crimes 
of stealing privately in houses, of breaking open dwellings 
to rob, of robbery committed on the highway, of frauds com^ 
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mitted on traders and others, of making false writings for 
the purposes of fraud, of embezzlement of the goods or 
money of employers, of marauding in gardens and fields, and 
even of taking to our own use, in certain cases, wild animals 
that have no owner or proprietor at all; the sin of commit- 
ting these crimes is frequently, though not too frequently, 
laid before us in colors the most odious, though not more 
odious than the nature and tendency of it call for. 

Those who reprobate acts of this description do right, but 
if at the same time they carefully abstain from all exposure 
of the nature of public robbery, if they pass that over in 
silence, and especially if they by any means, either direct 
or indirect, give their sanction to, frame an excuse for, pal- 
liate in any degree, the deeds of the public robber; if such 
be their conduct, they do wrong; they are the enemies 
of mankind; they are the foes of justice, morality, and re- 
ligion; and to them applies the question of the prophet Jere- 
miah (vii, 11), " Is this house, which is called by my name, 
become a den of robbers ? " To them and to such a state 
of things apply also the words of the prophet Ezekiel (xxii, 
27) : " Her princes in the midst thereof are like wolves 
ravening the prey, to shed blood, to destroy souls, to get 
dishonest gain. And their prophets have daubed them with 
untempered mortar." Then the text goes on to speak of 
the robbery, vexation, and oppression committed 9n the de- 
fenceless part of the people, and it concludes with these 
words, which let peculators well remember: "Therefore 
have I poured out mine indignation upon them ; I have con- 
simied them with the fire of my wrath ; their own way have 
I recompensed upon their heads, saith the Lord God." 

The robber, be he of what description he may, is seldom at 
a loss for some excuse or other ; for a something in the way^ 
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of comfort to lay to his soul ; for some plea or other where- 
with to divert his mind and speak peace to his conscience. 
But, disguise the thing how we may, all our receivings other 
than those that come by free gift or that proceed from 
value in some way or other given or rendered in exchange, 
are dishonest receivings. If they come with the knowledge 
and consent of the party, but in consequence of deceit prac- 
tised on him, they are obtained by fraud; if taken from him 
without his knowledge, the act is stealing; if taken from 
him with his knowledge and without his consent, it is rob- 
bery. And can the evil be less in the eye of reason or 
religion merely because the robbery is committed on many 
instead of one? 

In the case of public robbery no particular stifferer Is able 
to say what precise sum he has been robbed of by any par- 
ticular robber in cases where there unhappily be many rob- 
bers; but does this wipe away the sin? Are the robbers less 
robbers for this? The man whose house has been robbed 
eeldom knows precisely what he has lost, and in many cases 
never knows who the robbers are; yet the sin of the robbery 
remains the same, and it remains the same, too, though the 
robbed person remain forever unconscious of the robbery. 

The public robber, or robber of the people of a country, 
flatters himself with the excuse that he knows not whom the 
money comes from; but does that make any difference in the 
nature of his offence? Nine times out of ten the highway 
robber knows not the persons that he robs, and so it fre- 
;quently is with the thief or burglar. But these all know 
well that they rob somebody, and so does the man that robs 
the people. He knows that somebody must be the loser; he 
knows that he robs his neighbors, the people of the whole 
(nation being in a moral and religious sense his neighbors, and 
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he knows that God has said (Lev. xix, 13), " Thou shalt not 
rob thy neighbor." 

But the grand plea of the public robber is that he takes 
nothing from any one; that the thing is given to him by^ 
those who do take it ; that it is given him in virtue of some- 
thing called law; that such taking away and such receiving 
have been going on for ages and ages ; and lastly, that if he 
did not receive that which he does receive in this way, some 
other person would. 

As to the first of these the highway robber may say as 
much, for in fact it is the pistol and not he that empties the 
frightened traveller's purse, and the murderer would have as 
good a defence if he laid the bloody deed upon the dagger. 
But in some cases, and even in tiie most flagrantly wicked 
l^cases, the public robber may say that he does not 
even employ the instrument that actually commits the 
robbery. But the main question is, does he receive the fruit 
of the robbery? There never was a country so destitute of 
moral principles as not to hold the receiver to be as bad as 
the thief; and therefore when we receive we have only to 
ask ourselves whether the thing received be our due; 
whether we have rendered goods or services in exchange, or 
whether it came as a free gift from the possessor. K neither 
of these can be answered in the affirmative, our receiving is 
a robbery of somebody, however dark the channel and nu- 
merouB the hands that the thing received may have passed 
through. 

With regard to the circumstance that the thing is received 
in virtue of something bearing the name of law, the robber 
seems to forget that this may really form an addition to the 
crime and render that a piece of cool and cowardly and inso- 
lent cruelty which without this circumstance would hsLve 
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been a eimple robbery. This is precisely the ease which the 
prophet Isaiah evidently had in his eye in the beginning of 
his tenth chapter : ^ Woe mito them liiat decree nnrighteons 
decrees, and that write grieronsness which tiiey have pre- 
scribed." And to what end are these decrees? Why this 
writing of grievonsness? " To turn aside the needy from 
judgment, and to take away the right from the poor of my 
people, that widows may be their prey, and that they may 
rob the fatherless.'' This is the end of such unjust laws; and 
indeed it is the great end of all oppression; for there is no 
pleasure in merely making a people miserable; it is in the 
gain that is deriyed from it that the real object is always to 
be f onnd. 

The 'manner in which public robbers proceed, the means 
by which they effect this their great end, are finely described 
in the 13th and 14th verses of this same 'chapter of Isaiah. 
Speaking of tha king of Assyria and of the gloiy of his high 
looks, God says, by the mouth of the prophet, " For he saith, 
By the strength of my hand I have done it, and by my wis- 
dom ; for I am prudent : and I have removed the bounds of 
the people, and have robbed their treasures, and I have put 
down the inhabitants like a valiant man.'' Alas I how often 
is that termed valor which is in all respects as base and 
cowardly as the act of the thief and the murderer! But the 
meass: ^^And my hand hat^ found as a nest the riches of 
the pe^le : and as one gathereth eggs that are left^ have I 
gathered all the earth; and there was none that mo^ed tiie 
wing, or opened the month, or peeped." 

What a beautiful, what a strong, how animated a desmp- 
tion of public and sweeping extortion and robbery ! First tha 
tyrant ^^ removes the bonnds " of the people ; that is to say 
.the laws which gave them protection against robbery; tlien 
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he robs them of their treasures, which he finds as in a nest, 
which nest he rifles as unfeeling boys rifle the nests of birds; 
and finally he pillages them and puts them down as com- 
pletely as birds are when they venture not to move the wing, 
chirp, or peep ! Miserable, wretched people I and oh ! detest- 
able tyrant! And is this tyrant to escape punishment? Is 
. he to carry it thus to the end? Are the oppressed, the pil- 
laged, the robbed people not to be avenged ? " Therefore 
[verse 16] shall the Lord of Hosts send among his fat ones 
leanness ; and under his glory he shall kindle a burning like 
the burning of a fire! *' 

t Now it is not to be supposed that this audacious, profligate, 
and cruel tyrant committed the robberies with his own hands, 
or that he consumed all the eggs himself. He must have 
had numerous instruments in his work of merciless plunder 
and oppression. He could not himseK have " put down the 
inhabitants " so that they dared not move, speak, or peep. 
He must have had bands of ruffians of some sort or other 
to assist him in this, and many and many a cunning knave to 
carry on the previous work of removing the bounds of the 
people. But he must have had sharers in the spoil; in all 
probability parasites, spies, pimps, and harlots. Worthless 
favorites in crowds would naturally be found in his train 

J without, at the most, any merit but their excelling in scenes 
of drunkenness and debauchery. And hence it is that the 
prophet talks of his " fat ones " ; that is to say, the pampered 

^ wretches made rich by public plunder, who were to be made 
lean; that is, to be compelled to disgorge their plunder and 
to be brought down. 

Yet they had law to plead for their doings; but that was no 
good plea, seeing that the very foundation of their gains was 
the removing of the bounds of the people ; or, in other words, 
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vhe violating of the lawB that gave them security; and hence 
it is that the prophet begins his denunciation by exclaiming, 
" Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, that they 
may rob the defenceless." 

As to the plea of the public robber, that this sort of rob- 
bery has been going on for ages and ages, to what a pitch 
of senselessness of shame must a man be arrived before he 
can even think of such a plea? Theft and murder have been 
going on for ages and ages; but because Cain murdered Abel 
does the murderer of the present day pretend that he has 
committed no crime? The petty thief, far more modest than 
the public robber, never attempts to justify his deeds on the 
ground of precedent; never attempts to excuse himself by ap- 
pealing to the antiquity of the practice. 

But of all the pleas of the public robber none is so auda- 
cious and bespeaks a heart so callous as that the robbery, 
if not committed by him, would be committed by some other 
person. Upon suqJi a plea what crime, what enormity, may 
not be justified? What justice was there in condemning the 
fat ones of the king of Assyria if this plea were good for 
anything? The presumption always is that the criminal has 
done that which without him would not have been done. 
But this plea, whi'ch public robbers always set up, would infer 
that every crime that is committed must have been committed 
by somebody; and that the criminal is in fact an unfortunate 
person on whom the lot of committing the crime has fallen! 
This is to strike at the very root of all justice and all law. 
Oh, no! Where we find the theft or the murder committed, 
there we are to look for the thief or the murderer; and 
where we find the public robbery, there we are to look for 
the public robber,— for the fat one ; and when we find him, oft 
him are we to inflict the sentenee of leanness. In the even- 
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inside trouble is ta be made to ecHoe up<Hi him, and be£o(re 
the momiiig he is not to be. This in the words of mj telct is 
to be ^^ the portion of them that spoil na^ and the lot of tkem 
that rob us." 

Eztn^nely rarious are the disguifies worn by the public 
robber. The devices and eontrivanees by which he glooses 
over the act are as numerous as the private terms and signals 
of common thieves and robbers. He is seldom at a loss for 
a name under which to commit the act, which name, in its 
eommonplace acceptation, describes something not exinxinal 
and often highly meritorious. But with iboee who look fully 
into the matter these disguises are of no avail. The act of 
receiving being clearly established, it is for the receiver to 
show that he is justly entitled to what he receives. For, name 
the thing how he will, undue receipt is fraud, stealing, or 
robbery. The name may be the means of effecting the pur- 
pose, and it may secure present impunity; but it alters not 
and cannot alter the nature of the thing. It cannot lesB^!! 
the crime in the eyes of Qod^ who has said that you shall 
not take from another, exeept by way of free gift, that which 
is not your due. 

It is in vain to |»retend ignorance of the source of whttt is 
obtained unjustly from the public and to affect to believe diat 
it is a gift from some individual. The shape in which it comes 
may be that of a gift, but it must retain its original diftraeter; 
and, go where it may, it is still the fruit of robbery, and the 
receiver as well as the pretended giver are essentially rob- 
bers. 

In cases of public robbeiy the robbed parties are numer- 
ous, but they are looked upon as numj^otts oontributofs ia- 
ward the support of one; for the robbers may be numerovs 
too; and in time the efiects of the robbesy may surpass in 
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cruelty those of the sword or the pestileuce. There is is 
fact scarcely an evil on the earth equal to this. It is cau^ 
as well as effect. It produces oppression of all sorts and it 
the end of the thing sought for by every sort of oppression. 
The tyrant, like the piratical commander, does not enslave 
men for the mere satisfaction arising from that act, but i(» 
the sake of what he gains out of them. When a tyrant 
scourges particular slaves, shuts them up in dungeons, or puts 
them to death, it is, in his ultimate view, that he may rob 
the mass of his slaves with the greater ease and security; 
and, without fear of contradiction from the experience of 
any age or nation, we may assert that a people has never suf- 
fered any great and lasting calamity except when pnblio 
robbery haa been the principal cauae. 

We ought therefore to hold in greater detestation and 
to pursue with greater zeal the public than the private robber. 
The acts of the latter are trifling in their consequences com- 
pared with those of the former. The aggregate of all the 
acts of fraud, stealing, and robbery by private persons in axiy 
community do not and cannot amount to mischief a tenth, 
and perhaps not a thousandth, part so great as that produced 
by the deeds of public robbers, and especially in cases such 
as that described in so forcible a manner by the prophet 
Isaiah, where public robbery is organized into a system ; and 
where the robbers have at last the effrontery to boast of the 
extent of their robberies. To what a state of wretchedness 
must a people be reduced when ikey are treated like the 
birds of which the purveyors of tyranny leave nothing in the 
nest that can ^^ move the wing, open the mouth, or peep ?" — ^ 
when a whole nation; when the many are thus borne down 
in order to raise the few to an unnatural height ? — ^when, to 
xaake a thousand ^' fat one^'' a million of beings, many of 
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whom are superior to the fat ones in every natural endow- 
ment and moral quality, are made miserable, have the fair 
fruit of their labor forced from them, and at last live in a 
state of such pain and torment as to make them question the 
'justice of their Maker himself? "A people robbed and 
Spoiled, snared in holes, hid in prison-houses, a prey, and 
none to deliver." Where are we to find an equal to 
this ? Where are we to find a crime equal to the crimes of 
those who reduce a people to such a state ? And where,-then, 
are law and justice if such criminals are to escape punish- 
ment ? 

What under the sun can be so provoking, so stinging to 
the heart of man, as to see the fruit of his toil, his skill, his 
care, devoured by those who in no possible way yield him 
anything in return? And what must he be made of who 
can joyously live on the fruit of the labor of thousands while 
thos.e thousands are reduced to beggary and misery? The 
public robber frequently passes without crime imputed to 
him for want of facility in tracing his crime to the sufferer. 
But he must know that he commits the crime. He must 
know that that which he devoureth is not his. Aye, and he 
knows too that hunger, nakedness, disease, insanity, and 
ignominious deaths innumerable are the consequence of his 
dishonest gains, for the sake of obtaining which he sheds 
blood and destroys souls. 

Yet the history of the world is not without its instances 
of the most odious and cruel public robbery defended, and 
even carried on, by men pretending to extraordinary piety 
and wearing the garb of uncommonly scrupulous sanctity! 
It is when l,he public robber assumes this mask that lie is 
most dangtsrous; for, having brought himself to make a 
mockery of God, what belonging man is to hold him in re* 
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Btraint? The notarious public robber and the pretended 
saint united in the same person, the " gain of oppressions ^ 
in one hand and the manual of piety in the other, is surel/ 
the most detestable sight that ever met the eye of man. But 
let the hypocrite remember that God has said (Is. Ixi, 8) " I 
hate robbery for burnt offering." And what he has also 
said, in the words of my text, that trouble and destruction 
shall in the end '^ be the portion of them that spoil us and 
the lot of them that rob us.'' 
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pIEBRE PAUL BOYEB-OOLLABD, pluloBopher and poUticiaii, was born in 
1*763 at Sompais, and, after receiring a liberal education, was admitted to 
practice at the bar. On the outbreak of the French Berolution, he took the 
popular side, and was Secretary of the Paris Municipal Council for two years. 
He was shocked, however, by the sanguinary course pursued by Danton fmd 
Robespierre, and from the Reign of Terror until the fall of Napoleon in 1814 he 
lived in retirement, devoting himself to the study of philosophy. After the 
Restoration, he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies, and remained a mem- 
ber of that body for some fifteen years, becoming eventually its President. 
After the Revolution of July, 1830, he withdrew from politics, and died on 
September 4, 1846. 

"SACRILEGE" IN LAW 

CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. PARIS. 1825. AGAINST THE DEATH PENALTT FOR 

SACRILEGE 

WHAT is sacrilege? It is, according to this law, 
the profanation of sacred vases and of conse- 
crated wafers. What, then, is profanation? It 
is an act of violence committed voluntarily, through hatred 
or contempt of religion. What are consecrated wafers? 
We Catholics believe that consecrated wafers are no longer 
the wafers that we see, but Jesus Christ the Holy of Holies; 
God and man together, invisible and present in the most 
Bacred of our mysteries. The violence is thus committed 
against Jesus Christ himself. The irreverence of this lan- 
guage is shocking, for religion afso has it» modesty; but the 
irreverence is that of the law. The sacrilege then consists, 
I take the law to ^tness^^iii^n act of violence committed 
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ttpoB J«Btts Christ. The crime punishable by the law, 
under the name of sacrilege, is a direct outrage on the 
Divine Majesty; that is to say, according to ancient ordi- 
nance, the crime of I^e-majest^ divine; and as this crime 
exclusively springs from the Catholic dogma of the Eeal 
Presence, it results that if, in thought, we can separate from 
the wafers the real presence and divinity of Jesus Christ, 
the sacrilege disappears together with the penalty by which 
it is punished. It is the dogma which makes the crime, 
and it is also the dogma which gives it a name. 

For three ages past the Christian ^religion has unfortu- 
nately been torn into Catholic and Protestant, and the 
dogma of the Real Presence is only true on this side of 
th€ strait which separates them; but beyond that it is false . 
and idolatrous. Truth is Kmited by the seas, the rivers, 
and the momitains; it is determined, as Pascal says, by a 
meridian. There are as many varieties of truth as of State 
religions. Still more, if in every State, and under the same 
meridian, the political law should change, truth, a docile 
companion, changes with it, and all these truths, contra- 
dictory among tiiemselves, have an equal claim to the title 
of immutable, absolute truth, of which, according to yonr 
law, we must be satisfied by executions that will at all 
times and places be equally just. Contempt of God and 
man cannot be carried further than this, and yet such are 
the natural and necessary consequences df legal truth ; it is 
impossible to avoid them when once the principle is ad- 
mitted. Will it b© said that this is not the principle of 
the law? IThenever this is asserted I sbaH still repeat 
that the law admits the l^al sacril^e against consecrated 
wafers, if "the Real Presence is not a legal truth. 

But other consequences spriiffiL-fz^ni the ^me principle. 
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We do DOt play with religion as with men ; we do not allot 
to it the part it is to take ; we cannot say to it with author- 
ity: Thus far shalt thou go, and no further. The sacrilege 
resulting from the profanation of consecrated wafers is pro- 
vided against in your law; but why that one alone, when 
there are as many acts of sacrilege as there are modes of 
outraging the Deity? And why the crime of sacrilege 
alone, when with equal audacity heresy and blasphemy are 
knocking at the door ? Truth does not suffer these partial 
compromises. By what right does your profane hand thus 
divide the Divine Majesty, declaring it vulnerable upon 
one point alone, and invulnerable upon every other? Sen- 
sitive to acts of violence, but insensible to all other kinds 
of outrage. That writer is not wrong who declares your 
law to be paltry, fraudulent, and even atheistical I The 
moment that a single dogma of the Catholic religion enters 
into the law, that religion should be held true in its fullest 
extent, and all the others false; it should form a part of the 
constitution of the State, and thence spread itself through 
all its civil and political institutions. 

In breaking a long silence, I have wished to mark my 
lively opposition to the theocratic principle which threatens 
at once society and religion, a principle sq much the more 
serious that it is not, as in the days of barbarity and igno- 
rance, the sincere fury of a too ardent zeal which relights 
this torch. There is no longer a St. Dominic, neither are 
we Albigenses. The theocracy of our times is less religious 
than political; it forms a part of that system of reaction 
which leads us on; and that which now renews it is its 
counter-revolutionary aspect. Without doubt, gentlemeUi 
the revolution has been impious even to fanaticism and to 
cruelty ; but let them take care, it was that crime, above 
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all others, which caused its ruin; and we may predict to 
the coanter-revolutioQ that reprisals of cruelty, even if only 
written, will bear evidence against it, and blast it in its 
turn. I vote against the law. 



AGAINST PRESS CENSORSHIP 

DELIVERED IN THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES IN iSriB 

IN THE ideas of some men, it was imprudent on the 
great day of creation to allow man, a free and intelli- 
gent being, to escape into the midst of the universe! 
A more lofty wisdom is now about to repair this fault of 
Providence and to render humanity, sagely mutilated, the 
service of elevating it at last to the happy innocence of 
the brute creation I The Author of all things formerly 
thought otherwise; but he was wrong! Truth is a good, 
say these men, more provident than nature, but error is 
an evil. Perish, then, both truth and error! As a prison 
is the natural remedy for liberty, ignorance will be the nat- 
ural remedy for intelligence; ignorance is the true science 
of man and of society! Gentlemen, a law which thus de- 
nies the existence of mind is an atheistical law and should 
not be obeyed I Alasl we have passed through periods 
when the authority of the law, having been usurped by 
tyranny, evil was called good, and virtue crime. During 
this fearful test we did not seek for the rule of our actions 
in the law, but in our consciences: we obeyed God rather 
than men. Must we, nnder the legitimate government, be 
brought back to these deplorable recollections ? We shall 
0till be the same men I Yonr law, be it well understo6d| 
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will be vain, for France is better than ita goyermnentl 
ConaseDors of the orown, what have jon done hitherto T 
Who has raised yoa above your fellow-citizena that 70a 
assume a right to impose a tyranny apon them 7 Obscnve 
and ordinary men lilce ourselves, you only surpass us la 
temerity I Such senseless audacity can only be met with 
ill factions. Your law, therefore, denounces a faction in 
the government with as much certaioty as if this faction 
had denounced itself. I shall not ask it what it is, wlienoe 
it comes, or whither it is going, for it would tell me false- 
hoods! I judge this faction by its works! It now proposes 
to you to destroy the liberty of the press; last year it ex- 
humed from the Middle Ages the right of primogeniturei 
and the year before it introduced sacrilege 1 It is thus 
retrograding. It matters not to me whether it be called 
o<mnter*revolution ^r otherwise; it is going backward in 
religion and policy! It cHngs to fanaticism, to privilege^ 
to ignorance, and to barbarism, or to the absurd dominatioii 
which barbarism favors! The enterprise, however, will not 
be so easy to accomplish. In future not another line is to 
be printed in France! With all my heart I A bnusen froii- 
ti^ shall preserve us from foreign eonti^onl Well and 
good! But for a long time discussion has existed in the 
world between good and evil, between the true and tii9 
false. It fills innumerable volumes, which have been read 
over and over, day and night, by an inquisinve genemtioii. 
Whole libraries of books have passed into the minds o( 
men. It is from tiveiioe you must banish them: fa»ve yoia 
a law ready for limt purpoee? 80 loqg as we siiaU nek 
forget whal we know, we shidl be fltdisposed to braticAn 
aess and slavery. But the action of mind is not eel^ 
derived from books; springing from freedom of conditioft^ 
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it exists in labor, in riches, and in leisure; while it is nour- 
bhed by the assemblages of towns and the facility of com- 
munication. To enalaye mea it ia necessary to disperse and 
to impoverish them, for misery is the safeguard of igno« 
ranee. Believe me, reduce the population, discard the men 
of industry from the soil, bum the mannfaGtories, fill up 
the canals, plow up the highways. If you do not effect- 
ail this, yoTi will have accomplished nothing; if the plow 
doe» not pass entirely over civilization, that which remains 
will be sufficieot to baffle your efforta. 

I cannot support the amendments of the committee, or 
indeed any amendments. The law is neither worthy nor 
BUfloeptible of any. There is no arrangement to be made 
with the principle of tyranny by which it was dietaited. I 
reject it purely and simply out of respect for humanity. 
which it degrades^ and for justice bj which h 10 outraged*: 
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BARON WILLIAM CONYNOHAM PLUNKBT, an Irish orator and 
statesman, was the son of a Presbyterian minister and was born 
at Enniskillen, Irellind, July 1, 1764. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and studied law at Lincoln's Inn, London. He was called to the 
Irish bar In 1787, and eleven years later he became king's counsel, and 
soon after entered the Irish Parliament. In 1803 he was the prosecuting 
attorney in the trial of Robert Emmet for treason. F^m 1807 to 1822 
he sat in the English House of Commons, where his voice was frequently 
heard in behalf of Catholic emancipation. Plunket was twice attorney- 
general of Ireland, and in 1827 was raised to the peerage as Baron Plunket. 
He filled the responsible post of lord chancellor of Ireland 1830-1841, 
and died at Old Connaugh, County Wlcklow, Ireland, January 4, 1854, 
Plunket's fame rests mainly on his long-continued services in behalf of 
Catholic emancipation, one of his ablest as well as most eloquent speeches 
being delivered in support of Burdett's Catholic Relief bill in 1825. 
Plunket's oratory aimed to convince by close, logical reasoning rather 
than to stir the passions, while elevated thought, full and refined ex- 
pression were especial characteristics of his speeches. 



ON THE COMPETENCY OF THE IRISH PARLIAMENT TO 

PASS THE MEASURE OF UNION 

SIR, I, in the most express terms, deny the competency of 
Parliament to do this act. I warn you, do not dare 
to lay your hand on the constitution. I tell you that 
if, circumstanced as you are, you pass this act, it will be a 
nullity, and that no man in Ireland will be bound to obey it. 
I make the assertion deliberately — I repeat it, and I call on 
any man who hears me to take down my words: you have not 
been elected for this purpose — ^you are appointed to make 
laws and not legislatures — ^you are appointed to act under the 
constitution, not to alter it — you are appointed to exercise 
the functions of legislators, and not to transfer them — and if 
you do so your act h a dissolution of the government, you 
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resolve society into its original elements, and no man in the 
land is bound to obey you. 

Sir, I state doctrines which are not merely founded in the 
immutable laws of justice and of truth. I state not merely 
the opinions of the ablest men who have written on the science 
of government, but I state the practice of our constitution as 
settled at the era of the revolution, and I state the doctrine 
under which the house of Hanover derives its title to the 
throne. Has the king a right to transfer his crown ? Is he 
competent to annex it to the crown of Spain or any other 
country? No; but he may abdicate it; and eveiy man who 
knows the constitution knows the consequence, — the right re- 
verts to the next in succession ; if they all abdicate, it reverts 
to the people. The man who questions this doctrine, in the 
same breath must arraign the sovereign on the throne as a 
usurper. Are you competent to transfer your legislative 
rights to the French Council of Five Hundred? Are you com- 
petent to transfer them to the British Parliament? I 
answer, 'No. When yon transfer you abdicate, and the great 
original trust results to the people from whom it issued. 
Yourselves you may extinguish, but Parliament you cannot 
extinguish — it is enthroned in the hearts of the people — it is 
enshrined in the sanctuary of the constitution — it is immortal 
as the island which it protects. As well might the frantic 
suicide hope that the act which, destroys his miserable body, 
should extinguish his eternal soul. Again, I therefore warn 
you, do not dare to lay your hands on the constitution ; it is 
above your power. 

Sir, I do not say that the Parliament and the people by 
mutual consent and co-operation, may not change the form of 
the constitution. Whenever such a case arises it must be 
decided on its own merits — but that is not this case. If gov- 
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eminent considers this a season peculiarly fitted for experi- 
ments on the constitution, they may call on tihe people. 

I ask you, are you ready to do so ! Are you ready to abide 
the event of such an appeal? What is it you must, in that 
event, submit to the people ? Not this particular project, for 
if you dissolve the present form of government they become 
free to choose any other — ^you fling them to the fury of the 
tempest — you must call on them to unhouse themselves of the 
established constitution, and to fashion to themselves another. 
I ask again, is this the time for an experiment of that nature ? 

Thank God, the people have manifested no such wish — so 
far as they have spoken, their voice is decidedly against this 
daring innovation. You know that no voice has been uttered 
in its favor, and you cannot be infatuated enough to take con- 
fidence from the silence which prevails in some parts of the 
kingdom; if you know how to appreciate that silence it is 
more formidable than the most clamorous opposition — you 
may be rived and shivered by the lightning before you hear 
the peal of the thunder! But, sir, we are told that we should 
discuss this question with calnmess and composure. I am 
called on to surrender my birthright and my honor, and I am 
told I should be calm and should be composed. National 
pride 1 Independence of our country ! 

Thesie, we are told by the minister, are only vulgar topics 
fitted but for the meridian of the mob, but unworthy to be 
mentioned to such an enlightened assembly as this ; they are 
trinkets and gewgaws fit to catch the fancy of childish and 
unthinking people like you, sir, or like your predecessor ia 
that chair, but utterly unworthy the consideration of this 
House or of the matured understanding of the noble lord who 
condescends to instruct it ! 

Gracious God! We see a Perry reascending from thei 
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t«nib and raudng his awful yoioe to warn us against tlie stnr* 
render of our freedom, and we see that the proud and virtnous 
feelings which warm the breast of that aged and venerable 
man are onlj calculated to exoite the contempt of this joung 
philosopher who has been transplanted from the nursery to 
the cabinet to outrage the feelings and understanding of the 
comitry. 



DENUNCIATION OF THE MEN AND THE MEANS BY 
WHICH THE UNION WAS PERPETRATED 

LET me again ask you, how was the rebellion of 1798 
put down ? By the zeal and loyalty of the gentlemen 
of Ireland rallying round — ^what? a reed shaken by 
the wind, a wretched apology for a minister who neither 
knew how to give or where to seek protection! "No — ^but 
round the laws and constitution and independence of the 
country. What were the affections and motives that called us 
into action ? To protect our families, our properties, and our 
liberties. What were the antipathies by which we were ex- 
cited ? Our abhorrence of French principles and French am- 
bition. What was it to us that France was a republic? I 
rather rejoiced when I saw the ancient despotism of France 
put down. What was it to us that she dethroned her 
monarch ? 

I admired the virtues and wept for the sufferings of the 
man, but as a nation it affected us not. The reason I took 
up arms, and am ready still to bear them against France, is 
because she intruded herself upon our domestic concerns — 
because, with the rights of man and the love of freedom on 
her tongue, I see that she has the lust of dominion in her 
heart — because wherever she has placed her foot she baa 
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erected her throne^ and that to be her friend or her ally is to 
be her tributary or her slave. 

Let me ask, is the present conduct of the British minister 
calculated to augment or to transfer that antipathy? No, 
sir, I will be bold to say that licentious and impious France, 
^ in all the unrestrained excesses which anarchy and atheism 
have given birth to, has not committed a more insidious act 
against her enemy than is now attempted by her professed 
champion of civilized Europe against a friend and an ally in 
the hour of her calamity and distress — at a moment when our 
country is filled with British troops — ^when the loyal men of 
Ireland are fatigued with their exertions to put down re- 
bellion, efforts in which they had succeeded before these 
troops arrived — ^whilst our Habeas Corpus Act is suspended — 
whilst trials by court martial are carrying on in many parts 
of the kingdom — ^whilst the people are taught to think that 
they have no right to meet or to deliberate, and whilst the 
great body of them are so palsied by their fears and worn 
down by their exertion that even the vital question is scarcely 
able to rouse them from their lethargy — at the moment when 
we are distracted by domestic dissensions, dissensions art- 
fully kept alive as the pretext for our present subjugation 
and the instrument of our future thraldom ! 

Sir, I thank the administration for this measure. They 
are, without intending it, putting an end to our dissensions ; 
through this black cloud which they have collected over us, I 
see the light breaking in upon this unfortunate country. 
They have composed our dissensions — ^not by fomenting the 
embers of a lingering and subdued rebellion — not by hallooing 
the Protestant against the Catholic, and the Catholic against 
the Protestant — not by committing the North against the 
South — not by inconsistent appeals to local or to party 
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prejudices, no, but by the avowal of this atrocious con- 
spiracy against the liberties of Ireland they have subdued 
every petty and subordinate distinction. They have united 
every rank and description of men by the pressure of this 
grand and momentous subject, and I tell them that they will 
see every honest and independent man in Ireland Uy round 
her constitution and merge every other consideration in his 
opposition to this ungenerous and odious measure. 

For my own part I will resist it to the last gasp of my 
existence and with the last drop of my blood, and when I feel 
the hour of my dissolution approaching I will, like the father 
of Hannibal, take my children to the altar and swear them to 
eternal hostility against the invaders of their country^s free- 
dom. 

Sir, I shall not detain you by pursuing this question 
through the topics which it so abundantly offers. I should 
be proud to think my name might be handed down to pos- 
terity in the same roll with these disinterested patriots who 
have successfully resisted the enemies of their country — suc- 
cessfully I trust it will be — in all events I have my " exceed- 
ing great reward " — I shall bear in my heart the consciousness 
of having done my duty, and in the hour of death I shall not 
be haunted by the reflection of having basely sold or meanly 
abandoned the liberties of my native land. Can every man 
who gives his vote on the other side, this night lay his hand 
upon his heart and make the same declaration ? I hope so — 
it will be well for his own peace — ^the indignation and abhor- 
rence of his countrymen will not accompany him through life, 
and the curses of his children will not follow him to his grave. 
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WILLIAM PINKNET, an American diplomatist and statesman, was 
bom at Amut^polui, Maryland, Maarch 17. 1764, and, aJktlHnii^ tlM mm 
of an English loyalist, early sided with the opposite party. At the close 
of the American war ^e began the fltvdy ef law aa4 was ateilCted to th^& 
bar in 1786. He was ^pointed a delegate to the Maryland convention 
that ratified tlie federal constitution, and, having established Mmseif in 
fate irotfeaaioi in Harford Oouaty, llarylaad, represented that county ia tbA 
state legislature, 1788-95, and for three years more was a member of the 
Marylaad executive ooenciL His erteewtve aoqiiaiwtance with aAailralty 
law proved of great value during the twelve years, 1796-1808, during which 
he was United States commissioBer In BnghtBd. After a short eenriee ae 
attoraey-geaeral of Maryland he waa sent once more to Bnglaad to act 
as mii&ister extraordinary with Monroe, and remained as minister resident, 
1807-11, in the last-named year becoming attorney-general of the United 
States. He favored the second war with England, and while serving in 
the American army as a volanteer wae womded at tte battle of BJadens- 
burg. In 1816 Piakney was dispatched to Europe as minister to Russia 
and special envoy to Naples, remaining abroad for two yean, and while 
la tMe Senate oC the United States from 1&20-22. took a prominent part in 
the discussion over the Missouri Compromise. He died in Washington, 
February 2S, lt22. PlakBey was a lawyer of marked abAUty and a akMal 
diplomatist. 

SPEECH FOR THE REUEF OF THE OPPRESSED SLAVES 

[Thhr speeeii was delivered la the A sa emb ly of Maryland at tlieir aeaalen 
in 1788, when the report of a committee of the House, favorable to a peti- 
tion for the relief of the oppressed slaves, wae under eonslderatloB.] 



R. SPEAKER, — Before I proceed to deliver my sen- 
timents on the subject-matter of the report mnder 
consideration, I must entreat the members of this 
House to hear me with patience, and not to condemn what I 
may happen to advance in support of the opinion I have 
formed, until they, shall have heard me out. I am conscious, 
sir, that upon this occasion I have long-establisihed principlee 
to combat and deep-rooted prejudices to defeat; that I have 
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fears and apprehenfidcms to silaice^ wluch the acts of f orm^ 
legislatures haye saiMtioned^ and that (what is equivalent to a 
koBt of difficulties) the xx^ralar impressions are against me. 

But if I am honored with the same indulgent attention 
which the House has been pleased to afford me on past sub- 
jects of deliberation I do not despair of surmounting all these 
obstacles in the common cause of justice^ humanity^ and pol* 
icy. The report appears to me to have two objects in view: 
to annihilate the existing restraints on the voluntary emanci- 
pation of slaves, and to relieve a particular ofFsiNing from the 
piniflhment, heretofore inflicted om them, for the mere tnms- 
gression of their parents. To the whole report^ separately 
and collectively^ my hearty assent, my cordial assistance, shall 
be given. 

It was the policy of this country, sir, from an early period 
of colonization, down to the Revolution, to encourage an 
importation of slaves for purposes which (if conjecture may 
be indulged) had been far better answered without their 
assistance. That this inhuman policy was a disgrace to the 
colony, a dishonor to the legislature, and a scandal to 
human nature, we need not, at this enlightened period, labor 
to prove. 

The generous mind, that has adequate ideas of the inherent 
rights of mankind and knows the value of them, must feel 
its indignation rise against the shameful traffic that introduces 
sJavery into a coimtry, which seems to have he&a designed by 
Providence as an asylum for those whom the arm of power 
had persecuted and not as a nursery for wretches stripped of 
every privilege whieh Heavea intended for its rational crea* 
tures, and reduced to a level with — nay, become themselves 
— the mere goods and chattels of their masters. 

Sir, by the etenial principles of natural justic^', no master 
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in tlie State has a right to hold his slave in bondage for a 
single hour; but the law of the land, which (however oppres- 
sive and unjust, however inconsistent with the great ground- 
work of the late Revolution and our present frame of govern- 
ment) we cannot in prudence or from a regard to individual 
rights abolish, has authorized a slavery as bad or perhaps 
worse than the most absolute, unconditional servitude that 
ever England knew in the early ages of its empire, under 
the tyrannical policy of the Danes> the feudal tenures of the 
Saxons, or the pure villanage of the ^NTormans. 

But, Mr. Speaker, because a respect for the peace and safety 
of the community, and the already injured rights of indi- 
viduals, forbids a compulsory liberation of these unfortunate 
creatures, shall we unnecessarily refine upon this gloomy sys- 
tem of bondage and prevent the owner of a slave from manu- 
mitting him at the only probable period when the warm 
feelings of benevolence and the gentle workings of commis- 
eration dispose him to the generous deed? 

Sir, the natural character of Maryland is sufficiently sullied 
and dishonored by barely tolerating slavery; but when it is 
found that your laws give every possible encouragement to 
its continuance to the latest generations, and are ingenious to 
prevent even its slow and gradual decline, how is the dye of 
the imputation deepened? It may even be thought that our 
late glorious struggle for liberty did not originate in prin- 
ciple, but took its rise from popular caprice, the rage of faction, 
or the intemperance of party. 

Let it be remembered, Mr. Speaker, that even in the days 
of feudal barbarity, when the minds of men were unexpanded 
by that liberality of sentiment which springs from civilization 
and refinement, such was the antipathy in England against 
pri^Bte boxaiRge iiia%^ 9Gc«f^ri&0ifii being studious to stop the 
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progress of emancipation, the courts of law (aided by legis- 
lative connivance) were inventive to liberate by construction. 
If, for example, a man brought an action against his villain, 
it was presumed that he designed to manumit him; and 
although perhaps this presumption was, in ninety-nine 
instances out of a hundred, contrary to the fact, yet upon 
thiS|ground alone were bondmen adjudged to be free. 

Sir, I sincerely wish it were in my power to impart my 
feelings upon this subject to those who h^ar me; they would 
then acknowledge that while the owner was protected in the 
property of his slave he might, at the same time, be allowed 
to relinquish that property to the unhappy subject whenever 
he should be so inclined. They would then feel that deny- 
ing this privilege was repugnant to every principle of human- 
ity — an everlasting stigma on our government — an act of 
unequalled barbarity, without a color of jwlicy or a pretext 
of necessity to justify it 

Sir, let gentlemen put it home to themselves, that after 
Providence has crowned our exertions in the cause of general 
freedom with success, and led us on to independence through 
a myriad of dangors and in defiance of obstacles crowding 
thick upon each other, we should not so soon forget the prin- 
ciples upon which we fled to arms and lose all sense of that 
interposition of Heaven by which alone we could have been 
saved from the grasp of arbitrary power. We may talk of lib- 
erty in our public councils and fancy that we feel rever- 
ence for her dictates. We may declaim, with all the vehe- 
mence of animated rhetoric, against oppression, and flatter 
ourselves that we detest the ugly monster, but so long as we 
continue to cherish the poisonous weed of partial slavery 
among us the world will doubt our sincerity. In the name 
of Heaven, with what face can we call ourselves the friends 
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of equal freedom axul the inherezit rights of our speeieB whea 
we wantonly pass laws inimical to each; when we reject efveij 
opportunity of destroying, by silant| imperceptible d^gxeee^ the 
horrid fabric of individual bondage, reared by the mercenary 
hands of those from whom the sacred flame of liberty received 
no devotion? 

Sir, it is pitiable to reflect to what wild inconsistencieSy to 
what opposite extremes we are hurried by the frailty of our 
nature. Long have I been convinced that no generoofi eesor 
timent of which the human heart is capable, no elevated pa£h 
sion of the soul that dignifies mankind, can obtain a uniform 
and perfect dominion: to-day we may be aroused as one man, 
by a wonderful and unaccountable sympathy, against the law- 
less invader of the rights of his fellow creatures: to-m<»TOW 
we may be guilty of the same oppression whish^we reprobated 
and resisted in another. 

Is it, Mr. Speaker, because the complexion of these devoted 
victims is not quite so delicate as ours; is it because their untu- 
tored mkids (humbled and debased by the hereditary yoke) 
appear less active and capricious than our own; or is it because 
we have been so habituated to their situation as to become 
callous to the horrors of it that we are determined, whether 

• 

politic or not, to keep them, till time shall be no more, on a 
level with the brutes. For " nothing/' says Montesquieu, 
" so much assimilates a man to a brute as living among free- 
men, himself a slave." Call not Maryland a land of lib- 
erty; do not pretend that she has chosen this country as an 
asylum, that here she has erected her temple and conse- 
crated her shrine, when here, also, her unhallowed enemy 
holds his hellish pandemonium and our rulers offer sacrifice 
at his polluted altar. The lily and the bramble may grow in 
social proximity, but liberty and slavery delight in separation. 
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Sir, let ufl figure to ovirselves, for a moment, one of these 
unhappy viotims^more informed than the rest^ pleading, at the 
bar of this Houfie, the cause of himself and his fellow suffeorers; 
what would be the language of this orator of nature? Thus 
my imagmation tella me he would addreaa us: 

" We belong, by the policy of the country, to our mastera^ 
and submit to our rigorous destiny; we do not ask you to 
divest them of their property because we are conscious you 
have not the power; we do not entreat you to compel an eman- 
cipation of us or our posterity, because justice to your fel- 
low citiz^ens forbids it; we only supplicate you not to arrest 
the gentle aim of humanity when it may be stretched forth 
in our behalf; nor to wage hostilitiefl against that moral or 
religious conviction which may at any time incline our mas- 
ters to give freedom to us or our unoffending ofi&qpring; not 
to interpose legislative obstacles to the course of voluntary 

^^ Thus shall you neither violate the rights of your people 
nor endanger the quiet of the community whUe you vindicate 
your public councils from the imputation of cruelty and the 
stigma of causeless, unprovoked oppression. We have never/' 
would he argue, ^' rebelled against our masters; we have never 
thrown your government into a ferment by struggles to regain 
the independence of our fathers. We have yielded our necks 
submissive to the yoke, and, without a murmur, acquiesced 
in the privation of our native rights. We conjure you, then, 
in the naaaaa of the common parent of mankind, reward us not, 
for iim long and patient aequiesoenee, by shutting up the 
main avenues to our liberation, by withholding from us the 
poor privilegB of benefiting by the kind iadulgenee, the gen- 
enms intentions of our superiors." 

What ewM we answer to arguments like these? SUent 
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and peremptory, we might reject the application; but no words 
could justify the deed. 

In vain should we resort to apologies grounded on the falla- 
cious suggestions of a cautious and timid policy. I would as 
soon believe the incoherent tale of a schoolboy who should 
tell me he had been frightened by a ghost as that the grant 
of this permission ought in any degree to alarm us. Are we 
apprehensive that these men will become more dangerous by 
becoming free? Are we alarmed leet, by being admitted to 
the enjoyment of civil rights, they will be inspired with a 
deadly enmity against the rights of others? Strange, unac- 
countable paradox 1 How much more rational would it be to 
argue that the natural enemy of the privileges of freemen 
is he who is robbed of them himself! In him the foul demon 
of jealousy converts the sense of his own debasement into a 
rancorous hatred for the more auspicious fate of others; while 
from him whom you have raised from the degrading situation 
of a slave, whom you have restored to that rank in the order 
of the universe which the malignity of his fortune prevented 
him from attaining before, from such a man (unless his soul 
be ten thousand times blacker than his complexion) you may 
reasonably hope for all the happy effects of the warmest grat- 
itude and love. 

Sir, let us not limit our views to the short period of a life 
in being; let us extend them along the continuous line of end- 
less generations yet to come. How will the millions that now 
teem in the womb of futurity, and whom your present laws 
would doom to the curse of perpetual bondage, feel the inspi- 
ration of gratitude to those whose sacred love of liberty shall 
have opened the door to their admission within the pale of 
freedom 1 Dishonorable to the species is the idea that they 
would ever prove injurious to our interests. Beleased from 
the shackles of slavery by the justice of government and the 
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bounty of individualsy the want of fidelity and attaclunent 
would be next to impossible. 

Sir, when we talk of policy, it would be well for us to 
reflect whether pride is not at the bottom of it; whether we 
do not feel our vanity and self -consequence wounded at the 
idea of a dusky African participating equally with ourselves 
in the rights of human nature, and rising to a level with us 
from the lowest point of degradation. Prejudices of this 
kind, sir, are often so powerful as to persuade us that what- 
ever countervails them is the extremity of folly, and that 
the peculiar path of wisdom is that which leads to their grati- 
fication. 

But it is for us to be superior to the influence of such 
ungenerous motives; it is for us to reflect that whatever the 
complexion, however ignoble the ancestry or uncultivated the 
mind, one universal Father gave being to them and us; and, 
with that being, conferred the inalienable rights of the species. 
But I have heard it argued that if you permit a master to 
manumit his slaves by his last will and testament, as soon as 
they discover he has done so they will destroy him, to pre- 
vent a revocation. Never was a weaker defence attempted, 
to justify the severity of persecution; never did a bigoted 
inquisition condemn a heretic to torture and to death upon 
grounds less adequate to justify the horrid sentence. Sir, is 
it not obvious that the argument applies equally against all 
devices whatsoever, for any person's benefit? For, if an 
advantageous bequest is made, even to a white man, has he 
not the same temptation to cut short the life of his benefac- 
tor, to secure and accelerate the enjoyment of the benefit? 

As the universality of this argument renders it completely 
nugatory, so is its cruelty palpable by its being more applica- 
ble to other instances, to which it has never been applied at 
all^ than to the case imder consideration. 
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EDWARD LIVINGSTON* an American Jurist and a younger brotlier of 
Robert Livingston, was bom at GlflrmoBt, New York, May M, IVM. 
After his graduaiion at Princeton College he began the practice of law 
in New Toric dtj in 1781, where his ability and family prestige Msn 
brofught him into prorainepce. From ITftS, for aix years, be sat in Coagreas* 
and In 1801 was mayor of New York city. He was also federal attorney at 
tte ssiBe period and as such eoUected the state 4ebts veevivmble by law. 
A dishonest clerk, to whom he entrusted this part of his duty, appropri- 
«ted the fimds, md when Livingston dlsearerod tlte taot he imwediat^y 
turned over all his private property to the creditors to make good Ibe 
loss, and, resigning his appointment, left New York. Settling in Lo«tstana 
IM was admitted to Uie New Orleaiis bar in 180^ aad soon became its most 
eminent member. Livingston spent many years in preparing the civil 
and crlmLsal codes of the fitate, hU '* Gtril Code of Loutataaa ** beteg 
adopted in 1823, and the " Penal Code of Louisiana " appearing in 1833. 
i^om 1629 to 1881 he vras hi the Senate of the United States, ead diirtag 
Jackson's administiatioB was nolnister to Pranee, where his legal aoQvlre- 
ments caused him to be regarded as one of the principal philosophical 
lawswrs of the time. He aed at BfalnetoecBc New York* Majr 21; UM. 



SPEECH ON THE ALIEN BILL 

DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF REFRX^NTATIVES OF THE UNITED 

STATES, JUNE xg, 1796 

[By the provlsioas of this bill the FSresideat soight order daageiwas 
or suspected aliens to depart out of the territory of the United States. The 
penalty provided ikftr diseaiedleBce of the FreiAAmVm order was laiprlBsti- 
anent and a perpetual exclusion from the rights of citizenship. The bill 
provided that If any alien ordered to depart sliovAd prove to the eatlsCSc- 
tioa of the President that no injiuy to the United States would arise from 
suffering him to remain, the President might grant him a license to 
remain Car such time as he ahoitld deem proper, aad at sueh place as he 
should designate. The bill having been read the third time, the question 
was about to be taken on Its teal passage when Mr. Livtagstoa addreased 
the House as follows:] 

MR. SPEAKER, — I esteem it one of the most f ortuBate 
occnrrences of my life that after an xneyitable 
absence from my seat in this Honse I hare arrived m 
time to express my dissent to the passage of this bill. It wotdd 
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have been a source of eternal regret and tlie keenest remorse if 
any private afiairs, any domestic concerns, however interest- 
ing, had deprived me of the opportunity I am now about to 
use of stating my objections and recording my vote against an 
act which I believe to be in direct violation of the constitution 
and marked with every characteristic of the most odious 
despotism. 

On my arrival I inquired what subject occupied the atten- 
tion of the House; and being told it was the Alien Bill I 
directed the printed copy to be brought to me, but to my great 
surprise seven or eight copies of different bills on the same sub- 
ject were put into my hands; among them it was difficult (so 
strongly were they marked by the same family features) to 
discover the individual bill then under discussion. This cir- 
cumstance gave me a suspicion that the principles of the meas- 
lure were erroneous. 

Truth marches directly to its end by a single, undeviating 
path. Error is either undetermining in its object or pursues 
it through a thousand winding ways; the multiplicity of propo- 
sitions, therefore, to attain the same general but doubtful end 
led me to suq>ect that neither the object nor the means pro- 
posed to attain it were proper or necessary. 

These surmises have been confirmed by a more minute 
examination of the bill. In the construction of statutes it is a 
received rule to examine what was the state of things when 
they were passed, and what were the evUs they were intended 
to remedy; as these circumstances will be applied in the con- 
struction of the law, it may be well to examine them minutely 
in framing it. The state of things, if we are to judge from the 
complexion of the bUl, must be that a nimiber of aliens enjoy- 
ing the protection of our government are plotting its destruc- 
tion; that they are engaged in treasonable machinations 
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against a people who have given them an asylum and support, 
and that there exists no provision for their expulsion and pun- 
ishment. 

If these things are so, and no remedy exists for the evil, one 
ought speedily to be provided, but even then it must be a 
remedy that is consistent with the constitution under which 
we act; for by that instrument all powers not expressly given 
to it by the Union are reserved to the States ; it follows that 
unless an express authority can be found, vesting us with the 
power, be the evil ever so great, it can only be remedied by the 
several States, who have never delegated the authority to 
Congress. 

We must legislate upon facts, not on surmises: we must 
have evidence, not vague suspicions, if we mean to legislate 
with prudence. What facts have been produced? What evi- 
dence has been submitted to the House? I have heard, sir, of 
none; but if evidence of facts could not be procured, at least 
it might have been expected that reasonable cause of suspicion 
should be shown. Here, again, gentlemen are at fault; they 
cannot even show a suspicion why aliens ought to bo suspected. 

We have, indeed, been told that the fate of Venice, Swit- 
zerland, and Batavia was produced by the interference of for- 
eigners. But the instances are unfortunate; because all those 
powers have been overcome by foreign force or divided by 
domestic faction, not by the influence of aliens who resided 
among them; and if any instruction is to be gained from the 
history of those republics it is that we ought to banish, not 
aliens, but all those citizens who do not approve the executive 
acts. 

This doctrine, I believe, gentlemen are not ready to avow; 
but if this measure prevails I shall not think the other remote. 
If it has been proved that these governments were destroyed 
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by the conspiracies of aliens^ it yet remains to be shown that 
we are in the same situation, or that any such plots have been 
detected or are even reasonably suspected here. Nothing of 
this kind has yet been done. A modem Theseus, indeed, has 
told us that he has procured a clue that will enable him to pen- 
etrate the labyrinth and destroy this monster of sedition. Who 
the fair Ariadne is who kindly gave him the ball he has not 
revealed; nor, though several days have elapsed since he under- 
took the adventure, has he yet told us where the monster lurks. 

No evidence then being produced, we have a right to say 
that none exists, and yet we are about to sanction a most impor- 
tant act, and on what grounds ? — our individual suspicions, 
our private fears, our overheated imaginations. Seeing noth- 
ing to excite those suspicions, and not feeling those fears, I 
cannot give my assent to the bill, even if I did not feel a supe- 
rior obligation to reject it on other grounds. 

The firat section provides that it shall be lawful for the 
President ^^ to order all such aliens as he shall judge dangerous 
to the peace and safety of the United States, or shall have rea- 
sonable grounds to suspect are concerned in any treasonable 
or secret machinations against the government thereof, to 
depart out of the United States in such time as shall be 
expressed in such order." 

Our government, sir, is founded on the establishment of 
those principles which constitute the difference between a free 
constitution and a despotic power; a distribution of the legisr 
lative, executive, and judiciary powers into several hands ; ai 
distribution strongly marked in the three first and great divi- 
sions of the constitution. By the first, all legislative power is 
given to Congress; the second vests all executive functions 
in the President, and the third declares that the judiciary pow- 
ers shall be exercised by the supreme and inferior courts* 
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Here than is a division of the goveramental powers crtroaDgly 
marked, decisively pronounced, and every act of one or all of 
the branches that tends to confound these powers or altm their 
arrangement miist be destntetive of the eonstitutioiL Exam- 
ine then, sir, the bill on your table, and declare whether the 
few lines I have repeated from the first section do not eoor 
found these fundamental powers of government, vest them all, 
in more unqualified terms, in one hand, and thus subvert the 
basis on which our liberties rest. 

Legislative power prescribes the rule of action; the judiciary 
applies the general rule to particular eases ; and it is the prov* 
ince of the executive to see that the laws are carried into full 
effect. In all free governments these powers are exercised by 
different men, and their union in the same hand is the peculiar 
characteristic of despotism. If the same power that makes the 
law can construe it to suit his interest and apply it to gratify 
his vengeance; if he can go further and execute, according to 
hk own paadons, the judgment which he hinwelf has pro- 
Boxmeed upon his own construction of laws which he alone has 
made, what other features are wanted to ccmiplete the picture 
of tyranny? 

Yet all this, and more,, is proposed to be done by this act: by 
it the President alone is empowered to make the law, to fix in 
his mind what acts, what words, thoughts, or looks shall con- 
stitute the crime contemplated by the bill. He is not only 
authorized to make this law for his own conduct, but to vary 
it at pleasure, as every gust of passion, every cloud of suspicion 
shall agitate or darken his mind. The same power that formed 
the law then aj^lies it to the guilty or innocent victim whcnan 
his own suspicions or the secret whisper of a spy have des^ 
nated as its object The President then having construed ajQ4 
applied it, the same President is by the bill authorized to exe* 
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oute his eeiiteiice, in case of diBobediencei bj imprifiomuent 
during his pleasure. 

Ihifl then comes completely within the definition of despot- 
ism; a union of legislative, executive, and judicial powers. 
But this billy sir, does not atop here; its provisions are a refine- 
ment up<m despotism and present an image of the most fearful 
tjranny. Even in d^potisms, though the monarch legislates, 
judges, and executes, yet he legislates openly; his laws, though 
oppressive, are known, they precede the offence, and every 
man who chooses may avoid the penalties of disobedience. 
Tet he judges and executes by proxy, and his private interests 
or passions do not mflame the mind of his deputy. 

But here the law is so closely concealed in the same mind 
that gave it birth — the crime b ^^ exciting the suspicions of 
the President " — that no man can tell what conduct will 
avoid thst suspicion: a careless word, perhaps misrepresented 
or never spoken, may be sufficient evidence; a look may 
destroy; an idle gesture may ensure punishment; no inno- 
eenee can protect ; no circumspection can avoid the jealousy 
q£ euepidion. Surrounded by spies, informers, and aU that 
infamous herd which fatten under laws like this, the unf ortu* 
Bftte Btrangier will never knew either of the law of aocuaation 
or of tiie judgment until the moment it is put in execution : 
lie will detest your tyranny and fly from a land of delators, 
iaqniflitiOgB, and spdes. 

This, sir, is a refiiumient upon the detestable contrivance of 
tbe deeemvirs. They hung the tdoles of th^r laws so high 
that few could read them; a tall man, however, might reach -^ 
a short one mi^t climb and learn their contents; but here ike 
law is equally inaccessible to high and low, safely concealed in 
the hremt oi its author; no industry or caution can penetrate 
tiiis recess and attain a knowledge of its provisiooB^ nor even if 
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they could, as the rule is not permanent, would it at all 
avail. 

Having shown that this bill is at war with the fundamental 
principles of our government, I might stop here in the certain 
hope of its rejection. But I can do more; unless we are 
resolved to pervert the meaning of terms I can show that the 
constitution has endeavored to " make its surety doubly sure, 
and take a bond of fate," by several express prohibitions of 
measures like the one you now contemplate. 

One of these is contained in the ninth section of the first 
article; it is at the head of the articles which restrict the powers 
of Congress, and declares " that the emigration or importation 
of such persons as any of the States shall think proper to 
admit shall not be prohibited prior to the year 1808." Now, 
sir, where is the difference between a power to prevent the 
arrival of aHens and a power to send them away as soon as 
they arrive? To me they appear precisely the same. The 
constitution expressly says that Congress shall not do this; 
and yet Congress is about to delegate this prohibited power 
and say the President may exercise it as his pleasure may 
direct. 

Judiciary power is taken from courts and given to the execu- 
tive; the previous safeguard of a presentment by a grand 
inquest is removed: the trial by jury is abolished, the " public 
trial " required by the constitution ifl changed into a secret 
and worse than inquisitorial tribunal. Instead of giving 
" information on the nature and cause of the accusation," tho 
criminal, alike ignorant of his offence and the danger to which 
he is exposed, never hears of either until the judgment is 
passed and the sentence is executed. Instead of being " con- 
fronted with his accusers," he is kept alike ignorant of their 
names and their existence ; and, the forms of a trial being dich 
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penfled with, it would be a mockeiy to talk of " process for wit- 
ness" or the " assistance of counsel for defence." 

Thus are all the barriers which the wisdom and humanity 
of our country has placed between accused innocence and 
oppressive power at once forced and broken down. Not a ves- 
tige even of their form remains. No indictments, no jury, no 
trial, no pubUc procedure, no statement of the accusation, no 
examination of the witnesses in its support, no counsel for 
defence: all is darkness, silence, mystery, and suspicion. 

But, as if this were not enough, the unfortunate victims of 
this law are told, in the next section, that if they can convince 
the President that his suspicions are unfounded, he may, if he 
pleases, give them a license to stay. But how can they remove 
his suspicions when they know not on what act they were 
founded t How take proof to convince him when he is not 
bound to furnish that on which he proceeds? Miserable mock- 
ery of justice 1 

Appoint an arbitrary judge, armed with legislative and 
executive powers added to his own! Let him condemn the 
unheard, the unaccused object of his suspicions, and then, to 
cover the injustice of the scene, gravely tell him you ought 
not to complain, you need only disprove facts you have never 
heard, remove suspicions that have never been communicated 
to you; it will be easy to convince your judge, whom you shall 
not approach, that he is tyrannical and unjust, and when you 
have done this we give him the power he had before to pardon 
you if he pleases! 

So obviously do the constitutional objections present them- 
selves that their existence cannot be denied, and two wretched 
subterfuges are resorted to, to remove them out of sight. In 
the first place, it is said the bill does not contemplate the pun- 
iahment of any crime, and therefore the provisions in the coib 
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stitution relatiye to criininal proeeedmgB and judBciaiy pow- 
ers do not apply. Bnt hare the gentlemen who reason thns 
read the bill, or is everything f orgottwi in onr zealous hnny to 
pass it? What are the offences upon which it is to operate? 

Not only the offence of being " suspected of being danger- 
ous to the peace and safety of the XTnited States,^ bnt also that 
of being ^ concerned in any treasonable or seciet machinations 
against the government thereof^ — and this, we are toM, is no 
crime. A treasonable machination against the government is 
not the subject of criminal jnrispmdence! Good heaven! to 
what absurdities does not an over^zealoos attadiment to par- 
ticular measures lead us! 

In order to punish a particular act we are forced to say that 
treason is no erhne and plotting against om government ia no 
offence! And to support this fine hypothesis we are obliged 
to plunge deeper into absurdity and say that the acts spoken 
of in the bill are no crimes, and therefore the penalty tan^ 
tained in it is not a punishment, bat merely a preventicm; that 
is to say, we invite strangers to come amongst us; we deelare 
solemnly that goremment shall not prevent them; we entice 
them over by the delusive prospects of advantage; in many 
parts of the Union we permit them to hold lands and gi^e 
them other advantages while they are waiting for the period 
at which we have promised them a full partieipation of all oqt 
rights. 

An unfortunate stranger, dii^usted with tyranny at iKme, 
thinks he shall find freedom here; he accepts our conditions; 
he puts faith in our promises ; he vests his all in our hands : he 
has dissolved his former connections and made your country 
his own; but while he is patiently waiting the expiration of the 
period that is to crown the work, CTititle him to all the rig^ita 
of a citizen, the tale of a domestic spy or the calumny of 4 
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secret enemy draws on him the suspicions of the President, and 
unheard he is ordered to qnit tte spot he had selected for his 
retreat, the country which he had chosen for his own, perhaps 
the family which was his only consolation in life; he is 
ordered to retire to a country whose government, irritated by 
his renunciation of its authority, wiU receive only to punish 
him — and aU this, we are told, is no punishment 1 

So manifest do these violations of the constitution appear to 
me, so futile the aiguments in their defence, that they press 
seriously on my mind and sink it even to despondency. They 
ore so glaring to my understanding that I have felt it my duty 
to speak of them in a manner that may perhaps give oS&xce 
to men whom I esteem and who seem to think differently on 
this subject; none, however, I can assure them, is intended. I 
have seen measures carried in this House which I thought mili- 
tated against the spirit of the constitution ; but never before 
have I been witness to so open, so wanton, so undisguised an 
attack. 

I have now done, sir, with the bill, and come to consider the 
consequences of its operation. One of the most serious has 
been anticipated when I described the blow it would give to 
the constitution of our country. We should cautiously be- 
* ware of the first act of violation ; habituated to overleap its 
bounds, we become familiarized to the guilt, and disregard 
the danger of the second offence until, proceeding from one 
unauthorized act to another, we at length throw off all re- 
straint which our constitution has imposed; and very soon 
not even the semblance of its form will remain. 

But, if regardless of our duty as citizens and our solemn 
obligations as representatives; regardless of the rights of our 
constituents; regardless of every sanction, human and divine^ 
we are ready to violate the constitution we have sworn to 
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defend — will the people submit to our unauthorized acts ? 
will the States sanction our usurped power? Sir, they ought not 
to submit — they would deserve the chains which these meas- 
ures are forging for them if they did not resist. For let no 
man vainly imagine that the evil is to stop here; that a few 
improtected aliens only are to be affected by this inquisitorial 
power. The same arguments which enforce those provisions 
against aliens apply with equal strength to enacting them in 
the case of citizens. The citizen has no other protection for 
his personal security, that I know, against laws like this 
than the humane provisions I have cited from the con- 
stitution. 

But all these apply in common to the citizen and the 
stranger; all crimes are to be tried by jury: no person shall be 
held to answer unless on presentment : in all criminal prosecu- 
tions the accused is to have a public trial: the accused is 
to be informed of the nature of the charge; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; may have process to enforce 
the appearance of those in his favor, and is to be allowed 
counsel in his defence. 

Unless, therefore, we can believe that treasonable machina- 
tions and the other offences described in the bill are not crimes, 
that an alien is not a person, and that one charged wiih trea- 
sonable practices is not accused — unless we can believe all 
this in contradiction to our understanding, to received opinions 
and the uniform practice of our courts, we must allow that all 
these provisions extend equally to alien and native, and that 
the citizen has no other security for his personal safety than is 
extended to the stranger who is within his gates. 

If, therefore, this security is violated in one instance, what 
pledge have we that it will not be in the other? The same plea 
of necessity will justify both. Either the offences described in 
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the act are crimes or they are not. If they are, then all the 
humane provisions of the constitution forbid this mode of pun- 
ishing or preventing them, equally as relates to aliens and citi- 
zens. K they are not crimes, the citizen has no more safety by 
the constitution than the alien; for all these provisions apply 
only to crimes. So that in either event the citizen has the 
same reason to expect a similar law to the one now before you, 
which will subject his person to the uncontrolled despotism of 
a single man. 

You have already been told of plots and conspiracies; and all 
the frightful images that are necessary to keep up the present 
system of terror and alarm have been presented to you; but 
who are implicated by these dark hints — these mysterious 
allusions? They axe our own citizens, sir, not aliens. If there 
is any necessity for the system now proposed, it is more neces- 
sary to be enforced against our own citizens than against 
strangers; and I have no doubt that either in this or some other 
shape this will be attempted. I now ask, sir, whether the peo- 
ple of America are prepared for this? Whether they are will- 
ing to part with all the means which the wisdom of their ances- 
tors discovered, and their own caution so lately adopted to 
secure their own persons? Whether they are willing to submit 
to imprisonment or exile whenever suspicion, calumny, or 
vengeance shall mark them, for ruin? Are they base 
enough to be prepared for this ? No, sir, they will, I repeat 
it, they will resist this tyrannical system ; the people will op- 
pose, the States will not submit to its operations ; they ought 
not to acquiesce, and I pray to God they never may. 

My opinions, sir, on this subject are explicit, and I wish they 
may be known; they are, that whenever our laws manifestly 
infringe the constitution under which they were made, the 
people ought not to hesitate whieh they should obey: if we 
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exceed otir powers we become tyrants and our acts haye no 
effect ThvBy sir, one of the first effects of measures such as 
this, if thej be acquiesced in, will be disaffection among the 
States and opposition among the people to yonr government; 
tumults, viotsdoiis, and a recurrence to first revolutionary 
principles: if they are submitted to, the consequences will be 
worse. After such manifest violation of the principles of our 
constitution the form will not long be sacred ; presently every 
vestige of it will be lost and swallowed up in the gulf of despot- 
ism. But should the evil proceed no further than the execu- 
tion of the presemt law, what a fearful picture will our country 
present! 

The system of espionage thus established, the country will 
swarm with information spies^ delators, and all that odious 
tribe that breed in the sunshine of deepotie pow^, that suck 
the blood of the unfortunate, and creep into the bosom of 
sleeping innocence only to awaken it with a burning wound. 
The hours of the most unsuspectijig confidence, the intimacies 
of friendship, or the recesses of domestic retirement, afford no 
security: the companion whom you must trust, the friend in 
whom you must confide, the domestic who waits in your cham- 
ber, are all tempted to betray your imprudence or guardless 
follies, to misrepresent your words, to convey them, distorted 
by calumny, to the secret tribunal where jealousy presides, 
where fear officiates as accuser, where suspicion is the only evi- 
dence that is heard. 

These, bad as they are, are not the only ill consequences of 
these measures. Among them we may reckon the loss of 
wealth, of population, and of commerce. Gentlemen who sup- 
port the bill seemed to be aware of this wh«i yesterday they 
introduced a clause to secure the property of those who might 
be ordered td go off. ''-Tlfify'^-«6yuld have foreseen the conse- 
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quenees of the etepe which th^y have been takiiig: it is now too 
late to discover that large sums are drawn from the banks; that 
a great capital is taken from eominerce. It is ridiculoufl to 
observe the solicitude they show to retain the wealth of these 
daz2gorous men, whose persons they are so ea^r to get lid of. 
If they wish to retain it, it must be by giving them security to 
their persons, and assuring them that while they respect the 
laws, the laws will protect them from arbitrary powers; it must 
be, in short, by rejecting the bill on your table. I might men- 
tion other inferior considerations: but I ought, sir, rather to 
entreat the pardon of the House for having touched on this. 
Compared to the brcAch of our constitution and the establish- 
ment of arbitrary power, every other topic is trifling; argu- 
ments of convenience sink into nothing; the preservation of 
wealth, the increase of commerce, however weighty on oUier 
occasions, here lose their importance, when the fundamental 
principles of freedom are in danger. I am tempted to borrow 
the impressive language of a foreign speaker, and exclaim — 
" Perish our commerce, let our constitution live ;'^ perish our 
riches, let our freedom live. This, sir, would be the sentiment 
of every American were the alternative between submission 
and wealth: but here, sir, it is proposed to destroy our wealth 
in order to ruin our commerce: not in order to preserve our 
constitution, but to break it — not to secure our freedom, but 
to abandon it. 

I have now done, sir, but before I sit down let me entreat 
gentlemen seriously to reflect before they pronounce the deci- 
sive vote that gives the first open stab to the principles of our 
government. Our mistaken zeal, like the patriarch of old, has 
bound one victim; it lies at the foot of the altar; a sacrifice of 
the first-bom offspring of freedom is proposed by those who 
gave it birth. The hand is alregj3y,^^jsed to strikoji and no^ 
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ingy I fear, but the voice of heaven can arrest the impioiifl 
blow. 

Let not gentlemen flatter themselves that the fervor of the 
moment can make the people insensible to these aggressions. It 
is an honest, noble warmth, produced by an indignant sense 
of injury. It will never, I trust, be extinct while there is a 
.proper cause to excite it. But the people of America, sir, 
though watchful against foreign aggressions, are not careless 
of domestic encroachment; they are as jealous, sir, of their lib- 
erties at home as of the power and prosperity of their country 
abroad; they will awake to a sense of their danger. Do not let 
us flatter ourselves, then, that these measures will be unob- 
served or disregarded: do not let us be told, sir, that we excite 
a fervor against foreign aggressions only to establish tyranny 
at home; that, like the arch-traitor, we cry, " Hail Columbia " 
at the moment we are betraying her to destruction; that we 
sing out, « happy land," when we a« plunging it in ruin and 
disgrace; and that we are absurd enough to call ourselves " free 
and enlightened " while we advocate principles that would 
have disgraced the age of Gothic barbarity, and establish a 
code compared to which the ordeal is wise and the trial by 
battle is merciful and just. 
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HABRIflON ORAT OTIS, an American statesman and orator, nephew 
of James Otis, waa bom in Boston, Massachusetts, October 8, 1765, 
and died there, October 28, 1848. He was graduated at Harvard with high 
honors in 1783, studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1786. He soon 
distinguished himself in his profession, his polished manners and his 
eloquent oratory being equal factors in his success, and from 1797 to 1801 
was a prominent Federalist member of Congress. He filled several official 
posts of importance in his native State, and, returning to Congress In 1817, 
sat for four years in the Senate. He took a conspicuous part in the 
famous Hartford Convention of 1814, a circumstance which led to his 
defeat when he was a candidate for the oflice cf first mayor of Boston. 
He was, however, chosen mayor in 1829. His most famous speeches were 
his eulogy upon Hamilton, delivered In 1804, and his reply in the Senate 
to Pinkney on the admission of Missouri to the Union. His published 
writings comprise " Letters in Defence of the Hantford Convention," 1824; 
" Orations and Addresses." 

EULOGY ON ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

PRONOUNCED AT THE REQUEST OF THE CITIZENS OF BOSTON, 

JULY a6, x8o4 

WE ARE convened, afflicted fellow citizens, to perform 
the only duties which our republics acknowledge 
or fulfil to their illustrious dead: to present to 
departed excellence an oblation of gratitude and respect, t« 
inscribe its virtues on the urn which contains its ashes, and to 
consecrate its example bv the tears and sympathy of an affec- 
tionate people. 

Must we, then, realize that Hamilton is no more! Must 
the sod, not yet cemented on the tomb of Washington, still 
moist with our tears, be so soon disturbed to admit the beloved 
companion of Washington, the partner of his dangers, the 
object of his confidence, the disciple who leaned upon his 

bosom! 

(3567) 
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Insatiable Death! Will not the heroes and statesmen 
whom mad ambition has sent from the crimsoned fields of 
Europe suffice to people thy dreary dominions 1 Thy dismal 
avenues have been thronged with princely martyrs and illus- 
trious victims. Crowns and sceptres, the spoils of royalty, are 
among thy recent trophies, and the blood of innoeenee and 
valor has flowed in torrents at thy inexorable command. Suck 
have been thy ravages in the Old World. And in our infant 
country how small was the remnant of our revolutioiuur/ h»t)e8 
which had been spared from thy fatal grasp! Could not oui 
"Warren, our Montgomery, our Mercer, our Greene, our Wash- 
ington appease thy vengeance for a few short years! Shall 
none of our early patriots be permitted to behcdd the perfee- 
tion of their own work in the stabiUty of our govenment and 
the maturity of our institutions! Or hast thou predetermined, 
dread King of Terrors! to blast the world's best hope, and, by 
depriving us of all the conductors of our glorious Revolution, 
compel us to bury our liberties in their tombs ! 

O Hamilton! great would be the relief of my mind were I 
permitted to exchange the arduous duty of attempting to por- 
tray the varied excellence of thy character for the privilege 
of venting the deep and unavailing sorrow which swells my 
bosom at the remembrance of the gentleness of thy nature, of 
thy splendid talents and placid virtues! But, my respected 
friends, an indulgence of these feelings would be inconsistent 
with that deliberate recital of the services and qualities of this 
great man which is required by impartial justice and your 
expectations. 

In governments which recognize the distinctions of splen- 
did birth and titles, the details of illustrious lineage and con- 
nections become interesting to those who are accustomed to 
value those advantages. But in the man whose loss we 
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deplore, the interval between manhood and death was bo uni- 
formly filled by a display of the energies of his mighty mind 
that the world has scarcely paused to inquire into the story of 
his infant or puerile years. He was a planet the dawn of which 
was not perceived; which rose with full splendor, and emitted 
a constant stream of glorious light until the hour of its sudden 
and portentous eclipse. 

At the age of eighteen, while cultivating his mind at Colum- . 
bia College, he was roused from the leisure and delights of 
scientific groves by the din of war. He entered the American 
army as an officer of artillery, and at that early period 
familiarized himself to wield both his sword and his pen in 
the service of his country. He developed at once the qual- 
ities which command precedency, and the modesty which con- 
ceals its pretensions. Frank, afiFable, intelligent, and brave, 
young Hamilton became the favorite of his fellow soldiers. 
His intuitive perception and correct judgment rendered him 
a rapid proficient in military science, and his merit silenced 
the envy wliich it excited. 

A most honorable distinction now awaited him. He 
attracted the attention of the commander-in-chief, who 
appointed him an aid and honored him with his confidence 
and friendship. This dconestic relation afforded to both, fre- 
quent means of comparing their opinions upon the policy and 
destinies of our country, upon the sources of its future pros-, 
perity and grandeur, upon the imperfection of its existing 
establishments; and to digest those principles which, in hap- 
pier times might be interwoven into a more perfect model. 
of government. Hence> probably, originated that filial vene- 
ration for Washington and adherence to his maxims which, 
were ever conspicuous in the deportment of Hamilton; and 
hence the exalted esteem and predilection imiformly dis- 
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played by the magnanimous patron to the faithful and affec- 
tionate pupil. 

While the disasters of the American army, and the perse- 
verance of the British ministry presented the gloomy pros- 
pect of protracted warfare, young Hamilton appeared to be 
content in his station and with the opportunities which he had 
of fighting by the side and executing the orders of his beloved 
chief. But the investment of the army of Comwallis sud- 
denly changed the aspect of affairs and rendered it probable 
that this campaign, if successful, would be the most bril- 
liant and decisive of any that was likely to occur. It now 
appeared that his heart had long panted for an occasion to 
signalize his intrepidity and devotion to the service of his 
country. 

He obtained, by earnest entreaties, the command of a 
detachment destined to storm the works of Yorktown. It is 
well known with what undaunted courage he pressed on to 
the assault, with unloaded arms presented his bosom to- the 
dangers of the bayonet, carried the fort, and thus eminently 
contributed to decide the fate of the battle and of his coun- 
try. But even here the impetuosity of the youthful con- 
queror was restrained by the clemency of the benevolent man : 
the butchery of the American garrison at New London 
would have justified and seemed to demand an exercise of 
the rigors of retaliation. This was strongly intimated to 
Colonel Hamilton, but we find in his report to his command- 
ing officer, in his own words, that, "incapable of imitating 
examples of barbarity, and forgetting recent provocations, he 
spared every man who ceased to resist." 

Having soon afterward terminated his military career, he 
returned to New York and qualified himself to commence prac- 
tice as a counsellor at law. But the duties and emoluments of 
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his profession were not then permitted to stifle his solicitude to 
give a correct tone to public opinion by the propagation of 
principles worthy of adoption by a people who had just under- 
taken to govern themselves. He found the minds of men chafed 
and irritated by the recollection of their recent sufferings and 
dangers. The city of New York, so long a garrison, pre- 
sented scenes and incidents which naturally aggravated these 
dispoeitions, and too many were inclined to fan the flame of 
discord and mar the enjoyment and advantages of peace by 
fomenting the animosities engendered by the collisions of 
war. 

To soothe these angry passions; to heal these wounds; to 
demonstrate the folly and inexpediency of scattering the bitter 
tares of national prejudice and private rancor among the seeds 
of public prosperity, were objects worthy of the heart and 
head of Hamilton. To these he applied himself, and by a 
luminous pamphlet assuaged the public resentment against 
those whose sentiments had led them to oppose the Revolu- 
tion; and thus preserved from exile many valuable citizens 
who have supported the laws and increased the opulence of 
their native state. 

From this period he appears to have devoted himself prin- 
cipally to professional occupations, which were multiplied by 
his increasing celebrity, until he became a member of the con-^ 
vention which met at Annapolis merely for the purpose of 
devising a mode of levying and collecting a general impost. 
Although the object of this convention was thus limited, yet 
so manifold, in his view, were the defects of the old confedera- 
tion, that a reform in one particular would be ineffectual; 
he therefore first suggested the proposal of attempting a rad- 
ical change in its principles; and the address to the people 
of the United States, recommending a general convention 
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witli JXLOTB extensive powers, whicli was adopted by thai; 
asseioUj, was the work of his pen. 

To the second convention, which framed the constitution^ 
he was also deputed as a delegate from the State of New YodL 

In that aB&en[iblage of the brightest jewels of America the 
genius of Hamilton ^arkled with preeminent lustre. Hhe 
best of our orators were improved bj the example o£ his 
eioquenee. The most experienced of our statesmen were 
instructed Oj the solidity of hifi sentiments, and all were con- 
vinced of the utility and extent of his agency in framing the 
constitution. 

When the instrument was presented to the people for their 
ratification, the obstacles incident to every attempt to com- 
bine the interests, views, and opinions of the various States 
threatened, in some of them, to frustrate the hopes and exer- 
tions of its friends. The fears of the timid^ the jealousies 
of the ignorant^ the arts of the designing, and the sincere con- 
viction of the superficial, were arrayed into a formidable alli- 
anoe in opposition to the system* But the magic pen of Ham- 
pton dissolved this league. Animated by the magnitude ef 
his object, he enriched the daily papers with the researches of 
a mind teeming with political information. In these rapid 
essayS), written amid the avocations of business and under 
the pressure of the occasion, it would be natural to expect 
that much would require revision and correction. But in the 
mind of Hamilton nothing was superficial but resentment of 
imjuries; nothing fugitive but those transient (emotions whiek 
sometimes lead virtue astray. These pa*oductiaQS of Jus pen 
are now considered as a standard commentary upon the nature 
of our government; and he lived to hear them quoted by his 
friends and adversaries, as high anliiority, in the tribunals of 
justice and in ihe legislature of the nation. 
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Wken the constitution was adopted, and Washington wa9 
called to the jwesidency by his grateful country, our departed 
friend was appointed to the charge of the treasury depart- 
ment; and of consequence became a confidential member of 
the adnnnifftration. In this new sphere of action he dis- 
played a ductility and extent of genius, a fertility in expe- 
di«Q.ts^ a faculty of arrangement, an industry in application to 
business, and a promptitude in despatch, but, beyond all, a 
purity of public virtue and disinterestedness, which are too 
mighty for the grasp of my feeble powers of description. 

Indeed, the public character of Hamilton and his measures 
from this period are so intimately connected with the his- 
tory of our country that it is impossible to do justice to 
one without devoting a volume to the other. The treasury of 
the United States, at the time of his entrance upon the duties 
of his office, wais literally a creature of the imagination and 
existed only in nam«, unless folios of unsettled balances and 
bundles of reproachful claims were deserving the name of a 
treasury. 

Mcmej there was nonCy and of public credit scarcely a 
shadow remained. No national system for raising and col- 
lecting a revenue had been attempted, and no estimate could 
be formed, from the experiments of the different States, of 
the probable result of any project of deriving it from com- 
merce. The national debt was not only unpaid, but its amount 
was a subject of uncertainty and conjecture. Such was ^le 
cliftos frcm which the secretary was called upon to eKcit 
the elements of a r^ular system adequate to the immediate 
exigencies of a new and expensive establishment, and to an 
honorable provision for the public debt. His ardnotw duty 
was not to reform abuses, but to create resources; not to- 
imi?rove upon precedent, but to rnrent a mwdel. In. an ocean 
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of experiment he liad neither chart nor compass but those of 
his own invention. Yet such was the comprehensive vigor of 
his mind that his original projects possessed the hardihood 
of settled regulations. His sketches were little short of the 
perfection of finished pictures. In th^ first session of Con- 
gress he produced a plan for the organization of the trea- 
sury department and for the collection of a national revenue ; 
and in the second, a report of a system for funding the 
national debt. Great objections were urged against the expe- 
diency of the principles assumed by him for the basis of 
his system; but no doubt remained of their effect. A dormant 
capital was revived, and with it commerce and agriculture 
awoke as from the sleep of death. By the enchantment of 
this " mighty magician " the beauteous fabric of public credit 
rose in full majesty upon the ruins of the old confederation; 
and men gazed with astonishment upon a youthful prodigy 
who at the age of thirty-three, having already been the orna- 
ment of the camp, the forum, and the senate, was now sud- 
denly transformed into an accomplished financier and a 
self-taught adept, not only in the general principles, but the 
intricate details, of his new department. 

It is not wonderful that such resplendent powers o:^ doing 
right should have exposed him* to the suspicion of doing wrong. 
He was suspected and accused. His political adversaries were 
his judges. Their investigation of his conduct and honorable 
acquittal added new lustre to his fame and confirmed the 
national sentiment that in his public character he was indeed 
"a man without fear and without reproach.'' 

To his exertions in this department we are indebted for 
many important institutions. Among others, the plan of 
redeeming the public debt, and of a national bank to facil- 
itate the operations of government, were matured and adopted 
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under his auspices; and so complete were his arrangements 
that his successors, though men of undoubted talents, and one 
of them a political opponent, have found nothing susceptible 
of material improvement. 

But the obligations of his country during this period were 
not confined to his merits as a financier. 

The flame of insurrection was kindled in the western coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania, and raged with such violence that large 
detachments of military force were marched to the scene ot 
the disturbance, and the presence of the great Washington 
was judged necessary to quell the increasing spirit of revolt. 
He ordered the secretary to quit the duties of his department 
and attend him on the expedition. His versatile powers were 
immediately and efficaciously applied to restore the authority 
of the laws. The principal burden of the important civil and 
military arrangements requisite for this purpose devolved 
upon his shoulders. It was owing to his humanity that the 
leaders of this rebellion escaped exemplary punishment: and 
the successful issue was, in public and unqualified terms, 
ascribed to him by those whose political relations would not 
have prompted them to pay him the homage of immerited 
praise. 

He was highly instrumental in preserving our peace and 
neutrality, and saving us from the ruin which has befallen 
the republics of the Old World. Upon this topic I am 
desirous of avoiding every intimation which might prove offen- 
sive to individuals of any party. God forbid that the sacred 
sorrow in which we all unite should be disturbed by the mix- 
ture of any imkindly emotions! I would merely do justice to 
thi^ honored shade without arraigning the motives of those 
who disapproved and opposed his measures. 

The dangers which menaced our infant government at the 
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commencement of the French revolution are no longer a sub- 
ject of controversy. The principles profeaeed by the first leaders 
of that revolution were so congenial to those of the American 
people; their pretences of aiming merely at the reformation 
of abtraes were so plausible; the spectacle of a great people 
struggling to recover their " long-lost liberties " was so impos- 
ing and august; while that of a combination of tyrants to 
conquer and subjugate was so revolting; the services, received 
from one oi the belligerent powers, and the injuries inflicted 
by the other, were so recent in our minds, — ^that the sensi- 
bility of the nation was excited to the most exquisite pitch. 

To this disposition, so favorable to the wishes of France, 
every appeal was made which intrigue, corruption, flattery, 
and threats could dictate. At this dangerous and dazzling 
crisis there were but few men entirely exempt from the gen- 
eral delirium. 

Among that few was Hamilton. His penetrating eye dis- 
cerned, and his prophetic voice foretold, the tendency and con- 
sequence of the first revolutionary movements. He was 
assured that every people which should espouse the cause of 
France would pass under her yoke, and that the people of 
France, like every nation which surrenders its reason to the 
mercy of demagogues, would be driven by the storms of 
anarchy upon the shores oi despotisaa. All this he knew was 
conformable to the invariable law of nature and experience 
of mankind. From the reach of thi» desolation he waft anx- 
ious to save his country, and in the pursmt of his purpose he 
breasted the assaults of calumny and prejudice. " The tor- 
rent roared, and he did buffet it.'*^ 

Appreciating the advantages cf a nefcrtnifl pGtS^en, file 
co-operated with Washington, Adams, and the other patriots 
of that day in the means best adapted to maintain it The 
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rights and duties of neutrality, proclaimed by the President, 
were explained and enforced by Hamilton in the character of 
Pacificus. The attempts to corrupt and intimidate were 
resisted. The British treaty was justified and defended m an 
honorable compact with our natural friends, and pregnant with 
advantages 'which have sinee been realized and acknowledged 
bj its opponents. 

By this pacific and vigoroufl policy, in die whole course of 
which the genius and activity of Hamilton were conspicuoufi, 
time and inf oamation were afforded to the American nation, 
and coorrect views ware acquired of our situation and interests. 
We beheld the republics of Europe march in procession to the 
funeral of thdr own liberties by the lurid light of the revolu- 
tionary torch. The tumult of the passLcms subsided, the wis- 
dom of the administoition was perceived, and America now 
remains a solitaiy monument in the desolated plains of liberty. 

Having remained at the head of the treasury several years 
and filled its coffers, having developed the sources of an ample 
iserenne and tested the advantages of his own system by his 
own experience, iind having expended his private fortune, he 
found it necessary to retire from public employment and to 
devote his attention to the claims of a large and dear family« 
What brighter instance of disinterested honor has ever been 

That a man upon whom devolved the task of originating 
a system of revenue for a nation; of devising the checks in his 
own department; of providing for the collection of sums the 
amoimt of which was conjectural; that a man who anticipated 
theeffieets of a funding flyetem yet aseeret in hk own bosom, 
and who was thus enabled to have secured a princely fortune 
coBsi^eaidy with principles esteemed fail- by the world; that 
such a man, by n^o means addiicted to an expe^ve or extravar 
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gant style of living, should have retired from office destitute 
of means adequate to the wants of mediocrity, and have 
resorted to professional labor for the means of decent support, 
are facts which must instruct and astonish those who, in coun- 
tries habituated to corruption and venality, are more attentive 
to the gains than to the duties of official station. Yet Hamil- 
ton was that man. It was a fact, always known to his friends, 
and it is now evident from his testament, made under a deep 
presentiment of his approaching fate. Blush, then, ministers 
and warriors of imperial France, who have deluded your 
nation by pretensions to a disinterested regard for its liberties 
and rights! Disgorge the riches extorted from your fellow 
citizens and the spoils amassed from confiscation and blood! 
Restore to impoverished nations the price paid by them for the 
privilege of slavery and now appropriated to the refinements of 
luxury and corruption! Approach the tomb of Hamilton and 
compare the insignificance of your gorgeous palaces with the 
awful majesty of this tenement of clay! 

We again accompany our friend in the walks of private life 
and in the assiduous pursuit of his profession until the aggres- 
sions of France compelled the nation to assume the attitude of 
defence. He was now invited by the great and enlightened 
statesman who had succeeded to the Presideucy, and at the 
express request of the commander-in-chief, to accept of the sec- 
ond rank in the army. Though no man had manifested a 
greater desire to avoid war, yet it is freely confessed that when 
war appeared to be inevitable his heart exulted in " the tented 
field " and he loved the life and occupation of a soldier. His 
early habits were formed amid the fascinations of the camp. 
And though the pacific policy of Adams once more rescued us 
from war and shortened the existence of the army estabUsh- 
menl^ yet liEiidunitiiKQ P99 guffiieieiLt to secure to him the love 
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and confidence of officers and men, to enable him to display 
the talents and qualities of a great general, and to justify the 
most favorable prognostics of his prowess in the field. 

Once more this excellent man unloosed the helmet from his 
brow and returned to the duties of the forum. From this 
time he persisted in a firm resolution to decline all civil honors 
and promotion and to live a private citizen unless again sum- 
moned to the defence of his country. He became more than 
ever assiduous in his practice at the bar, and intent upon his 
plans of domestic happiness, until a nice and mistaken estimate 
of the claims of honor impelled him to the fatal act which 
terminated his life. 

While it is far from my intention to draw a veil over this 
last great error, or in the least measure to justify a practice 
which threatens in its progress to destroy the liberty of speech 
and of opinion, it is but justice to the deceased to state the cir- 
cumstances which should palliate the resentment that may be 
excited in some good minds toward his memory. From the 
last sad memorial which we possess from his hand, and in 
which, if our tears permit, we may trace the sad presage of the 
impending catastrophe, it appears that his religious principles 
were at variance with the practice of duelling, and that he 
could not reconcile his benevolent heart to shed the blood of an 
adversary in private combat, even in his own defence. It was, 
then, from public motives that he committed this great mis- 
take. It was for the benefit of his country that he erroneously 
conceived himself obliged to make the painful sacrifice of his 
principles and to expose his life. The sober judgment of the 
man was confounded and misdirected by the jealous honor of 
the soldier; and he evidently adverted to the possibility of 
events that might render indispensable the esteem and confi- 
dence of soldiers as well as of citizens. 
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But while religion moumB for this aberration of the jndg' 
ment of a great man, she derives some consolation from his tes- 
timony in her favor. If she rejects the apology, she admits the 
repentance; and if the good example be not an atonement, it 
may be an antidote for the bad. Let ns, then, in an age of infi- 
delity, Join, in imagination, the desolate gnonp of wife amd 
children and friends who snrroxinded the dying bed of ihe in- 
quisitive, the luminous, the scientific Hamilton, and witness 
his attestation to the truth and comforts of our holy religion. 
Let us behold the lofty warrior bow his head before the cross 
of the meek and lowly Jesus; and he who had so lately gvaeed 
the sujnptuous tables and society of the luxurious and ric&, 
BOW, regardless of these meaner pleasures, aspiring to be ad- 
mitted to a sublime enjoyment with which no worldly joys c*n 
compare, — ^to a devout and humble participation of the Bread 
of Life. The religious fervor of his last moments was not an 
impulse of decaying nature yielding to its fears, but the resn^ 
of a firm conviction of the truths of the goi^l. I am well 
informed that in early life the evidences of the Christian re- 
ligion had attracted his serious examination and obtained 
his deEberate assent to their truth, and that he daily, upon his 
knees, devoted a portion of time to a compliance with one of its 
most important injunctions: and that, however these edifying 
propensities might have yielded occasionally to the business and 
temptations of life, they always resumed their infltience ffftd 
would probably have prompted him to a public profession ef 
his faith in his Redeemer. 

Such was the untimely fate of Alexander Hamilton, whMs 
character warrants the apprehension that, " take him for all 
in all, we ne'er shall look upon his like again.^^ 

Nature, even in the partial distribution of her favors, gen- 
erally limits the attainments of great men within disftinel aad 
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particular spheres of emmence. But he was the darling of 
nature and privileged beyond the rest of her favorites. His 
mind caught at a glance that perfect comprehension of a sub- 
ject for which others are indebted to patient labor and investi- 
gation. In whatever departm^at he was called to ftet he die- 
cov^ed an intuitive knowledge of its duties which gave him 
an immediate ascend^xcy over those who had made them the 
study of their. lives; so that, after running through the circle of 
office as a soldier, statesman, and financier, no question 
remained for which he had been qualified, but only in which 
he had evinced the most superlative merit. He did not dissem- 
ble his attachment to a military life, nor his consciousness of 
possessing talents for conmiand; yet no man more strenuously 
advocated the rights of the civil over the military power, nor 
more cheerfully abdicated command and returned to the rank 
of the citizen when his country could dispense with the neoe«h 
sity of an army. 

In his private profession, at a bar abounding with men of 
learning and experience, he was without a rival. He arranged, 
with the happiest facility, the materials collected in the vast 
storehouse of his memory, surveyed his subject under all its 
ai^>ects, and enforced his arguments with such powers of rea- 
soning that nothing was wanting to produce conviction and 
generally to ensure success. His eloquence combined the ner- 
vousness and copious elegance of the Greek and Koman schools 
and gave him the choice of hk clients and his business. These 
wcmderful powers were accompanied by a natural politeness 
and winning condescension which forestalled the envy of his 
brethren. Their hearts were gained before their pride was 
alarmed; and they united in their approbation of a pre-emi- 
nence which reflected honor on their fraternity. 

From such talents, adorned by incorruptible honesty and 
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boTlndlesB generosity, an immense personal influence over lii» 
political and private friends was inseparable; and by those who 
did not know him, and who saw the use to which ambition 
might apply it^ he was sometimes suspected of views unpropi- 
tious to the nature of our government. The charge was incon- 
sistent with the exertions he had made to render that govern- 
ment, in its present form, worthy of the attachment and sup- 
port of the peoplie, and his voluntary relinquishment of the 
means of ambition, the purse-strings of the nation. He was, 
indeed, ambitious, but not of power; he was ambitious only to 
convince the world of the spotless integrity of his administra- 
tion and character. This was the key to the finest sensibilities 
of his heart. He shrunk from the imputation of misconduct in 
public life: and if his judgment ever misled him, it was only 
when warped by an excessive eagerness to vindicate himself at 
the expense of his discretion. To calumny in every other 
shape he opposed the defence of dignified silence and con- 
tempt. 

Had such a character been exempt from foibles and frailties 
it would not have been human. Yet so small was the cata- 
logue of these that they would have escaped observation but 
for the unparalleled frankness of his nature, which prompted 
him to confess them to the world. He did not consider great- 
ness as an authority for habitual vice; and he repented with 
such contrition of casual error that none remained offended 
but those who never had a right to complain. The virtues of 
his private and domestic character comprised whatever con- 
ciliates affection and begets respect. To envy he was a 
stranger, and of merit and talents the unaffected eulogist and 
admirer. The charms of his conversation, the brilliance of his 
wit, his regard to decorum, his ineffable good humor, which 
led him down from the highest range of intellect to the level 
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of colloquial pleasantry, will never be forgotten, perhape never 
equalled. 

To observe that such a man was dear to his family would be 
superfluous. To describe how dear, impossible. Of this we 
might obtain some adequate conception could we look into the 
retreat which he had chosen for the solace of his future years; 
which, enlivened by liis presence, was so lately the mansion of 
cheerfulness and content; but now,, alas! of lamentation and 
woe I 

" For him no mere the blazing hearth shall bum, 
Or tender consort wait with anxious care; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share." 

With his eye upon the eternal world, this dying hero had 
been careful to prepare a testament almost for the sole purpose 
of bequeathing to his orphans the rich legacy of his principles; 
and having exhibited, in his last hours, to this little band the 
manner in which a Christian should die, he drops, in his flight 
to heaven, a summary of the principles by which a man of 
honor should live. 

The universal sorrow manifested in every part of the Union 
upon the melancholy exit of this great man is an unequivocal 
testimonial of the public opinion of his worth. The place of 
his residence is overspread with a gloom which bespeaks the 
presence of a public calamity, and the prejudices of party are 
absorbed in the overflowing tide of national grief. 

It is indeed a subject of consolation that diversity of politi- 
cal opinions has not yet extinguished the sentiment of public 
gratitude. There is yet a hope that events like these, which 
bring home to our bosoms the sensation of a common loss, may 
yet remind us of our common interest and of the times when 
with one accord we joined in the homage of respect to our liv- 
ing as well as to our deceased worthies. 
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Should those days onee more return, when the people of 
America, united as they once were united, shall make merit 
ihe laeofiure of their n^iiiiofaation and confidence, we may hope 
ioT a consftant suecesmn of patriots and heroes. But should 
our eountry be reait by factions, and the merit of the man be 
estimated by the ^eal of the partizan, irreparable will be the 
loss o£ those few men who, having once 'been esteemed by all, 
might again have acquired the confidence of all and aaved 
their coimtry in an hour of peril by their talents and vir- 
tues. 

" So stream the sorrows that embalm the brave; 
^1m tears ^diicfa Tirtue flhedi on glory's grave.'* 
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SIR JAMJSS MACKINTOSH, a Britteb philAsopher^ Btatcsman, and orator, 
was born at Aldourle, near Inverness, Scotland, October 24, 1765. 
After leading Kind's Celleve, Abevdeen, he aiudiied medicine for a whila at 
Edinburgh University, and in 1788 went to London, where he was married 
the following year. After a period dltaivoted i» litevary work omd the 
study of law he was called to the ban of Lincoln's Inn in 1796, where his 
eloquence as an advocate soon won the unstinted praise of all who heaffd 
hCm. la 1802 ha was kitighted and ai^ointed recorder of Bombay, amd 
after his further advancement in India to the post of judge of admiralty, 
le retamcd to Bntrland In tSlt2. He then eeatered PftrliameBt am member 
for Nairn, and was soon prominent as a defender of liberal measures, 
idthough as a parliamentary debater he did net fUlly sustain the briUiant 
reputatioa gained in the court room. From 1818 to 1824 he was professor 
of law and general politics at Haileybury College, and in 1830, as commta- 
•iener of the Board of Coatrol, taek part in the inquiry into East Indian 
affairs. His death occurred in Londfbn, May 30, 1832. Mackintosh's most 
aumovabKe spewdi was his deftenee of Peltier, dellyered February 21, 1808. 
Aa a philosopher his style is somewhat obscure and his argument suffers 
firom wanii of precision in tbought. BHs writings include: " DIsputafttts 
Physiolngtca: Inaugur antes de* Actlone Muscular i " (1787) ; ** VlndicitB 
GalliflB •• (1791), an effective reply to Burke's *• Flrench Revolutton; " 
" Discourse on tfae Low- eC Nbture and NatiABS " (1790); " Speech Hi Defiance 
of Peltier" (1803); "History of England" (1830); " DisserUtion on the 
Ftocgreas of Bthfeal PhUosophy " afl3<^; and " History of the Rewlirtisii 
in England in 1688." 



ON THE TRIAL OF JEAN PELTIER 



[In 1802 Mr. Peltier started a French newspaper in London called 
" L'Ambigu>" and put on the frontispiece the figure of a spMns (cmbleat- 
atic ef mystery), with a head which strikingly resembled that of Bonaparte, 
wearing a crown. Its pages were filled with instances of the despotism of 
the First Consul, some violent and some ridiculous, snd it was character- 
ized, on the whole, by great bitterness, while one of the numbers directly 
hinted at the assassination of Bonaparte. 

These things gave so much annoyance to Bonaparte that he actually 
demanded that the English government send Peltier out of Hm kingdom; 
and when this was refused he insisted, as France was then at peace with 
England, that Mr. Peltier should be prosecuted by the BhgUsh attorney- 
general for "a libel on a friendly government!" upon which suhjcct the 
laws of England were strict even to severity.] 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY,— The time is now 
come for me to address you in behalf of the unfor- 
tunate gentleman who is the defendant on this 
record. 

I must begin with observing that though I know myself too 
well to ascribe to anything but to the kindness and good nature 
of my learned friend, the Attorney General, the unmerited 
praises which he has been pleased to bestow on me, yet, I will 
venture to say, he has done me no more than justice in suppos- 
ing that in this place and on this occasion, where I exercise the 
functions of an inferior minister of justice, — an inferior min- 
ister, indeed, but a minister of justice still, — I am incapable 
of lending myself to the passions of any client, and that I will 
not make the proceedings of this court subservient to any polit- 
ical purpose. Whatever is respected by the laws and govern- 
ment of my country shall in this place be respected by me. 
In considering matters that deeply interest the quiet, the 
safety, and the liberty of all mankind, it is impossible for me 
not to feel warmly and strongly; but I shall make an effort to 
control my feelings, however painful that effort may be, and 
where I cannot speak out but at the risk of offending either 
sincerity or prudence I shall labor to contain myself and be 
silent. 

I cannot but feel, gentlemen, how much I stand in need of 
your favorable attention and indulgence. The charge which I 
have to defend is surrounded with the most invidious topics of 
discussion; but they are not of my seeking. The case and the 
topics which are inseparable from it are brought here by the 
prosecutor. Here I find them, and here it is my duty to deal 
with them as the interests of Mr. Peltier seem to me to require. 
He, by his choice and confidence, has cast on me a very ardu- 
ous duty which I could not decline and which I can still less 
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"betray. He has a right to expect from me a faithful, a zealous, 
and a fearless defence; and this his just expectation, accord- 
ing to the measure of my humble abilities, shall be fulfilled. 

I have said a fearless defence. Perhaps that word was 
unnecessary in the place where I now stand. Intrepidity in 
the discharge of professional duty is so common a quality at 
the English bar that it has, thank God, long ceased to be a mat- 
ter of boast or praise. If it had been otherwise, gentlemen, if 
the bar could have been silenced or overawed by power, I may 
presume to say that an English jury would not this day have 
been met to administer justice. Perhaps I need scarce say that 
my defence shall be fearless in a place where fear never 
entered any heart but that of a criminal. But you will pardon 
me for having said so much when you consider who the real 
parties before you are. 

Gentlemen, the real prosecutor is the master of the greatest 
empire the civilized world ever saw. The defendant is a 
defenceless, proscribed exile. He is a French Royalist, who 
fled from his country in the autumn of 1792, at the period of 
that memorable and awful emigration when all the proprietors 
and magistrates of the greatest civilized country of Europe 
were driven from their homes by the daggers of assassins; 
when our shores were covered, as with the wreck of a great 
tempest, with old men, and women, and children, and minis- 
ters of religion, who .fled from the ferocity of their coimtry- 
men as before an army of invading barbariane. 

The greatest part of these unfortunate exiles — of those, I 
mean, who have been spared by the sword, who have survived 
the effect of pestilential climates or broken hearts — ^have been 
since permitted to revisit their country. Though despoiled of 
their all, they have eagerly embraced even the sad privilege 
of being suffered to die in their native land. 
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Even this miserable indulgence was to be purchased by com- 
pliances, by declarations of allegiance to the new government, 
which some of these suffering Royalists deemed incompatible 
with their consciences, with their dearest attachments, and 
their most sacred duties. Among these last is Mr. Peltier. I 
do not presume to blame those who submitted, and I trust you 
will not judge harshly of those who refused. Tou will not 
think unfavorably of a man who stands before you as the vol- 
untary victim of his loyalty and honor. If a revolution (which 
God avert) were to drive us into exile and to cast us on a for- 
eign shore, we should expect, at least, to be pardoned by gen- 
erous men for stubborn loyalty and unseasonable fidelity to 
the laws and government of our fathers. 

This unfortunate gentleman had devoted a great part of his 
life to literature. It was the amusement and ornament of 
his better days. Since his own ruin and the desolation of his 
country he has been compelled to employ it as a means of 
support. For the last ten years he has been engaged in a 
variety of publications of considerable importance; but since 
the peace he has desisted from serious political discussion and 
confined himself to the obscure journal which is now before 
you, the least calculated, surely, of any publication that ever 
issued from the press, to rouse the alarms of the most jealous 
government; which will not be read in England because it is 
not written in our language; which cannot be read in Franc© 
because its entry into that country is prohibited by a power 
whose mandates are not very supinely enforced nor often 
evaded with impunity; which can have no other object than 
that of amusing the companions of the author's principles and 
misfortunes, by pleasantries and sarcasms on their victorious 
enemies. 

There is, indeed, gentlemen, one remarkable circumstance 
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in this, unfoortunate publication; it is the onlj^ or almosl tke 
only journal which still dares to espouse the cause of that 
xoyal and illuBtrious family which but fourteen years ago 
was flattered by eveiry press and guarded by every tribunal 
in Europe. Even the court in which we are met affords an 
example of the vicissitudes of their fortune. My learned 
friend has reminded you that the last prosecution tried in this 
place at the instance of a French government was for a libel 
on that magnanimous princess who has since been butchered 
in sight of her palace. 

I do not make these observations with any purpose of ques- 
tioning the general principles which have been laid down by 
my learned friend. I must admit his right to bring before 
you those who libel any government recognized by his 
Majesty and at peace with the British empire. I admit that 
whether such a government be of yesterday or a thousand 
yeans dd^ whether it be a crude and b}oody usurpation <»r the 
most ancient^ just^ and paternal authority upon earthy we are 
here equally bound, by his Majesty's recognition, to protect 
it against libellous attacks. I admit that if, during our usur- 
pation, Lord Clarendon had published his history at Paris, or 
the Marquess of Montrose his verses on the murder of his 
sovereign, or Mr. Crowley his " Discourse on Cromwell's Gov- 
ernment," and if the English ambassador had complained, the 
President De Moli, or any other of the great magistrates who 
then adorned the Parliament of Paris, however reluctantly, 
painfully, and indignantly, might have been compelled to have 
condemned these illustrious men to the pimishment of libel- 
lers. I say this only for the sake of bespeaking a favorable 
attention,, from your generosity and compassio% to what will 
be feebly urged in behalf of my unfortunate client, who has 
saeci&ced his fortune, his hc^ei^ his conneetiona^ his country, 
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to his conscience; who seems marked out for destruction in 
this his last asylum. 

That he still enjoys the security of this asylum, that he 
has not been sacrificed to the resentment of his powerful ene- 
mies, is perhaps owing to the firmness of the king's govern- 
ment. If that be the fact, gentlemen; if his Majesty's min- 
isters have resisted applications to expel this unfortunate gen- 
tleman from England, I should publicly thank them for their 
firmness if it were not unseemly and improper to suppose 
that they could have acted otherwise — to thank an English 
government for not violating the most sacred duties of 
hospitality; for not bringing indelible disgrace on their 
country. 

But be that as it may, gentlemen, he now comes before you 
perfectly satisfied that an English jury is the most refreshing 
prospect that the eye of accused innocence ever met in a 
human tribunal; and he feels with me the most fervent grati- 
tude to the Protector of empires that, surrounded as we are 
with the ruins of principalities and powers, we still continue 
to meet together, after the manner of our fathers, to admin- 
ister justice in this her ancient sanctuary. 

There is another point of view in which this case seems to 
me to merit your most serious attention. I consider it as the 
first of a long series of conflicts between the greatest power 
in the world and the only free press remaining in Europe. 
No man living is more thoroughly conviQced than I am that 
my learned friend, Mr. Attorney General, will never degrade 
his excellent character; that he will never disgrace his high 
magistracy by mean compliances, by an immoderate and 
imconscientious exercise of power; yet I am convinced, by cir- 
cumstances, which I shall now abstain from discussing, that 
I am to consider this as the first of a long series of conflicts 
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between the greatest power in the world and the only free 
press now remaining in Europe. 

Gentlemen, this distinction of the English press is new; 
it is a proud and melancholy distinction. Before the great 
earthquake of the French Revolution had swallowed up all 
the asylums of free discussion on the Continent, we enjoyed 
that iprivilege indeed more fully than others; but we did not 
enjoy it exclusively. In great monarchies the press has 
always been considered as too formidable an engine to be 
entrusted to unlicensed individuals. 

But in other continental countries, either by the laws of 
the state or by long habits of liberality and toleration in 
magistrates, a liberty of discussion has been enjoyed perhaps 
sufficient for most useful purposes. It existed, in fact, where 
it was not protected by law; and the wise and generous con- 
nivance of governments was daily more and more secured by 
the growing civilization of their subjects. In Holland, in 
Switzerland, in the imperial towns of Germany, the press was 
either legally or practically free. Holland and Switzerland 
are no more; and since the commencement of this prosecution 
fifty imperial towns have been erased from the list of inde- 
pendent states by one dash of the pen. Three or four still 
preserve a precarious and trembling existence. I will not say 
by what compliances they must purchase its continuance. I 
will not insfult the feebleness of st-atee whose unmerited fall 
I do most bitterly deplore* 

These governments were in many respects one of the most 
interesting parts of the ancient system of Europe. Unfortu- 
nately for tlie repose of mankind, great states are compelled, 
by regard to their own safety, to consider the military spirit 
and martial habits of their people as one of the main objects 
of their policy. Frequent hostilities seem almost the neces- 
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any oonditiom of their greatBeee; and wit^nt being great 
they cannot long remain safe. Smaller etfrtes, exempted 
from tins cruel necessity — a haid conditien oi greatness, a 
bitter satire on linman nature -^ devoted tketnselFes to tihe 
aortB of peace, to tke coltivBtion of literataie, and the impro^ire- 
ment of reason. They became places cxf refuge for free and 
feairleaB discussian; they were the impartial Bpectators and 
jodgea of rtbe yarious -contests of ambiition which from time to 
time distorted the quiet of the world. 

They thus became peculiarly qualified to be lie organs of 
that pioOdHc opinioa whida conYerted Europe into a great 
republic wifth laws which mitigated though they could not 
extingvish ambitiofL, and with moral tribunals to whieh cnren 
the most despotic sovereigns were amenable. If wais of 
aggraBdiiasmesLt were undertakea. their authors were arraigned 
in the face of Europe. 

If acta fif internal tyranny were perpetocated, they resounded 
fr^ a {fchcmsand presses throughout aU cmlized couzttnes. 
Princes on whose will there were no legal checks thus fouiKl 
a moral restraint which the most powerful of them could ixot 
brave with absolute impunity. They acted before a Tssk 
anidienoe to whose applause or condemnation they could nirt 
be utterly indifferent. The very oaustitutaion of hruBaan 
nature, the unalterable laws of the mind of man, against which 
all rebellion is fruitless, sub jsected the proudest tyrants to this 
control. No elevation of power, no depravity however con- 
smnmate, zk> mnoceSfCe however spotless, can render ihan 
wholly independent of the praise or blame of his fellow men. 

These governments were in other respects one of the most 
beautiful and interesting parts of o«ir ancient system. The 
perfect security of sueh inconsiderable and feeble states, their 
uadistuijaed tranquillity amid the wars and conquests that eur- 
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iDimded them, attested, beyond any other part of the Euro- 
pean system, the moderation, the justice, the civilization to 
whieh Christiaii Europe had reached ia modern timea 

Their weakness was protected only by the habitual reyer- 
enee for justice which during a long series of ages had grown 
up in Christendom, This was the only fortification whi^h 
defended them against those mighty monarchs to whom they 
offered so easy a prey. And till the French ReToiution this 
was sufficient 

Consider, for instance, the situaticHi of the Republic of 
Geneva. Think of her defenceless portion, in the very jaws 
of France; but think also of her undisturbed security, of her 
profound quiet, of the brilliant success with which she applied 
to industry and literature while Louis XIV was pouring his 
myriads into Italy before her gates. Call to mind, if ages 
crowded into years have not effaced them from your memory, 
that happy period when we scarcely ^amed more of the 
subjugation of the feeblest republic of Europe than of the 
conquest of her mightiest empire; and tell me if you can 
imagine a spectacle more beautiful to the moral eye, or a more 
striking proof of progress in the noblest principles of true 
eivilization. 

These feeble states^ — these monum.entB of the justice of 
Europe — the asylum of peace, of industry, and of literature 
— the organs of public reason — the refuge of oppressed inno- 
cence and persecuted truth, have perished with those ancient 
principles which were their sole guardians and protectors. 
They have been swallowed up by that fearful convulsion 
which has shaken the uttermost comers of the earth. They 
are destroyed and gone forever* 

One asylum of free discussion is still inviolate. There is 
Btill one spot in Europe where man can freely exercise his 
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reason on the most important concerns of society, where he 
can boldly publish his judgment on the acts of the proudest 
and most powerful tyrants. The press of England is still 
free. It is guarded by the free constitution of our fore- 
fathers. It is guarded by the hearts and arms of Englishmen, 
and I trust I may venture to say that if it be to fall it will 
fall only under the ruins of the British empire. 

It is an awful consideration, gentlemen. Every other 
monument of European liberty has perished. That ancient 
fabric which has been gradually reared by the wisdom and 
virtue of our fathers still stands. It stands, thanks be to 
God! solid and entire; but it stands alone, and it stands amid 
ruins. 

In these extraordinary circumstances I repeat that I must 
consider this as the first of a long series of conflicts between 
the greatest power in the world and the only free press remain- 
ing in Europe. And I trust that you will consider yourselves 
as the advanced guard of liberty, as having this day to fight 
the first battle of free discussion against the most formidable 
enemy that it ever encountered. You will therefore excuse 
me if, on so important an occasion, I remind you, at more 
length than is usual, of those general principles of law and 
policy on this subject which have been handed down to us by 
our ancestors. 

Those who slowly built up the fabric of our laws never 
attempted anything so absurd as to define, by any precise rule, 
the obscure and shifting boundaries which divide libel from 
history or discussion. It is a subject which, from its nature, 
admits neither rules nor definitions. The same words may 
be perfectly innocent in one case and most mischievous and 
libellous in another. A change of circumstances, often appar- 
ently slight, is sufficient to make the whole difference. 
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These changes, which may be as numerous as the variety 
of human intentions and conditions, can never be foreseen nor 
comprehended under any legal definitions, and the framers of 
our law have never attempted to subject them to such defini- 
tions. They left such ridiculous attempts to those who call 
themselves philosophers, but who have, in fact, proved them- 
selves most -grossly and stupidly ignorant of that philosophy 
which is conversant with human affairs. 

The principles of the law of England on the subject of 
political libel are few and simple, and they are necessarily 
so broad that without an habitually mild administration 
of justice they might encroach materially on the liberty of 
political discussion. Every publication which is intended to 
vilify either our own government or the government of any 
foreign state in amity with this kingdom is, by the law of 
England, a libel. To protect political discussion from the 
danger to which it would be exposed by these wide principles, 
if they were severely and literally enforced, our ancestors 
trusted to various securities — some growing out of the law 
and constitution, and others arising from the character of those 
public officers whom the constitution had formed, and to whom 
its administration is committed. 

They trusted, in the first place, to the moderation of the 
legal officers of the Crown, educated in^ the maxims and 
imbued with the spirit of a free government, controlled by 
the superintending power of Parliament, and peculiarly 
watched in all political prosecutions by the reasonable and 
wholesome jealousy of their fellow subjects. And I am 
bound to admit that, since the glorious era of the revolution 
[1688], making due allowance for the frailities, the faults, 
and the occasional vices of men, they have, upon the whole, 
not been disappointed. hWh they - ' '-■ 
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I Joafaew that in the hands of my learned friend that trust 
vail never be abuaed. But, ahov^e all^ they confided in the 
moderation and good Benee of juries, popular in their origin, 
popular in their feelings, popular in their very prejudices, 
taken from the mass of the people, and immediately returning 
to that mass again. By theee cheeks and temperaments they 
hoped that they should sufficiently repress malignant libels 
without endangering that freedom of inquiry which is the 
first security of a free state. 

They knew that the offence of a x>olitical libel is of a very 
peculiar nature and differing in the most important par- 
ticulars from all other crimes. In all other cases the most 
severe execution of law can only spread terror among the 
guilty; but in political libels it inspires even the innocent 
with fear. This striking peculiarity arises from the same 
circumstances which make it impossible to defixke the limits 
of libel and innocent discussion; which make it impossible 
for a man of the purest and most hosiorable mind to be always 
p^ectly certain whether he be within the territory of fair 
argmnent and honest narrative, or whether he may not have 
unwittingly overstepped the faint and varying line which 
bounds them. 

But, gentlemen, I will go further. This is the only offence 
where severe and frequent punishments not only intimidate 
the innocent, but deter men from the most meritorious acts 
and from rendering the most im^rtant services to their coun- 
try. They indispose and disqualify men for the dischaige of 
the most sacred duties which they owe to mankind. To inform 
the public on the conduct of those who administer public 
affairs requires courage and conscious security. It is alwvnw 
aa invidi<m8 and oba^ous office; but it Ib «£t^ the aa^ 
necessary of all public duties. If it is not done boldly it 
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caimDt be done efiectnally ^ and it i& not from writers trembling 
under the uplifted scourge that we are to hope for it. 

There are other matters^ gentlemen, to which I am desirous 
ef partieidarly calling your attention. These are the cir- 
cumstances in the condition of this eo\intry which have 
induced our ancestors, at all times, to handle with more than 
ordinary tenderness that branch of the liberty of discussioai 
which is applied to the conduct of foreign states. The rela- 
tion of this kingdom to the commonwealth of Europe is so 
peculiar that no history, I think, furnishes a parallel to it. 

From the moment in which we abandoned all projects of 
Continental aggrandizement we could have no interest re- 
specting the state of the Continent but the interests of 
national safety and of commercial prosperity. The para- 
mount interest of every state — that which comprehends every 
other — is seeuxity. And the security of Great Britain re- 
quires nothing on the Continent but the uniform observamce 
of justice. It requires nothing but the inviolability of ancient 
boundaries and the sacredness of ancient possessions, which, 
on these subjects^ is but another form of words for justice. 
A nation which is herseK shut out from the possibility of 
Condnenisal aggrandizement can have no interest but that of 
pseventii]^ such aggrandizement in others. We can have no 
interest oi safety but the preventing of those encroachments 
which, fc^r their immediate effects or by their example, may 
he dangerous to ourselves. We can have no interest or am- 
bition' respecting the Continent. So that neither our real 
nor even ou^ apparent iicterest can ever be at variance with 
justice. 

As to eoBninercial prosperity, it is indeed a aeconcLa]7, but 
it ia s£ill a very importaoit baraneh of our liationaJr interest and 
k requires nothing o^ the continent of Eur(^ but the main- 
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tenance of peace as far as the paramount interest of secuntj 
will allow. 

Whatever ignorant or prejudiced men may affirm, no war 
was ever gainful to a commercial nation. Losses may be less 
in some, and incidental profits may arise in others. But no 
such profits ever formed an adequate compensation for the 
waste of capital and industry which all wars must produce. 
Next to peace, our commercial greatness depends chiefiy on 
the affluence and prosperity of our neighbors. A commercial 
nation has, indeed, the same interest in the wealth of her 
neighbors that a tradesman has in the wealth of his cus- 
tomers. 

The prosperity of England has been chiefly owing to the 
general progress of civilized nations in the arts and improve- 
ments of social life. Not an acre of land has been brought 
into cultivation in the wilds of Siberia or on the shores of the 
Mississippi which has not widened tthe market for English 
industry. It is nourished by the progressive prosperity of the 
world, and it amply repays all that it has received. It can 
only be employed in spreading civilization and enjoyment 
over the earth; and by the unchangeable laws of nature, in 
spite of the impotent tricks of government, it is now partly 
applied to revive the industry of those very nations who are 
the loudest in their se&seless clamors against its pretended mis- 
chiefs. If the blind and barbarous project of destroying Eng- 
lish prosperity could be accomplished, it could have no 
other effect than that of completely beggaring the very 
countries who now stupidly ascribe their own poverty ta 
our wealth. 

Under these circumstances, gentlemen, it became the 
obvious policy of the kingdom, a policy in unison with the 
maxims of a free government, to consider with great indul- 
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gence even the boldest animadversions of our political writers 
on the ambitious projects of foreign states. 

Bold, and sometimes indiscreet as these animadversions 
might be, they had at le€ist the effect of warning the people 
of their danger, and of rousing the national indignation 
against those encroachments which England has almost always 
been compelled in the end to resist by arms. Seldom, indeed, 
has she been allowed to wait till a provident regard to her 
own safety should compel her to take up arms in defence 
of others. For as it was said by a great orator of antiquity 
that no man ever was the enemy of the republic who had 
not first declared war against him, so I may say with truth 
that no man ever meditated the subjugation of Europe who 
did not consider the destruction or the corruption of England 
as the first condition of his success. 

If you examine history you will find that no such project 
was ever formed in which it was not deemed a necessary pre- 
liminary either to detach England from the common cause 
or to destroy her. It seems as if aU the conspirators against 
the independence of nations might have sufficiently taught 
other states that England is their natural guardian and pro- 
tector; that she alone has no interest but their preservation; 
that her safety is interwoven with their own. 

When vast projects of aggrandizement are manifested, 
when schemes of criminal ambition are carried into effect, the 
day of battle is fast approaching for England. Her free 
government cannot engage in dangerous wars without the 
hearty and affectionate support of her people. A state thus 
situated cannot without the utmost peril silence those public 
'discussions which are to point the popular indignation against 
those who must soon be enemies. In domestic dissensions it 
may sometimes be the supposed interest of government to 
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orerawe the press. But it never can be even their apparent 
interest when the danger is purely foreign. 

A king of England who in such circumstances should con- 
spire against the free press of this country would undermine 
the foundations of his own throne; he would silence the 
trmnpet which is to call his people round his standard. 

Our ancestors never thought it their policy to avert the 
resentment of foreign tyrants by enjoining English writers 
to contain and repress their just abhorrence of the criminal 
enterprises of ambition. This great and gallant nation, which 
has fought in the front of every battle against the oppressors 
of Europe, has sometimes inspired fear, but, thank God, she 
has never felt it. We know that they are our real, and must 
soon become our declared foes. We know that there can be 
no cordial amity between the natural enemies and the inde- 
pendence of nations. We have never adopted the cowardly 
and short-sighted policy of silencing our press, of breaking 
the spirit and palsying the hearts of our people, for the sake 
of a hollow and precarious truce. We have never been base 
enough to purchase a short respite from hostilities by sacri- 
ficing thjB first means of defence, — ^the means of rousing the 
public spirit of the people and directing it against the enemies 
of their country and of Europe. 

Gentlemen, the publie spirit of a people, by which I mean 
the whole body of those affections which unite men's hearts 
to the commonwealth, is in various countries composed of 
various elements and depends on a great variety of causes. 
In this country I may venture to say that it mainly depends 
on the vigor of the popular parts and principles of our govern- 
ment, and that the spirit of liberty is one of its most important 
elements. Perhaps it may depend less on those advantages 
of a free government which are most highly estimated by 
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calm reason than upon those parts of it wliich delight the 
imagination and flatter the just and natural pride of man- 
kind. 

Among these we are certainly not to forget the political 
rights which are not uniformly withheld from the lowest 
classes, and the continual appeal made to them in public 
discussion upon the greatest interests of the state. These 
are undoubtedly among the circumstances which endear to 
Englishmen their government and their country, and animate 
their zeal for that glorious institution which confers on the 
meanest of them a sort of distinction and nobility unknown to 
the most illustrious slaves who tremble at the frown of a 
tyrant. 

Whoever were unwarily and rashly to abolish or narrow 
these privileges, which it must be owned are liable to great 
abuse and to very specious objections, might perhaps discover 
too late that he had been dismantling his country. Of what- 
ever elements public spirit is composed, it is always and every- 
where the chief defensive principle of a State. It is perfectly 
distinct from courage. Perhaps no nation, certainly no Euro- 
pean nation, ever perished from an inferiority of courage. 
And undoubtedly no considerable nation was ever subdued in 
which the public affections were sound and vigorous. It is 
public spirit which binds together the dispersed courage of 
individuals and fastens it to the commonwealth. 

It is, therefore^ as I have said, the chief defensive principle 
of every country. Of all the stimulants which arouse it into 
action, the most powerful among us is certainly the press; and 
it cannot be restrained or weakened without imminent danger 
that the national spirit may languish, and that the people 
may act with less zeal and affection for their country in the 
hour of its danger. 
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These principles, gentlemen, are not new — tliey are genu- 
ine old English principles. And though in our days they 
have been disgraced and abused by ruffians and fanatics, they 
are in themselves as just and sound as they are liberal; and 
they are the only principles on which a free state can be 
safely governed. These principles I have adopted since I 
first learned the use of reason, and I think I shall abandon 
them only with life. 

On these principles I am now to call your attention to the 
libel with which this unfortunate gentleman is charged. I 
heartily rejoice that I concur with the greatest part of what 
has been said by my learned friend, Mr. Attorney General, 
who has done honor even to his character by the generous 
and liberal principles which he has laid down. He has told 
you that he does not mean to attack historical narrativei. Ho 
has told you that he does noLmean to attack political discus- 
sion He has told you, also, that he does not consider every 
intemperate word into which a writer, fairly engaged in nar- 
ration or reasoning, might be betrayed, as a fit subject for 
prosecution. 

The essence of the crime of libel consists in the malignant 
mind which the publication proves and from which it flows. 
A jury must be convinced, before they find a man guilty of 
libel, that his intention was to libel, not to state facts which 
he believed to be true, or reasonings which he thought just. 
My learned friend has told you that the liberty of history 
includes the right of publishing those observations which 
occur to intelligent men when they consider the affairs of the 
world; and I think he will not deny that it includes also the 
right of expressing those sentiments which all good men feel 
on the contemplation of extraordinary examples of depravity 
or excellence. 
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One more privilege of the historian, which the Attorney 
General has not named, but to which his principles extend, 
it is now my duty to claim on behalf of my client; I mean 
the right of republishing, historically, those documents, what- 
ever their original malignity may be, which display the char- 
acter and unfold the intentions of governments, or factions, or 
individuals. 

I. think my learned friend will not deny that a historical 
compiler may innocently republish in England the most inso- 
lent and outrageous declaration of war ever published against 
his Majesty by a foreign government. The intention of the 
original author was to vilify and degrade his Majesty's gov- 
ernment; but the intention of the compiler is only to gratify 
curiosity, or, perhaps, to rouse just indignation against the 
calumniator whose production he republishes. His inten- 
tion is not libellous — his republication is therefore not a 
libel. Suppose this to be the case with Mr. Peltier. Sup- 
pose him to have republished libels with a merely historical 
intention. In that case it cannot be pretended that he is 
more a libeller than my learned friend, Mr. Abbott, who read 
these supposed libels to you when he opened the pleadings. 
Mr. Abbott republished them to you, that you might know 
and judge of them: Mr. Peltier, on the supposition I have 
made, also republished them, that the public might know and 
judge of them. 

You already know that the general plan of Mr. Peltier's 
publication was to give a picture of the cabals and intrigues, 
of the hopes and projects of French factions. It is undoubt- 
edly a natural and necessary part of this plan to republish all 
the serious and ludicrous pieces which these factions circulate 
against each other. The ode ascribed to Chenier or Ginguene 
I do really believe to have been written at Paris, to have been 
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circulated there, to have been there attributed to some one 
of these writers, to have been sent to England as their work, 
and as such to have been republished by Mr. Peltier. But 
I am not sure that I have evidence to convince you of the 
truth of this. Suppose that I have not; will my learned 
friend say that my client must necessarily be convicted? I, 
on the contrary, contend that it is for my learned friend to 
show that it is not a historical republication. Such it pro- 
fesses to be, and that profession it is for him to disprove. The 
profession may indeed be " a mask; '^ but it is for my friend 
to pluck off the mask and expose the libeller before he calls 
upon you for a verdict of guilty. 

If the general lawfulness of such republications be denied, 
then I must ask Mr. Attorney General to account for the long 
impunity which English newspapers have enjoyed. I must 
request him to tell you why they have been suffered to repub- 
lish all the atrocious official and unoffidal libels which have 
been published against his Majesty for the last ten years by 
the Brissots, the Marats, the Dantons, the Robespierres, the 
Barreres, the Talliens, the Eeubells, the Merlins, the Bar- 
rases, and all that long line of bloody tyrants who oppressed 
their own country and insulted every other which they had 
not the power to rob. 

What must be the answer? 

That the English publishers were either innocent, if their 
motive was to gratify curiosity; or praiseworthy, if their inten- 
tion was to rouse indignation against the calumniators of their 
country. If any other answer be made, I must remind my 
friend of a most sacred part of his duty — the duty of protect- 
ing the honest fame of those who are absent in the service of 
their country. 

Within these few days we have seen, in every newspaper 
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in England, a publication, called the Report of Colonel 
Sebastiani, in which a gallant British officer [General Stuart] 
is charged with writing letters to procure assassination. The 
publishers of that infamous report are not and will not be 
prosecuted, because their intention is not to libel General 
Stuart. 

On any other principle, why have all our newspapers been 
suffered to circulate that most atrocious of all libels against 
the king and people of England, which purports to be trans- 
lated from the "Moniteur^^ of the 9th of August, 1802,— a 
libel against a prince who has passed through a factious and 
stormy reign of forty-three years without a single imputa- 
tion on his personal character; against a people who have 
passed through the severest trials of national virtue with 
unimpaired gloiy — who alone in the world can boast of 
mutinies without murder, of triumphant mobs without mas- 
sacre, of bloodless revolutions, and of civil ware tmstained 
by a single assassination. 

•That most impudent and malignant libel which charges 
such a king of such a people, not only with having hired 
assassins, but with being so shameless, so lost to all sense of 
character, as to have bestowed on these assassins, if their mur- 
deroua. projects had succeeded, the highest badges of public 
honor, the rewards reserved for statesmen and heroes, — ^the 
order of the Garter: the order which was founded by the 
heroes of Oreesy and Poitiers; the garter which was worn 
by Henry the Great and Gustavus Adolphue; which might 
now be worn by the hero who, on the shores of Syria [Sir 
Sydney Smith] — the ancient theatre of English chivalry — 
has revived the renown of English valor and of English 
humanity, — that unsullied garter which a detestable libeller 
dares to say is to be paid as the price of murder. . • . 
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I am aware, gentlemen, that I have already abused your 
indulgence, but I must entreat you to bear with me for a 
short time longer, to allow me to suppose a case which might 
have occurred, in which you will see the horrible consequences 
of enforcing rigorously principles of law, which I cannot 
counteract, against political writers. We might have been 
at peace with France during the whole of that terrible period 
which elapsed between August, 1792 and 1794, which has 
been usually called the reign of Robespierre, — the only series 
of crimes, perhaps, in history, which, in spite of the common 
disposition to exaggerate extraordinary facts, has been beyond 
measure underrated in public opinion. 

I say this, gentlemen, after an investigation which I think 
entitles me to affirm it with confidence. Men's minds were 
oppressed by atrocity and the multitude of crimes; their 
humanity and their indolence took refuge in scepticism from 
such an overwhelming mass of guilt; and the consequence 
was that all these unparalleled enormities, though proved not 
only with the fullest historical but with the strictest judicial 
evidence, were at the time only half believed and are now 
scarcely half remembered. 

iWhen these atrocities were daily perpetrating, of which the 
greatest part are as little known to the public in general ag 
the campaigns of Genghis Khan, but are still protected from 
the scrutiny of men by the immensity of those volimainous 
records of guilt in which they are related, and under the mass 
of which they will be buried till some historian be found with 
patience and courage enough to drag them forth into light, 
for tlie shame, indeed, but for the instruction of mankind — 
when these crimes were perpetrating, which had the peculiar 
malignity, from the pretexts with which they were covered, 
of making the noblest objects of human pursuit seem odious 
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and detestable; which has almost made the names of liberty, 
reformation, and humanity synonymous with anarchy, rob- 
bery, and murder; which thus threatened not only to extin- 
guish every principle of improvement, to arrest the progress of 
civilized society, and to disinherit future generations of that 
rich succession which they were entitled to expect from the 
knowledge and wisdom of the present, but to destroy the civili- 
zation of Europe, which never gave such a proof of its vigor 
and robustness as in being able to resist their destructive power 
— when aU these horrors were acting in the greatest empire 
of the continent, I wUl ask my learned friend, if we had then 
been at peace with France, how English writers were to relate 
them so as to escape the charge of libelling a friendly 
government. 

"When Robespierre, in the debates in the National Conven- 
tion on the mode of murdering their blameless sovereign, 
objected to the formal and tedious mode of murder called a 
trial, and proposed to put him immediately to death, " on the 
principles of insurrection," because to doubt the guilt of the 
king would be to doubt the innocence of the Convention; 
and if the king were not a traitor, the Convention must be 
rebels; would my learned friend have had an English writer 
state all this with "decorum and moderation?" iWould he 
have had an English writer state that though this reasoning 
was not perfectly agreeable to our national laws, or perhaps 
to our national prejudices, yet it was not for him to make any 
observations on the judicial proceedings of foreign states? 

When Marat, in the same Convention, called for two hun- 
dred and seventy thousand heads, must our English writers 
have said that the remedy did indeed seem to their weak 
judgment rather severe; but that it was not for them to judge 
the conduct of so Slustrious aa' assembly as the National Con- 
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Tention^ or the suggestions of so enlightened a statesman as 
M. Marat? 

"When that Convention resounded with applause at the 
news of several hundred aged priests being thrown into the 
Loire, and particularly at the exclamation of Carrier, who 
communicated the intelligence, " What a revolutionary tor- 
rent is the Loire,^' — when these suggestions and narrations 
of murder, which have hitherto been only hinted and whis- 
pered in the most secret cabals, in the darkest caverns of 
banditti, were triumphantly uttered, patiently endured, and 
even loudly applauded by an assembly of seven hundred men, 
acting in the sight of all Europe, would my learned friend 
have wished that there had been found in England a single 
writer so base as to deliberate upon the most safe, deco- 
rous, and polite manner of relating all these things to his 
countrymen ? 

-^ When Carrier ordered five hundred children under fourteen 
years of age to be shot, the greater part of whom escaped the 
fire from their size ; when the poor victims ran for protection 
to the soldiers and were bayoneted clinging round their knees! 
— would my friend but I cannot pursue the strain of inter- 
rogation. It is too much. It would be a violence which I 
cannot practise on my own feelings. It would be an outrage 
to my friend. It would be an insult to humanity. No! 
Better, ten thousand times better, would it be that every press 
in the world were burned; that the very use of letters were 
abolished; that we were returned to the honest ignorance of 
the rudest times, than that the results of civilization should be 
made subservient to the purposes of barbarism; than that liter^ 
ature should be employed to teach a toleration for cruelty, to 
weaken moral hatred for guilt, to deprave and brutalize the 
human mind. I know that I speak my friend^s feelings as 

■ : J. :J.- 
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well as my own when I say God forbid that the dread of any 
punishment should ever make any Englishman an accomplice 
in 90 corrupting his countrymen, a public teacher of depravity 
and barbarity! 

Mortifying and horrible as the idea is, I must remind you, 
gentlemen, that even at that time, even under the reign of 
Eobespierre, my learned friend, if he had then been Attorney 
General, might have been compelled by some most deplorable 
necessity to have come into this court to ask your verdict 
against the libellers of Barrere and CoUot d'Herbois. Mr, 
Peltier then ^nployed his talents against the enemies of the 
human race, as he has uniformly and bravely done. I do 
not believe that any peace, any political considerations, any 
fear of punishment would have silenced him. He has shown 
too much honor, and constancy, and intrepidity, to be shaken 
by such circumstances as these. 

My learned friend might then have been compelled to have 
filed a criminal information against Mr. Peltier for " wickedly 
and maliciously intending to vilify and degrade Maximilian 
Robespierre, President of the Committee of Public Safety of 
the French Republic! " He might have been reduced to the 
sad necessity of appearing before you to belie his own better 
feelings, to prosecute Mr. Peltier for publishing those sen- 
timents which my friend himself had a thousand times felt, 
and a thousand times expressed. He might have been obliged 
even to call for punishment upon Mr. Peltier for language 
which he and all mankind would forever despise Mr. Peltier 
if he were not to employ. Then, indeed, gentlemen, we should 
have seen the last humiliation fall on England; the tribunals^ 
the spotless and venerable tribunals of this free country 
reduced to be the ministers of the vengeance of Robespierre! 
What could have rescued us from this last disgraced The 
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honesty and courage of a jury. They would have delivered 
the judges of this country from the dire necessity of inflicting 
punishment on a brave and virtuous man because he spoke 
truth of a monster. They would have despised the threats 
of a foreign tyrant, as their ancestors braved the power of 
oppression at home. 

In the court where we are now met, Cromwell twice sent 
a satirist on his tyranny to be convicted and punished as a 
libeller; and in this court, almost in sight of the scaffold 
streaming with the blood of his sovereign, within hearing of 
the clash of his bayonets which drove out Parliament with 
contumely, two successive juries rescued the intrepid satirist 
[Lilbume] from his fangs, and sent out with defeat and dis- 
grace the usurper's Attorney General from what he had the 
insolence to call his court! Even then, gentlemen, when all 
law and liberty were trampled under the feet of a military 
banditti; when those great crimes were perpetrated on a high 
place and with a high hand against those who were the objects 
of public veneration, which, more than anything else, break 
their spirits and confound their moral sentiments, obliterate 
the distinctions between right and wrong in their understand- 
ing, and teach the multitude to feel no longer any reverence 
for that justice which they thus see triumphantly dragged 
at the chariot- wheels of a tyrant; even then, when this 
unhappy country, triumphant, indeed, abroad, but enslaved 
at home, had no prospect but that of a long succession of 
tyrants wading through slaughter to a throne, — even then, 
I say, when all seemed lost, the unconquerable spirit of Eng- 
lish liberty survived in the hearts of English jurors. That 
spirit is, I trust in God, not extinct; and if any modem tyrant 
were, in the drunkenness of his insolence, to hope to overawe 
an Eigglish jury, I trust and I believe that they would tell him, 
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''Our ancestors braved the bayonets of Cromwell; we bid 
defiance to yours." " Contempsi Catilinw gladios — non perti- 
mescam tuos! ^^^ 

What could be such a tyrant^s means of overawing a jury? 
As long as their country exists they are girt round with 
impenetrable armor. Till the destruction of their country no 
danger can fall upon them for the performance of their duty, 
and I do trust that there is no Englishman so unworthy of life 
as to desire to outlive England. But if any of us are con- 
demned to the cruel punishment of surviving our country; 
if, in the inscrutable councils of Providence, this favored seat 
of justice and liberty, this noblest work of human wisdom 
and virtue, be destined to destruction, which I shall not be 
charged with national prejudice for saying would be the most 
dangerous wound ever inflicted on civilization; at least let 
us carry with us into our sad exile the consolation that we our- 
selves have not violated the rights of hospitality to exiles, 
that we have not torn from the altar the suppliant who claimed 
protection as the voluntary victim of loyalty and conscience! 

Gentlemen, I now leave this unfortunate gentleman in your 
hands. His character and his situation might interest your 
humanity; but on his behalf I only ask justice from you. I 
6nly ask a favorable construction of what cannot be said to 
be more than ambiguous language, and this you will soon be 
told, from the highest authority, is a part of justice. 

[The Jury found the defendant guilty, without leaving their seats; but 
as war broke out almost immediately, Mr. Peltier was not brought up 
for sentence, but was at once discharged.] 

^ " I haye despised the daggers of Catiline, and I shall not fear yours." 
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JAMBS ASHETON BAYARD, an American Btatesman, was bom la 
Philadelphia, July 28, 1767. He was educated at Princeton College, 
and after his admission to the bar in 1787, settled in Wilmington, Delaware, 
for the practice of his profession. He entered Congress in 1796 as a strong 
Federalist and serred four terms as representative, distinguishing himself 
meanwhile as both an orator and a Federalist leader. When the decWon 
between Jefferson and Burr was referred to the House of Representatlres 
in 1800, Bayard's influence, with that of Hamilton, was instrumental in 
securing the presidency to Jefferson. In his last term Bayard spoke very 
ably in x>ppo6ition to the repeal of the judiciary bill. As United States 
Senator from 1805 to 1813 he was still conspicuous as a Federalist, and 
he strongly opposed the second war with Bngland. He was a prominent 
figure as one of the commissioners in the negotiations for peace at Ghent 
in 1815, but was taken ill soon after, and, returning home to America, died 
at Wilmington,. August 6, 1815. Bayard was profoundly versed in consti- 
tutional law and spoke often and vigorously in its defence. No collection 
of his oirations has ever been made, but single qyeechea were published 
during his lifetime. His son, who bore the same name, and his grandson, 
Thomas Bayard, have been honorably oonspieuous in American polities. 

SPEECH ON THE JUDICIARY 

DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

. FEBRUARY 19, x8oa 

K. CHAIRMAN, — I must be allowed to express my 
surprise at the course pursued by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, Mr. Giles, , in the remarks 
which he has made on the subject before us. I had expected 
that he would have adopted a different line of conduct. I had 
expected it as well from that sentiment of magnanimity which 
ought to have been inspired by a sense of the high ground he 
holds on the floor of this House, as from the professions of 
desire to conciliate, which he has so repeatedly made during 
the session. 

We have been invited to bury the hatchet and brighten the 
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chain of peace. We were disposed to meet on middle ground. 
We had assurances from the gentleman that he would abstain 
from reflections on the past, and that his only wish was that 
we might unite in future in promoting the welfare of our com- 
mon country. We confided in the gentleman's sincerity, and 
cherished the hope that if the divisions of party were not 
banished from the House its spirit would be rendered less 
intemperate. Such were our impressions when the mask was 
suddenly thrown aside and we saw the torch of discord lighted 
and blazing before our eyes. Every effort has been made to 
revive the animosities of the House and inflame the passions 
of the nation. I am at no loss to perceive why this course 
has been puisued. The gentleman has been unwilling to rely 
upon the strength of his subject, and has therefore deter- 
mined to make the measure a party question. He has proba- 
bly secured success, but would it not have been more honorable 
and more commendable to have left the decision of a great 
constitutional question to the understanding, and not to the 
prejudices of the House? 

It was my ardent wish to discuss the subject with calmness 
and deliberation, and I did intend to avoid every topic which 
could awaken the sensibility of party. This was my temper 
and design when I took my seat yesterday. It is a course at 
present we are no longer at liberty to pursue. The gentleman 
hm wandered far, very far, from the points of the debate, and 
has extended his animadversions to all the prominent measures 
of the former administrations. In following him through his 
preliminary observations I necessarily lose sight of the bill 
upon your table. 

The gentleman commenced his strictures with the philo- 
sophic observation that it was the fate of mankind to hold 
different opinions as to the form of government which was 
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preferable; that some were attached to the monarchical, 
while others thought the republican more eligible. This, as 
an abstract remark, is certainly true, and could have furnished 
no ground of offence, if it had not evidently appeared that 
an allusion was designed to be made to the parties in this 
country. 

Does the gentleman suppose that we have a less lively recol- 
lection than himself of the oath which we have taken to sup- 
port the constitution; that we are less sensible of the spirit of 
our government, or less devoted to the wishes of our con- 
stituents? 'Whatever impression it might be the intention of 
the gentleman to make, he does not believe that there exists 
in the country an anti-republican party. 

He will not venture to assert such an opinion on the floor 
of this House. That there may be a few individuals having 
a preference for monarchy is not improbable; but will the 
gentleman from Virginia, or any other gentleman, affirm 
in his place that there is a party in the country who wish to 
establish monarchy? Insinuations of this sort belong not to 
the legislature of the Union. Their place is an election- 
ground or an alehouse. Within these walls they are lost; 
abroad they have had an effect, and I fear are still capable 
of abusing popular credulity. 

We were next told of the parties which have existed, divided 
by the opposite views of promoting executive power and 
guarding the rights of the people. The gentleman did not 
tell us in plain language, but he wished it to be understood, 
that he and his friends were the guardians of the people's 
rights, and that we were the advocates of executive power. 

I know that this is the distinction of party which some 
gentlemen have been anxious to establish; but it is not the 
^ound on which we divide. I am satisfied with the constitu- 
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lional powers of the executive, and never wished or attempted 
to increase them; and I do not believe that gentlemen on the 
other side of the House ever had a serious apprehension of 
danger from an increase of executive authority. No, sir, 
our views as to the powers which do and ought to belong to 
the general and State governments are the true sources of our 
divisions. I co-operate with the party to which I am attached 
because I believe their true object and end is an honest and 
efficient support of the general government in the exercise of 
the legitimate powers of the constitution. 

I pray to God I may be mistaken in the opinion I entertain 
as to the designs of gentlemen to whom I am opposed. Those 
designs I believe hostile to the powers of this government. 
State pride extinguishes a national sentiment. Whatever 
power is taken from this government is given to the States. 

The ruins of this government aggrandize the States. There 
are States which are too proud to be controlled; whose sense 
of greatness and reeouroe renders them indifferent to our pro- 
tection, and induces a belief that if no general government 
existed their influence would be more extensive and theii 
importance more conspicuous. There are . gentlemen who 
make no secret of an extreme point of depression to which 
the government is to be sunk. To that point we are rapidly 
progressing. 

But I would beg gentlemen to remember that human 
affairs are not to be arrested in their course at artificial points. 
The impulse now given may be accelerated by causes at pres- 
ent out of view. And when those who now design well wish 
to stop, they may find their powers unable to resist the torrent. 
It is not true that we ever wished to give a dangerous strength 
to executive power. 

While the government was in our hands it was our duty to 
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maintain its constitutional balance bj jMreBerving the energies 
of each branch. There never was an attempt to vary the 
relation of its powers. The straggle was to maintain the 
constitutional powers of the executive. The wild principles 
of French liberty were scattered through the country. We 
had our Jacobins and disorganizers. They saw no difference 
between a king and a president, and as the people of France 
had put down their king, they thought the people of America 
ought to put down their president. 

They who considered the constitution as securing all the 
principles of rational and practicable liberty, who were unwill- 
ing to embark upon the tempestuous sea of revolution in 
pursuit of visionary schemes, were denounced as monarchists. 
A line was drawn between the government and the people, 
and the friends of the government were marked as the enemies 
of the people. I hope, however, that the government and the 
people are now the same; and I pray to God that what has 
been frequently remarked may not in this case be discovered 
to be true, that they who have the name of the people the 
most often in their mouths have their true interests the most 
seldom at their hearts. 

The honorable gentleman from Virginia wandered to the 
very confines of the federal administration in search of 
materials the most inflammable and most capable of kindling 
the passions of his party. . . . 

The gentleman has not confined his animadversions to the 
individual establLshment, but has gone so far as to make the 
judges the subject of personal invective. They have been 
charged with having transgressed the bounds of judicial dutjj 
and become the apostles of a political sect. We have heard 
of their travelling about the country for little other purpose 
than to preach the federal doctrines to the people. 
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Sir, I think a judge should never be a partisan. No man 
would be more ready to condemn a judge who carried his 
political prejudices or antipathies on the bench. But I have 
still to learn that such a charge can be sustained against the 
judges of the United States. 

The constitution is the supreme law of the land, and they 
have taken pains, in their charges to grand juries, to unfold 
and explain its principles. Upon similar occasions they have 
enumerated the laws which compose our criminal code, and 
when some of those laws have been denounced by the enemies 
of the'administration as unconstitutional the judges may have 
felt themselves called upon to express their judgments upon 
that point, and the reasons of their opinions. 

So far, but no further, I believe the judges have gone; 
in going thus far they have done nothing more than faith- 
fully discharge their duty. 

But if, sir, they have offended against the constitution or 
laws of the country, why are they not impeached ? The gen- 
tleman now holds the sword of justice ; the judges are not a 
privileged order, they have no shelter but their innocence. 

But in any view are the sins of the former judges to be 
fastened upon the new judicial system? Would you annihi- 
late a system because some men under part of it had acted 
wrong? The constitution has pointed out a mode of punish- 
ing and removing the men, and does not leave this miserable 
pretext for the wanton exercise of powers which is now 
contemplated. 

The honorable member has thought himself justified in 
making a charge of a serious and frightful nature against the 
judges. They have been represented as going about searching 
out victims of the sedition law. But no fact has been stated, 
no proof has been^ adduced, and the gentleman must excuse 
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me for refusing my belief to the charge till it is sustained by 
stronger and better ground than assertion. 

If, however, Mr. Chairman, the eyes of the gentleman are 
delighted with victims, if objects of misery are grateful to 
his feelings, let me turn his view from the walks of the judges 
to the track of the present executive. It is in this path we 
see the real victims of stem, uncharitable, unrelenting power. 
It is here, sir, we see the soldier who fought the battles of 
the Kevolution, who spilt his blood and wasted his strength 
to establish the independence of his country, deprived of the 
reward of his services and left to pine in penury and wretch- 
edness. 

It is along this path that you may see helpless children 
crying for bread, and gray hairs sinking in sorrow to the 
grave! It is here that no innocence, no merit, no truth, no 
services, can save the unhappy sectary who does not believe 
in the creed of those in power. I have been forced upon this 
subject, and before I leave it allow me to remark that with- 
out inquiring into the right of the President to make vacancies 
in office during the recess of the Senate, but admitting the 
power to exist, yet that it never was given by the constitution 
to enable the chief magistrate to punish the insults, to revenge 
the wrongs, or to indulge the antipathies of the man. 

If the discretion exists I have no hesitation in saying that 
it is abused when exercised from any other motives than the 
public good. And when I see the will of a President precipi- 
tating from office men of probity, knowledge, and talents, 
against whom the community has no complaint, I consider 
it as a wanton and dangerous abuse of power. And when I 
see men who have been the victims of this abuse of power 
I view them as the proper objects of national sympathy and 
commiseration. 
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Among the causes of impeachment against the judges is 
their attempt to force the sovereignties of the States to bow 
before them. We have heard them called an ambitious body 
politic, and the fact I allude to has been considered as full 
proof of the inordinate ambition of the body. 

Allow me to say, sir, the gentleman knows too much not 
to know that the judges are not a body politic. He supposed, 
perhaps, there was an odium attached to the appellation, 
which it might serve his purposes to connect with the judges. 
But, sir, how do you derive any evidence of the ambition of 
the judges from their decision that the States, under our 
federal compact, were compellable to do justice ? Can it be 
shown, or even said, that the judgment of the court was a 
false construction of the constitution? 

The policy of later times on this point has altered the 
constitution, and in my opinion has obliterated its fairest 
feature. I am taught by my principles that no power ought 
to be superior to justice. It is not that I wish to see the 
States humbled in dust and ashes; it is not that I wish to see 
the pride of any man flattered by their degradation ; but it is 
that I wish to see the great and the small, the sovereign and 
the subject, bow at the altar of justice and submit to those 
obligations from which the Deity himself is not exempt. 

What was the effect of this provision in the constitution? 

It prevented the States being the judges in their own cause, 
and deprived them of the power of denying justice. Is there 
a principle of ethics more clear than that a man ought not 
to be a judge in his own cause? and is not the principle equally 
strong when applied, not to one man but to a collective body ? 
It was the happiness of our situation which enabled us to 
force the greatest State to submit to the yoke of justice, and 
it would have been the glory of the country in the remotest 
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times if the principle in the constitution had been main- 
tained. What had the States to dread? Could they fear 
injustice when opposed to a feeble individual? Has a great 
man reason to fear from a poor one? And could a potent State 
be alarmed by the unfounded claim of a single person? For 
my part I have always thought that an independent tribunal 
ought to be provided to judge on the claims against this 
government. 

The power ought not to be in our own hands. We are not 
impartial, and are therefore liable, without our knowledge, 
to do wrong. I never could see why the whole community 
should not be bound by as strong an obligation to do justice 
to an individual as one man is bound to do it to another. 

In England the subject has a better chance for justice 
against the sovereign than in this country a citizen has 
against a State. The Crown is never its own arbiter, and they 
who sit in judgment have no interest in the event of their 
decision, , . . 

Let me now suppose that, in our frame of government, the 

: judges are a check upon the legislature ; that the constitution 

is deposited in their keeping. Will you say afterward, that 

their existence depends upon the legislature? — that the body 

whom they are to check has the power to destroy them? Will 

you say that the constitution may be taken out of their hands 

V by a power the most to be distrusted because the only power 

which could violate it with impunity? Can anything be more 

absurd than to admit that the judges are a check upon the 

legislature, and yet to contend that they exist at the will of 

the legislature ? A check must necessarily imply a power 

commensurate to its end. The political body designed to 

check another must be independent of it, otherwise there can 

: be no check. What check can there be when the power 
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idesigned to be checked can annihilate the body which it is to 
restrain? 

I go further, Mr. Chairman, and take a stronger ground, 
I say, in the nature of things, the dependence of the judges 
upon the legislature, and their right to declare the acts of the 
legislature void, are repugnant and cannot exist together. 
The doctrine, sir, supposes two rights: first, the right of the 
legislature to destroy the office of the judge, and the right of 
the judge to vacate the act of the legislature. You have a 
right to abolish by a law the offices of the judges of the circuit 
courts; they have a right to declare the law void. It unavoid- 
ably follows, in the exercise of these rights, either that you 
destroy their rights or that they destroy yours. 

This doctrine is not a harmless absurdity, it is a most 
dangerous heresy. It is a doctrine which cannot be practised 
without producing, not discord only, but bloodshed. If you 
pass the bill upon your table, the judges have a constitutional 
right to declare it void. I hope they will have courage to 
exercise that right; and if, sir, I am called upon to take my 
side, standing acquitted in my conscience and before my 
God of all motives but the support of the constitution of my 
country, I shall not tremble at the consequences. 

The constitution may have its enemies, but I know that it 
has also its friends. I beg gentlemen to pause before they 
take this rash step. There are many, very many, who believe, 
if you strike this blow, you inflict a mortal wound on the con- 
stitution. There are many now willing to spill their blood 
to defend that constitution. Are gentlemen disposed to risk 
the consequences? Sir, I mean no threats: I have no expecta- 
tion of appalling the stout hearts of my adversaries; but if 
gentlemen are regardless of themselves let them consider their 
Sives and children^ their neighbors and their friends. Will 
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they risk civil dissension, will they hazard the welfare, will 
they jeopardize the peace of the country, to save a paltry sum 
of money, less than thirty thousand dollars? 

Mr. Chairman, I am confident that the friends of this 
measure are not apprised of the nature of its operation, nor 
sensible of the mischievous consequences which are likely to 
attend it. Sir, the morals of your people, the peace of the 
country, the stability of the government, rest upon the main- 
tenance of the independence of the judiciary. 

It is not of half the importance in England that the judges 
should be independent of the Crown as it is with us that they 
should be independent of the legislature. Am I asked, would 
you render the judges superior to the legislature? I answer, 
no, but co-ordinate. Would you render them independent of 
the legislature? I answer, yes, independent of every power 
on earth while they behave themselves well. The essential 
interests, the permanent welfare of society, require this inde- 
pendence; not, sir, on account of the judge; that is a small 
consideration, but on account of those between whom he is to 
decide. You calculate on the weaknesses of human nature, 
iind you suffer the judge to be dependent on no one lest he 
should be partial to those on whom he depends. Justice does 
not exist where partiality prevails. A dependent judge can- 
not be impartial. Independence is therefore essential to 
the purity of your judicial tribunals. 

Let it be remembered that no power is so sensibly felt by 
society as that of the judiciary. The life and property of 
every man is liable to be in the hands of the judges. Is it 
not our great interest to place our judges upon such high 
ground that no fear can intimidate, no hope seduce them? 
The present measure humbles them in the dust, it prostrates 
them at the feet of faction, it renders them the tools of every 
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JSaEoinant party. It is this ejffect which I deprecate, it is this 
consequence which I deeply deplore. What does reason, what 
does argument avail, when party spirit presides? Subject 
your bench to the influence of this spirit, and justice bids a 
final adieu to your tribunals. We are asked, sir, if the judges 
are to be independent of the people. The question presents 
a false and delusive view. We are all the people. We are, 
and as long as we enjoy our freedom we shall be divided into 
parties. The true question is, shall the judiciary be perma- 
nent, or fluctuate with the tide of public opinion? I beg, I 
implore gentlemen to consider the magnitude and value of 
the principle which they are about to annihilate. If your 
judges are independent of political changes they may have 
their preferences, but they will not enter into the spirit of 
party. But let their existence depend upon the support of 
the power of a certain set of men, and they cannot be im- 
partial. Justice will be trodden under foot Your courts 
will lose all public confidence and respect. 

The judges will be supported by their partisans, who in 
their turn will expect impunity for the wrongs and violence 
they commit. The spirit of party will be inflamed to mad- 
ness, and the moment is not far off when this fair country is 
to be desolated by a civil war. 

Do not say that you render the judges dependent only on 
the people. You make them dependent on your President. 
This is his measure. The same tide of public opinion which 
changes a President will change the majorities in the branches 
of the legislature. The legislature will be the instrument of 
his ambition, and he will have the courts as the instruments of 
his vengeance. He uses the legislature to remove the judges, 
that he may appoint creatures of his own. In effect the 
powers of the government will be concentrated in the hands 
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of one man, who will dare to act with more boldness because 
he will be sheltered from res^wnsibility. The independence 
of the judiciary was the felicity of our constitution. It was 
this principle which was to curb the fury of party on sudden 
changee. The first movements of power gained by a struggle 
are the most vindictiye and intemperate. Baised above the 
storm, it was the judiciary which was to control the fiery zeal 
and to quell the fierce passions of a victorious faction. 

We are standing on the brink of that revolutionary torrent 
which deluged in blood one of the fairest countries of Europe. 

France had her national Assembly, more numerous and 
equally popular with our own. She had her tribunals of 
justice and her juries^ But the legislature and her courts 
were but the instruments of her destruction. Acts of proscrip- 
tion and sentences of banishment and death were passed in 
the cabinet of a tyrant. Prostrate your judges at the feet 
of party, and you break down the mounds which defend you 
fr(»tn this t<»rrent. 

I am done. I should have thanked my God for greater 
power to resist a measure so destructive to the peace and happi- 
ness of the country. My feeble efforts can avail nothing. 
But it was my duty to make them. The meditated blow is 
mortal, and from the moment it is struck we may bid a fioal 
adieu to the constitution. 
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J BAN VICTOR MOREAU, a famous French general, was born at Morlaix, 
Bretagne, August 11, 1767. He at first studied lav/, his father's 
profession, but on the outbreak of the Revolution he commanded the 
volunteers of Rennes, served under Dumouriez in 1793, and the following 
year was made general of a division and took part in reducing Belgium 
and Holland. In 1796 he was promoted to be chief in command on the 
Rhine and Moselle, and after a series of brilliant victories drove the Aus- 
trians back to the Danube. After Jourdain's defeat he made a masterly 
retreat to the Rhine, but» being suspected of complicity with Pichegru in 
his Bourbon consi^racy, he was deprived of his command. In 1798 he took 
command of the army in Italy and saved it from destruction by the 
Russians. On his return to France he was offered the dictatorship by the 
party of Sieyds, but declined it, and on the 18th Brumaire (November 9, 
1799) sided with Napoleon. He was again given command of the army of the 
Rhine, and, after gaining more victories than any other general of the 
time, he drove the Austrians back behind the Inn and finally secured his 
position by the decisive battle of Hohenllnden. Napoleon finally grew 
jealous of him and accused him of being in the conspiracy of Cadoudal. 
Public sentiment was wholly on his side, as was shown by many incidents 
at the trial which took place in 18<H, but in spite of his own Impressive 
speech here reproduced and the efforts of his able advocates he was 
sentenced to banishment. He settled In New Jersey, but, returning to 
Burope, he accompanied the Emperor of Russia in the march against 
Dresden, where on August 27, 1813, both legs were broken by a cannon- 
liall. He died September 2, 1813, and was buried at St. Petersburg. 

SPEECH IN HIS OWN DEFENCE ' 

i 

DELIVERED BEFORE THE SPECIAL CRIMINAL COURT, i6TH FRAIRIAL 

OUNE s)t 1804 

IN PRESENTING myself before you, I ask to be heaTd, 
I* 
for a short time, in my own person. My confidence in 

the defenders whom I have chosen is complete; I have 
unreservedly laid upon them the charge of defending my inno- 
cence. It is by their voice that I desire to address justice, 
but I feel the need of spealring with my own to you and 
to the nation. 

Unfortunate circumstances, whether brought about by 
chance or produced by enmity, may cast a shadow upon some 
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moments of the life of the worthiest of men. A criminal may 
cleverly contrive to divert suspicion and proof of his crimes. 
The whole of a life is always the surest testimony against or 
in favor of an accused person. It is, then, my entire life 
that I oppose to the accusers who pursue me. It has been 
sufficiently public to be well known; I shall only recall cer- 
tain epochs of it, and the witnesses whom I shall invoke are 
the French people and the peoples whom France has 
conquered. 

I was intended for the profession of the law at the begin- 
ning of the revolution which was to found the liberty of the 
French people. That event changed the purpose of my life; 
I devoted myself to arms. I did not go and take my place 
among the soldiers of freedom from ambition; I embraced 
the military profession from respect for the rights of nations; 
I became a soldier because I was a citizen. 

I bore that character with' the colors; I have always pre- 
served it. The more I loved liberty, the more submissive to 
discipline I was. 

I rose rapidly enough, but always from rank to rank, never 
overstepping any, always by 'serving the country, never by 
flattering the committees. When I had attained the com- 
mand-in-chief, when our victories sent us forward into the 
midst of nations who were our enemies, I was no less careful 
to make the character of the French people respected than I 
was to make their arms dreaded. "War under my command 
was a scourge upon the battle-fields only. The nations and 
the powers with whom we waged war have more than once 
borne that testimony to me in the midst of their ravaged ter- 
ritories. This conduct was, in my belief, as well calculated 
as our victories to make conquests for France. 

Even at the time when opposite maxims seemed to prevail 
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in the committees of the government, this line of action did 
not expose me to either calumny or persecution. No shadow 
had ever fallen upon the military glory which I had won, 
until that too famous day, the 18th Fructidor. 

The persons who brought about the events of that day with 
so much rapidity reproached me with having been too slow 
to denounce a man whom I could only regard as a brother- 
in-arms until the moment when the evidence of facts and 
proofs made it plain to me that he was justly accused, and 
not only by unjust suspicion. The Directory, which alone was 
sufficiently well acquainted with my conduct to judge it fairly, 
and could not, as everybody knows, be disposed to regard me 
with indulgence, loudly declared how entirely irreproachable 
it held me to be. It gave me employment; the post was not 
brilliant; it soon became so. 

I venture to believe that the nation has not forgotten how 
well worthy of it I have proved myself; it has not forgotten 
with what ready self-devotion I fought in Italy in subordi- 
nate posts; it has not forgotten how I was restored to the com- 
mand-in-<;hief by the reverses of our arms, and remade gen- 
eral, so to speak, by our misfortunes. The nation remembers 
how twice I reconstructed an army of the remnants of those 
that had been dispersed, and how, after I had twice over put 
it into a condition to hold its own against the Kussians and the 
Austrians, I twice over laid down the command to take one 
which was a greater trust. 

I was not at that period of my life more republican than 
at every other, but I appeared a more prominent republican. 
The attention and the confidence of those to whom it belonged 
to give fresh movement and new direction to the Republic 
tended towards me in a more special way. It is well known 
that it was proposed to me to^^V^ttiys^lf at the head of an 
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enterprise closely resembling that of the 18th Brumaire. Hj 
ambition^ if I had much, might easily have concealed itself 
under the appearance, or even openly boasted of the reality, 
of love of country. 

The proposal was made to me by men who were celebrated 
in the Kevolution for their patriotism, and in our naticmal 
assemblies for their talents. I refused it; I believed myself 
called to command armies, but not to command the Bepublic. 

That was enough to prove, it seems to me, that if I had 
an ambition it was not directed towards authority and power: 
soon afterwards I proved this better still. 

The 18th Brumaire came, and I was in Paris. TheEre was 
nothing to alarm my conscience in that Bevolution which was 
brought about by others than me. It was directed by a man 
who was surrounded by a nimbus of fame; I might hope for 
happy results from it. I entered into it to second it, while 
other parties were pressing me to put myself at their head to 
oppose it. In Paris I received the orders of General Bona- 
parte. By having them executed I assisted to raise him to 
that high degree of power which circumstances rendered 
necessary. 

When, some time afterwards, he offered me the conmiand- 
in-chief of the army of th^ Rhine, I accepted it from him 
with as much zeal as from the hand of the Republic itself. 
My military successes were never more rapid, more numerous, 
more decisive than at the period when their lustre was shed 
upon that government which accuses me. 

.On returning from the scenes of all these achievements — 
thQ greatest was the having effectually secured the peace of 
the, Continent — the triumphant soldier was greeted with 
acclamations that are a national recompense. 

What a mon^eflit-to^y^pyig^gi^ conspiring, if such a design 
had ever entered my mindl 
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The attachment of troops to the chiefs who have led them 
to victory is well known. Would an ambitioiM man, a con- 
spirator, have let slip the opportunity, when he was at the 
head of an army of one hundred thousand men who had been 
so often victorious, and when he was returning to the midst 
of a nation still disturbed and always trembling for its prin- 
ciples and their duration? 

My only thought was to disband the troops, and I retired 
into the repose of civil life. 

In that repose, which was not devoid of glory, I enjoyed 
my honors, no doubt — those honors of which no human 
power can deprive me: the remembrance of my deeds, the 
testimony of my conscience, the esteem of my fellow country- 
men and foreigners alike, and, if I may say so, the sweet and 
soothing foretaste of the judgment of posterity. 

I was in the enjoyment of a fortune which was large only 
because my desires were not extravagant, and which was no 
reproach to my conscience. I had my retired pension also; 
assuredly I was content with my lot, — ^I, who had never 
envied the lot of any. My family and some friends — ^all the 
more precious because, as they had nothing to hope from my 
credit and my fortune, they could but be attached to myself 
alone^—these possessions filled my whole mind, and neither 
desires nor ambition found any entrance into it. Would it 
be accessible to criminal projects? 

This state of mind was so well known to be mine; it was 
so amply vouched for by the distance which I maintained froin ^ 
all the aims of ambition, that from the battle of Hohenlinden 
until my arrest my enemies have never been able to find, nor 
have they sought, any other crime whe^-eof to accuse me,-' 
except the freedom of my q>eech. Well, it has often been 
favorable to the actions of the gOTOrnment; and if flonnetinies ' 
it has not been so, was I to thiiEkiiBat stich liberty was a erime 
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in a country which had so often affirmed by decree that 
thought, speech, and the press are free, and had enjoyed a 
great deal of liberty even under its kings? 

I was bom with a very frank disi)osition, and I have never 
been able to rid myself of that attribute of France in which 
I was bom, either in the camp, where it flourished more than 
before, or in the Kevolution, which has always proclaimed it a 
virtue in the man and a dutv of the citizen. But do those 
who conspire blame what they disapprove quite so loudly? 
Such candor is hardly reconcilable with the plots and mysteries 
of politics. 

If I had chosen to concoct and carry out plans of con- 
spiracy I would have dissembled my feelings and endeavored 
to get every post which would have replaced me amid the 
forces of the nation. 

I never possessed political genius to indicate such a course 
to me, but there were well-known examples which had been 
rendered conspicuous by success, and I had but to consider 
them. I know very well that Monk did not go away to a dis- 
tance from the troops when he planned his conspiracy, and 
that Cassius and Brutus drew near to Csesar previously to 
stabbing him. 

And now, magistrates, I have nothing more to say to you. 
Such has been my character, such has been my whole life. In 
the presence of God and man I affirm the innocence and int^- 
rity of my conduct; you know what is your duty; France is 
listening to you, Europe is observing you, and posterity awaits 
you. 

I am accused of being a brigand and a conspirator. The 
generous gentleman who has undertaken my defence will, I 
hope, convince you presently that such an accusation is ill- 
founded. 1. r: li 
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ANTOINE LOUIS LEON DB SAINT-JUST, a famoua French revolu- 
tionist, was born at D^cize in the department of Nidvre, France, 
August 25, 1767, and began his education at a school in Soissons, whence 
he was expelled on account of his having arranged a plot to burn the 
school buildings. He threw himself with enthusiasm into the political 
turmoil of the time, becoming an officer of the National Guard and a 
member of the Electoral Assembly of his district while yet under age. 
In 1789 he published a licentious poem, " Organt," afterward issued as 
" My Pastimes, or The New Organt." Entering into correspondence with 
Robespierre he was invited by him to Paris, where he was made deputy 
of Aisne to the National Committee, making his first speech November 19, 
1792. He supported the most extreme measures, was a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, and, next to Robespierre, was for months 
the most conspicuous leader in the Reign of Terror. In February, 1794, 
he became president of the Convention, and, speaking for Robespierre, he 
accused Danton of treason. On the ninth Thermidor he sought to defend 
Robespierre, but the sitting of the Convention closed 'With the order for 
Robespierre's arrest. On the day following, July 28, 1794, Saint-Just and 
his master were guillotined with twenty others. Saint-Just, says Lamar- 
tine, seemed " to personify in himself the cold intelligence and pitiless 
march of the Revolution. He had neither eyes, ears, nor heart for any* 
thing which appeared to oppose the establishment of the universal 
republic." He possessed great beauty, and some of his admirers styled 
him the ** Saint John of the Messiah of the People." His ** OSuvres Poli- 
tiques " were issued in 1834. 

ARRAIGNMENT OF DANTON 

DANTON, you shall answer to inevitable, inflexible 
justice. Let us look at your past conduct, and 
let us show that from the first day, the accomplice 
of all crimes, you were always opposed to the party of lib- 
erty, and that you were in league with Mirabeau, with 
Dumouriez, with Hebert, with Herault-Sechelles. 

Danton, you have served tyranny; it is true you were 
opposed to Lafayette; but Mirabeau, d'Orleans, Dumouriez, 

were opposed to him also. Will you dare deny having been 
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Bold to those three men — the most violent of conspirators 
against liberty? Through Mirabeau's protection you were 
named administrator of the department of Paris at the time 
"when the Electoral . Assembly was decidedly royalist. All 
Mirabeau's friends boasted loudly that they had closed your 
moutili. While this frightful character was living you 
remained almost dumb. At that time you reproached a rigid 
patriot at a public dinner with compromising the good causei 
by turning aside from the path followed by Bamave and 
Lameth, who abandoned the popular party. 

In the first outburst of the Revolution, you showed a 
threatening front to the court; you spoke against it witK 
vehemence. Mirabeau, who meditated a change of dynasty, 
felt the price of your audacity ; he seized you. From that tim0 
you strayed away frona severe principles and nothing more 
was heard of you until the massacre of the Champ-de-Mars, 
Then you applied the motion of Laclos to the Jacobins, whicK 
was a disastrous pretext and paid by the enemies of the peo- 
ple in order to display the red flag and attempt tyranny. The 
patriots, who were not initiated into this plot, had fought in 
vain against your sanguinary opinion. You were appointed 
to draw up with Brissot the petition of the Champ-do-Mars, 
and you escaped the fury of Lafayette, who caused the mas- 
sacre of two thousand patriots. Brissot strayed afterward 
peaceably into Paris; and you spent happy days at Arcis-sur- 
Aube, if indeed he who conspired against his country oould 
be happy. Could the calmness of your retreat at Arcis-sui^ 
Aube be pictured to the imagination? You, one of the 
authors of the petition, while those that had signed it had beeio, 
some loaded with fetters, others massacred; were Brissot and 
you then objects of gratitude for tyranny since you were not 
objects of terror to it? 
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What shall I say of your cowardly and constant abandon- 
ment of the public cause in the midst of crises, when you 
always took the part of retreat? 

After Mirabeau^s death you conspired with the Lameths 
and you sustained them. You remained neutral during the 
Legislative Assembly, and you were silent in the painful strug- 
gle of the Jacobins with Brissot and the faction of La Gironde. 
At first you influenced them in favor of war; then, urged by 
the reproaches of the best citizens, you declared that you 
would serve both parties and you shut yourself up in silence. 
Leagued with Brissot to the Champ-de-Mare, you then shared 
his tranquillity and his liberty-destroying opinions; then, given 
over entirely to this conquering party, you said of those that 
refused it, since they remained alone in their opinions on the 
war and since they wished to be destroyed, you and your 
friends would abandon them to their fate. But when you 
saw the storm of the 10th of August gathering you retired 
again to Arcis-sur-Aube. A deserter from the perils that 
threatened liberty, the patriots hoped never to see you again. 
However, impelled by shame, by reproaches, when you knew 
that the downfall of tyranny was well prepared and inevitable, 
you came back to Paris the 9th of August. You went 
to bed that terrible night. Your section, which had named 
you its president, waited for you a long time; they tore you 
away from a shameful repose; you presided one hour; you left 
the arm-chair at midnight when the toosin sounded; at the 
same moment the satellites of the tyrant entered and placed 
the bayonet on the hearth of the one who had taken your 
place: you, — you were asleep! 

At that moment, what was Fabre, your accomplice and your 
friend, doing? You yourself said that he was parleying with 
the court in order to deceive it. But could the court rely on 
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Fabre without a sure guarantee of his venality and without 
very evident proof of his hatred for the popular party. Who- 
ever is a friend to a man who has negotiated with the court 
is guilty of cowardice. The intellect is subject to errors; the 
efrors of conscience are crimes. 

But what have you done since to prove to us that Eabre, 
your accomplice, and you have desired to deceive the court? 
Your behavior since then has been that of conspirators. 
When you were minister there was question of sending an 
ambassador to London to bring about an alliance between 
the two nations: Noel, a counter-revolutionary journalist, was 
offered by the minister, Lebrun; you did not oppose it; you 
were blamed for it: you replied, "I know that Noel is of 
no consequence, but I am sending one of my relatives with 
him.^' 

What was the result of this criminal embassy? Concerted 
war and treasons. You were the on© who caused Fabre and 
d' Orleans nominated for the Electoral Assembly, where you 
proclaimed the one to be a very skilful man, and where you 
declared that the other, being a prince of the blood, would by 
his presence among the representatives of the people give them 
greater importance in the eyes of Europe. Chabot voted in 
favor of Fabre and d^Orleans. You made Fabre rich during 
your ministry. Fabre then loudly professed federalism and 
said that France would be divided into four parts. Roland, 
the partisan of royalty, desired to cross the Loire to find La 
Vendee; you wished to remain in Paris where d'Orleans was 
and where you were favoring Dumouriez. You gave orders 
to save Duport: he escaped in the midst of a riot got up at 
Melun by your emissaries to search through an armed car- 
riage. Malouet and the Bishop of Autun were often at your 
house; you favored them. Brissot's party accused Marat; 
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you declared yourself his enemy; you stood aside from the 
Mountain in the dangers which it ran. You publicly made 
it a merit never to have denounced Gensonne, Guadet, and 
Brissot; you kept holding out to them the olive-branch, guar- 
antee of your alliance with them against the people and the 
strict republicans. La Gironde delivered against you a ficti- 
tious war. In order to compel you to show yourself in your 
true colors, it demanded of you your accounts; it accused you 
of ambition. Your foreseeing hypocrisy was all conciliating 
and was able to maintain you in the midst of parties, always 
ready to dissimulate with the strongest without insulting the 
feeblest. When the debates grew stormy there was indigna- 
6 tion at your absence and at your silence; you talked about the 
country, the delights of solitude and of idleness, but you 
managed to emerge from your torpor to defend Dumouriez, 
Westermann,his boasted creature, and the generals his accom- 
plices. You sent Fabre on a mission to Dumouriez under the 
pretext, you asserted, of reconciling him to Kellermann. 
The traitors were only too well united for onr misfortune: in 
all their letters to the Convention, in their orations at the Con- 
vention, in their discourses at the bar, they acted as friends 
and you were theirs. The result of Fabre's mission was the 
safety of the Prussian army, in accordance with secret condi- 
tions which your conduct afterward explained. Dumouriez 
praised Fabre-Fond, Fabre^d^Eglantine^s brother: can there 
be any doubt of your criminal concert in overturning the 
republic? You were skilful enough to mollify the anger of 
the patriots: you caused our misfortunes to be regarded as the 
result of the weakness of our armies, and you turned attention 
from the perfidy of the generals to occupy yourself with new 
levies of men. You associated with your criminal acts 
Lacroix, a conspirator long since discredited and with a soul 
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impure -^ fi man with whom one xtobld not be ihuteQ exoefA 
fcy ft ^ie leaguing conspffatotB. Lacroix was at all tunes move 
fham suspected : hypoeritioal aaid perfidious, be never in Afti 
Assembly spdse from an honest heart; he had 1kie a%idftoit^ 
to praise Miranda.; then had the audaoity to propose Hbe 
renewal of the Convention; he behaved towa<rd DnteotMttez 
just -as you did ; your agitation was the same to Mde the same 
wrong deeds. Lacroix often displayed his hatred fot 'flie 
Jacobins. Whence came the luxury that surrounfis hfm? 
But why recall so many horrors when your manifest ^coM- 
plicity with d'Orleans and Dumoioriez in Belgium is sufficient 
excuse for justice to smite you? 

Danton ! after the 10th of Augljst you had a conference 
with Dmnouriez, in which you botii vowed a devoted friend- 
ship and united your two fortunes. You have since justified 
this frightful agreement, and you afe still his friend even 
while I am speaking. tReturning from IBelgium, you dared 
to speak of the crimes of Dumouriez with the same a&mira- 
tion as one would sp^k of tiie virtues of Onto. You have 
made an effort to corrupt the public morals by meEking your- 
self on many occasions the apolqgist of corinipted men, yotff 
accomplices. You were the first in a circle of ipatmots i^ottL 
you wished to surjwrise, were the fijst to propose the ban&sh- 
mefnt of Capet; a proposition which on your retum you no 
longer dared to uphold because it was out 6f iarver aaid woaM 
have ruined you. 

Dumouriez, who, about this same time, had come to Paris 
with the design of influencing the tyrant'* jucigmeaUt, 'did wait 
hiDlself date resist the cry of pubKc justice wfhioh conSemned 
the ifjtaikt to death. What ccmductdid youtiiaplay in the Oom- 
mittee of General >Defen6e? You Teceived the compliments 
of Guadet and of Brissot, and you paid them hack ; you said 
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t^i 5risflot: '^ You have intellect, but you. hm^ preteasioBfi.''' 
Such was your indignation against the e^eniies of your coun- 
t]^! You consented that there should be no notice taken, at 
the Convention, of Pumou3?iez'& independence and treason ; 
you found yourself at secret meetings with Wimpffien and 
dfOi^leaus. At the same time you spoke in favor of moderate, 
principles, and your robust ways seemed to disguise the weak- 
ness of your counsels. You said that severe maxims would* 
make too many enemies in the Republic. A banal conciliator, 
all your speeches at the tribune began like thunder and at 
the end you< succeeded in confounding truth and falsehoods 
What vigorous proposition have you ever directed againsli 
Brissot and his party in the National Assembly where D am^ 
accusing you ? On your return from Belgium you stirred; up 
the levy of the patriots of Paris to march to the frontiers* 
If that had- taken place then, who would have resisted the 
aristocracy which had. tried again and again to rise? Brissot 
desired nothing else, and the patriots, sent into the field would 
have been sacrificed,^ would they not? Thus the desire of all 
the tyrants, of the worid for the desl^uction of Paris and o£ 
liberty would b%ve been f ulfllied, 

You stirred'' up an insurrection in Paras; it waa ooncerteid 
with' Dumoiuiies;: you even announced that if money w^ 
lacking to bring it about you. had yoiK hand in the tareapiijey 
o£ BelgiunL !l|)umouriezL desired a revolt in Pari& to have 
a pretext ftxp marahing agajnst this city of liberty und^er a^ 
title less derogaix^ry than that of rebel and royalist. You, who* 
wexe resting at Arcis-aur-Aube before the 9th of Augu^. 
OjUPiOan^ your idleness to the necessajry^ insxu»*eetion,, hs^ ifHindi 
your wi^i?»th,againrin the: month of March to sertve.l)^M9^;^api#z 
a^d 1x» furnish him. an honorable^ {josetext for n^ar^hiag^ ^^gg^Bfdb: 
Peris. Pesfieus,, a recognized royalist and member of the^ 
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foreign party, gave the signal for tlie fake insurrection. On 
the 10th of March a body of armed men set out for the 
Cordeliers, from there to the Commune, which was asked to 
take its place at their head. It refused to do so. Fahre was 
then showing great activity: "The movement," said he to a 
deputy, "has gone as far as it ought." Dumouriez's aim was 
attained; he made his movement the basis of his seditious 
manifesto and of the insolent letters which he wrote to the 
Convention. Desfieux, while declaiming against Brissot, 
received from Lebrun, Brissot's accomplice, a sum of money 
to send to the south vehement addresses where La Gironde 
was out of favor; but which tended to justify the projected 
revolt of the Federalists. Desfieux had his own couriers 
arrested at Bordeaux; and this caused Gensonne to denounce 
the Mountain and Guadet to declaim against Paris. Desfieux 
afterward spoke in favor of Brissot at the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. But, Danton, what a contradiction between this 
extreme and dangerous measure which you proposed, and the 
moderation which made you demand amnesty for all the 
guilty ; which made you excuse Dumouriez, and made you in 
the Committee of General Safety support the proposition 
offered by Guadet to send Gensonne against the traitorous 
general. Could you have been so blind to the public interest? 
Could we reproach you for lacking discernment? 

You accommodated yourself to everything: Brissot and his 
accomplices, when they left you, were always perfectly con- 
tented. At the tribune, when your silence was commented 
upon unfavorably, you gave them salutary advice to dissimu- 
late more: you threatened them without indignation, but with 
a paternal kindness, and you gave them rather counsels to 
corrupt liberty to save themselves, to deceive us better, than 
you gave the Republican party to destroy them. "Hate, 
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you said, " is unendurable to my heart," and you said to us/ 
"I do not love Marat." But are you not criminal and respon- 
sible for not having hated the enemies of the country? Does 
a public man determine his indifference or his hatred by his 
private prejudices or by the love for his country, a love which 
you have never felt? You acted as a conciliator just as Sixte- 
Quinte acted the fool so as to reach the goal at which he was 
aiming. Will you now flash forth before the justice of the 
people, you who never flash forth when the country is 
attacked? We had believed you in good faith when we 
attacked Brissot's party; but since then floods of light have 
been thrown over your politics. You are Fabre's friend; 
' you are not a man to compromise yourself. You could there- 
fore defend yourself only by defending your accomplice. You 
abandoned the Republican party at the beginning of our 
session; and since then have you done anything else than 
cloud the deliberations with hypocrisy? 

Fabre and you were d'Orleans' apologists, and you tried to 
make him pass for a simple and very unfortunate man: you 
often repeated that phrase. On the Mountain you were the 
point of contact and repersuasion of the conspiracy of 
'Dumouriez, Brissot, and d'Orleans. Lacroix on all these oc- 
casions perfectly seconded you. 

You looked on with horror at the revolution of the 2d of 
May. Herault, Lacroix, and you asked for the head of Han- 
riot, who had served the cause of liberty, and you charged 
against him as a crime the movement which he had taken part 
in to escape an act of oppression on your part. Here, Danton, 
you used your hypocrisy : not having been able to carry out 
your project you dissimulated your fury ; you looked at Han- 
riot, and, laughing, said, " Fear not, keep on in your course," 
.wishing to make him understand that while you had been 
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appareiitly blaming him ouit of propriety, at heairt you were 
really of his opinion. A moment later you approached hisL 
in the refreshment-room and oflFered him a glass with a careash 
ing air, saying: " No grudge." Nevertheless the next day you 
lifeelled him in the most atrocious manner and charged him 
with having desired to assassinate you. Herault and Xacroix 
supported you. But did you not send afterward an ambaa- 
sadfiir to Petion and WimpflFen in Le Calvados ? Did you not 
oppose the punishment of the deputies of La Gironde ? Did 
you not defend Stengel, who had caused the outposts of the 
aymy at Aix-la-Chapelle to be assassinated? Thus, defendes 
of all criminals, you have never done so much for a patriot ! 
You accused Roland, but rather as an acrimonious imbecilfi. 
than as a traitor; you discovered in his wife only pretensions 
to cleverness, you threw your mantle over all attempts to veil 
them or disguise them. 

lYour friends have done everything for you: they put yomr 
n^jne in all foreign journals and in the daily reports of the 
ministry of the interior. The reports of which I speak, seixt 
forth every evening by the minister of the interior, picture 
you as the man of whom all Paris is talking: your sligbtesl^ 
reflections are there rendered celebrated* We have knowini 
for a long time that your friends or you edited these rq>ortSr 

You were therefore, Danton, the aceomidiee of d^Orlea^, 
of Dmnouriez, of Brissot. Letters from the ambassador ol 
Spain at Venice to Duca de Alcudia declare that ycRi em\ 
suspected of having had interviews at the Temple with tib* 
Qi^aea. Th^ foreigner is. always well aequaisited with cidmea 
cokmmitted vfi his favor. This faet is kne^xi by Lhuil^fiii aB4 
can be elucidated iu the trial. 

The ambassador of Spain saya in the same lietter writteiii 
last June : '^ What troubles us is the reorgajiization of thi^ 
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Committee of Public Safety/^ You were in it, Lacroix ; you 
were in it, Danton. 

iWicked citizen, you have conspired; false friend, two days 
ago you spoke ill of Desmoulins, a tool whom you corrupted, 
and you ascribed to him shameful vices. Wicked man, you 
compared public opinion to a woman of evil life; you said 
that honor was ridiculous, that glory and posterity were folly ; 
11^06 mfixkas were meant to conciliate the arietoecacy: ihey 
were those of Catiline. If Fabre is innocent, if d'Orleans, 
tf Dmaoviriez were innooCTt, then doubtless you aire. I hate 
said too much ; you shall reply to justice 1 

{ApcelftUr traoBlated bgr Nathan HaskeU Dole.] 
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FREE SPEECH NECESSARY FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT 

CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. PARIS, MARCH 93. i8ao. AGAINST RESTRICTING THE 

LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 

I WOULD ask the minister if he has reflected on the 
inevitable consequences incident to the suspension, 
temporary or otherwise, of the free circulation of our 
newspapers. It may render him ignorant of all that is pass- 
ing in the cliques of parasites and flatterers at court. All 
governments, whether liberal or despotic (you see I eschew 
the words * 'foreign to the interests or rights of the people"), 
must rely for security on some means of knowing what is 
transpiring in the State. Bven in Turkey the viziers are 
eometimes irritated at being deceived by their pachas as to 
the situation of the prorinces, and perhaps much may \m 
attributed to the inexaot knowledge a neighbor prince had 
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of the dispoBitioiis of his garrisons when he saw them de- 
clare against him. Now, gentlemen, I assert it as a faot, 
that in suspending the free circulation of newspapers, the 
government condemns itself to know nothing, except from 
the advices of its salaried servants; that is to say, it will 
never know more than half the facts, and frequently it will 
believe the opposite of the true conditions. To prove thia 
truth I shall not resort to reasoning. Reasoning is too near 
liberty to need to be availed of. I shall invoke only a few 
facts, because facts are always the same. As we have seen, 
the chartered rights of the people may be demolished, but 
the facts remain impregnable. 

Well, then, gentlemen, will you remember the occur- 
rence in Lyons in June, 1817? France was then under 
the exceptional laws under which you had placed her. In- 
dividual liberty was then, as it again will be, at the mercy 
of a ministry, and the censor made of journalism what you 
will do here in a week, if you adopt this proposed law. 

What was the result then, gentlemen 7 A real or a sham 
conspiracy resulted. The severest measures were taken. 
Many men were put to death, and for a long time perse- 
cution was a political method. Weill All this was done 
and the government did not know just what it was agitating 
for. The government saw its error itself, for after all these 
executions had taken place, when, as a result, the conditions 
were irreparable, a marshal of France was se'nt to the field 
of these bloody severities to enlighten the Ministry on the 
true state of things. In the meanwhile, they incarcerated, 
judged, condemned, executed, and all without knowing 
wherefore; for had it not been felt necessary to inform 
them, the tardy mission of M. le Mar^chal Marmont would 
not. have been thought necessary. 1 shall not enter into 
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tbis higfibrimii l»l(>i7, nor judge betwegft tfio0a> who iflm 
or deny their authority in the conspiracy. Who is right or 

' wrong— 4his has no bearing on what I wottM proTO. Whai 
is important ia that for months the government waa ia igno^ 
ranee of the facts and they had to send a personal mooeongar 
to report eye-witness on which thoy could depend. 

But, gentlemen, it might have been otherwise* If in the 
Department of the Rhone there had been a stngk liberal 
journal, this journal — Jacobin, reyolutionary, or whateyor 
you would call it — ^might present things from a difierenfe 
point of view from the local authorities. The goyemm^ifc 
might hear the two sides. It should not eommeace by 
striking without reason, afterward to send to find if it 
had any cause for striking. 

I may be mistaken, but I think this^side of the qoestfton 
has never been indicated, and that it is worth examifiatioa. 
In suspending the free circulation of newspapers, the Min- 
istry announce that they desire to hear or learn nothing save 
by their own agents — that is to say if their agents are by 

, i^lprudence, by any personal motives or pasaions, on a false 
route, they will learn from them only that which they tiiimk 
plausible to place their merit in evidenee or to as^are their 
justifieatton. Is this to the interest of government? I aric 
the Ministry to reflect. If at all times I treat this only tf^m 
the standpoint of the interest of the Ministry, it is beeamae 
I would address them words they would hear. If it eoa- 
cerned them alone, 1 need not speak. All authority brinigB 
with it the penalties of its responsibilities, its vexations, aad 
false measures; nothing can be more just, and what the re- 
sult would be to the Ministry is to me indifferent. 

But as the example at Lyons has shown us, the people 
resent this, and I would save the poor people a part of tlbe 
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bufferings towatd which this new r^ginre iri^ inevitably <5on- 
dncting as. I call this a new regime, because it is diSer- 
^ent from what the charter had commenced to introduce in 
f -ranee. But I might as well and more justly call it the old 
i^gime, for it is the old regime which we are reconstructiug 
piece by piece; litres de cachet, censures, oligarchic elections 
•i^these are the bases of the edifice 1 The columns and the 
capitals will come later 1 I ask the Ministry if they intend 
to govern France without knowing her. Will they adopt 
measures depending on events of which they are informed 
only by men whose interests are presumably to disguise 
them; to commit thus without profit to themselves much 
injustice which ttiey can never repair? If this be their 
intent, the suspension of the liberty of the press is a sure 
ineUiod of its fulfilment. But if they find that the French 
people value the right of being heatd before being con- 
demned, and tha* twenty-eight million citizens should not 
be struck upon xmeertRn and possibly false reports, then 
the journals must be left free in their field of labor. What- 
ever the result, I am happy to have thus put the question. 
France will know if this be refused how much importance 
the Ministry attach to her requests by the Kghtness with 
whieh they treat thBm. I a^k if they will do me the honor 
to reply, that they refute the example cited in the case 
of Lyons and not lose themselves in vague declamations 
in reply to tbe citation of a precise case. 

Let us pass to another subject on which two words of 
explanation wi31 be useful. To suspend the free circula- 
tion of the press is to place the newspapers in the haads 
of a minister, and to a;tiXhorize 1»he insertion in fhem of 
what he pleases. 

Have yoti forgotten, gentlraieni wliat occorrad when a 
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law, similar to the one yoo would reBurrect, ga^e to • 
cabinet minister this power? I would not speak of tho 
elections. I should be ashamed to recapitulate facts so 
well known. It were idle almost to tell the damage 
caused, for in three successive elections the minister 
discredited the official articles attacking the candidates. 
He only contributed to their election. On my part, I 
owe him gratitude in this respect and I pardon his in* 
tentions for their favorable results. 

The facts I want you to consider are much more im- 
portant. You will probably remember that in the sum- 
mer of the year 1818 several individuals wbo had filled 
responsible functions were arrested because they were sus- 
pected of conspiracy. I am not called on to explain or to 
defend these individuals. Their innocence or their guilt 
has nothing to do with this matter. They were detained; 
they were ironed; they had yet to be judged; and as they 
were to be exposed to the rigors tof justice, they hid a 
rightful claim on its safeguards. General Canuel was 
among the number. Well, gentlemen, while Oeneral 
Canuel was incarcerated, what did the minister do? 
He selected a journal of which the editors were friendly 
to the inculpated, and in it inserted the most damaging 
articles, and as they related to a man who was untried 
and unconvicted, I call them the most infamous. These 
articles circulated throughout France, and he against whom 
they had been directed had not the power to respond with 
a line. Do you find in this ministerial usage of the press 
anything delicate, loyal, legitimate? It is this slavish use 
of the press they would solicit you to enact anew. 

This condition can never be renewed. The constituency 
of our present Ministry, is a guarantee against it. 
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By a law against universal liberty, yon place the righfii 
of all citizens at the discretion of a ministry. By suspend- 
ing the freedom. of the press, yon will place at their mercy 
all reputations. I shall not stop to examine the promises 
of the Minister of the Interior on this anodyne measure, 
which is to " stop personalities," to " encourage enlighten- 
ment," and to "leave writers free." What opinion have 
the censors? 

Censors are to thought what spies are to innocence; 
they both find their gains in guilt, and where it does nol 
exist they create it. Censors class themselves as lettered. 
Producing nothing themselves, they are always in the 
humor of their sterility. No writer who respects himself 
would consent to be a censor. The title of royal censor 
was almost a reproach under the ancient regime. Has it 
been rehabilitated under the imperial censorship? These 
men will bring into the monarchy all the traditions of the 
empire. They will treat the liberty of the press as they 
do the administration, and we shall be marching under the 
guidance of the errors of Bonaparte, without the prestige 
of his imperial glory and the quiet of its unity. 



ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 

IT IS said that the dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies 
has at length been resolved upon. I congratulate France 
upon it. An opportunity is offered to her to pronounce 
herself upon her destiny. If henceforth she is not free, she 
may thank herseK for her slavery. She will have sponta- 
neously sanctioned it; she will have given herself up to it of 
her own free will; and, whatever may be the yoke imposed 
upon her, she will have no right to complain. 
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Wo doubt the career which the detennination oi the -gov- 
^emment Avill present toter will be beset yn^h lOAny difficifl- 
flfies and ptobably strewed with some ^snares. 

©pinion, Which, when a popular election is the subject, 
ought, taore than in any other circumstances, to enjoy -aai 
entire independence, has no means of making itself known, 
no organ to announce itself. 

The persons of all the citizens are by law at fhe mercy of 
ministers. I do not inquire if the ministers abuse this -power: 
they possess it, and that is sniBcient for bH liberty to 'be sus- 
penaed; W not all: private co^esponaence, Ihe dl^e^t 
of respect in all free nations, has been seen t&en by f(*ce 
from the legititnate possessors. Agents wil!hout legal author- 
ity have been seen penetrating the sanctuary of their domicile. 
The police has been seen giving orders and instructions to 
ajgents which it has disavowed, and after having assumed the 
plac^ of justice for its acts, lias shielded itself behind justice 
for impunity. 

Thus, by the very confession of the ministry, it is imder the 
empire of a dictatorship that they make an appearance of con- 
sulting France. It is a gagged people whom they invite to give 
their opinion. Censors, mtch to never existed under any rev- 
olutionary or defifpotic ^government; censors who, strange to 
say, are not anonymous, have, with the certainty of being dis- 
covered, the incredible presumption to alter the authentic 
'papers delivered to them. They suppress not only opinioiB, 
"btft facts; they command imposture, sanction attack, interdict 
Scffence, authorize calumnies, forbid refutations, pefmiit 'the 
fnsfiMtions Which France and the monarch 'have sworn to 
defend 'to be insulted T^efore their faces, and, under their 
written authority, deputies who are faithful to them to he 
insulted, and, as &ough they were desirous of a f re^ %- 
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v&ftio% denaunciBg' to ISuBope the iramftiifw majority of the 
French. 

Ih such a st«te of things it is. e^ddent that the nation, which 
ought te exereise by means of its electois the right of sof^ 
frage, will have — ^in order to understand itself and to act 
in concert and give its votes to those candidates who will not 
deceive their hopes — many obstacles to surmount; but a 
i^ition worthy of liberty surmounts every obstacle. No one 
ean be compelled to inscribe on his bulletin the names he 
rejects. There would therefore be cowardice in condescend- 
ing, though it should even be alleged that there had been 
tyranny or artifice in the pretension. • 

In another respect the existing obstructions have this advanr 
tage^ that they will serve us at length to judge of the inten- 
tion of mioisters without going further. It is a trial they 
%re about to underga If they wish the elections to be the 
ex{»essaon of the popular opinion, let them break the chains 
which bind the electors. Let them give back to the citizens 
theiiT guarantees, to the papers their independence, to opinion 
thd means of exj^ressing itself. Let them recollect that in 
Bbme no armed forces approached the Oomitise, and that in 
"Bngland the place of an election is protected, as a sanctuary, 
fMm the agency of power. If they refuse to follow this 
Qohle example it is because their intentions are contrary to 
their professions. It is not to the rights of all they pay 
rcepeet; it is to the exclusion of some they aspire. 

This exclusion is in fact the avowed object of the faction 
whose orders they appear for some time to have received. "It 
\iTOuld be advantageous," say the papers of this faction, " to 
do away, by a complete renewal of the Chamber, these speak- 
ing-trumpets, these telegraphs, who make speeches and, from 
the national tribune, transmit signals to the agitators.'^ 
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Thus we find what is desired is to drive from the tribune 
all those who warn France of the danger her liberties are in; 
and if there is any hesitation in risking a bold and free meas- 
ure it is because the expulsion of these importunate orators 
does not appear to be sufficiently certain. 

Humiliating confession, in a faction which pretends to 
govern us! It can predominate neither by its talents nor by 
the efforts of its creatures. In order that it may be heard, 
every other voice must be silent. In order to persuade, it 
must speak alone. In order that what it writes may be read, 
the press must be its monopoly, and no one must write but 
those in their pay. This is not the way that men of any worth 
govern; they respect their adversaries whilst they contend 
with them; they have not that dead conscience which applauds 
itself for reigning in the void, which feels that its power is 
negative, which can only shine in the absence of everything 
that is not servile and base, to which every struggle is a 
defeat, and which, in order to conquer its rivals, is obliged to 
drive them away or proscribe them. France, a country of so 
much talent and so much glory, into what degradation do 
these men plunge you! to what excess do they make you fall I 
Never did England, which is fallen much, see this jealous 
fury of an ambitious inferiority. Never did Mr. Pitt have 
recourse to such ignoble resources in the removal of Mr. Fox; 
and the weak and inconsiderate ministrv of the Qraftons and 
the Butes endeavored to answer, not to impose silence on 
Junius. 

Will our ministry lend itself to the invidious meannesses 
of this faction? There is some cause to fear so. There is 
already perceptible in its preliminary operations many an 
effort to evade or counteract the votes ; many obstacles pre- 
sented to the approach of independent electors, many diversi- 
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fied chicaneries in the different departments. How many 
threats to the government servants! What threatenings of 
dismissal to the functionaries, without reckoning the more 
memorable dismissals which have proved that neither virtue, 
integrity, nor fidelity to the king could expiate a resistance 
to ministers, zealous persecutors, indifferent colleagues, and 
faithless friends! 

Let us not, however, pronounce upon them an irrevocable 
sentence. Seeing what they have done we are inclined to 
be severe. But let us consider what a noisy faction dares 
to ask of them or even proscribe them from doing. 'We shall, 
perhaps, be inclined to show some indulgence. They say 
they are surrounded with danger: it may be they think so. 
If they were reanimated would they be less weak? Would 
they in. fact yield to that inclination, natural to mankind, of 
existing by themselves, and not being the sport of a foreign 
and disdainful power? The chance exists; let us then exam- 
ine the picture which is drawn, or which they give us of 
France. Let us admit that their terrors are sincere, and let 
us examine tc^ether if they are well founded. 

"A violent agitation,'^ they tell us, "torments France; 
here a party meditates the overthrow of the monarchy; fur- 
ther on, conspiracies of divers elements are engendering, but 
united for destruction. We are threatened with anarchy, 
military despotism seconds it, in order to stifle it after 
the victory; invisible associations and Direction com- 
mittees pervert the representative government up to its 
very source." 

Let us disjoin these assertions in order to examine them. 
!A violent agitation disturbs France. No doubt. But what 
are the causes of this agitation? They must be well described, 
not for the purpose of uselessly recalling past faults, but to 
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prevent, if possible, future ©viL Tbe source of the evil musk 
he pointed out in order to find the remedy. 

France was- satisfied with what she possessed — what she 
possessed has been taken from her; she wished to preserve — 
others wished to destroy. She aspired at stability, she has 
been tired out with projects of innovations; an absurd pre- 
text has been had recourse to, the falsehood of which was 
averred. Thia calumniated nation has objected — fresh cal- 
tminies have been attached to the peaceable expreseion of its 
opinions and desires. When her representatives freely stated 
what was. in their instructions, and what it was their duty 
to say, th^y were ill-treated in the tribune, and pursued 
almost to their seats. The authors of these agressions and 
outrages remain unpunished. A minister asserted in the pres- 
ence of the capital what the capital knew to be false; he per- 
sisted, in spite of the most positive facts, in assertions refuted- 
by evidence; he charged with falsehood those orators who pro- 
claimed what all France knew to be true; he accused of form- 
ing plots those against whom plots had been formed; he 
pointed out as conspirators^ and threatened with indictment 
not the aggressors but the victims. 

Under these auspices a law was passed which in its premih 
ture form would have made a miserable parody of the rep- 
resentative government. This form was altered. Sufficient 
was left of the law to save the representative government; but 
impressions imprudently produced are not to be effaced at tha 
will of power. 

Still everything tended to tranquillity, because France, 
wearied out, desires order, and after having manifested her 
r^ret and repugnance she withdraws herself fpom the one 
apd overcomes the other, in order to set out again from iha 
p«mt at which she finds herself and examine if she can ppofil 
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iby wh&t still reHHtins, instead of lamoDting orer what is 

i -rapeat it, notwithstandrng appearances to the contrary, 
«vei»3*l;hii^ had a tendency to tranquillity. Irritatians were 
appeased, the new election law seemed supportahle; but who 
*would tare thought Jt? the men who had heen the instigators 
»of that 'law were irritated or alarmed at the nation's accept- 
ing »Jt. They are iso well convinced that the nataon can admit 
*ndlJhiBg that is ^favorable to them, that from this cirotaa- 
vlflDce alone, Ifhe disapprobation of a law appearmg less vio- 
fetft, they conclude tbart iiait law is dangerous to thenL The 
ipiAllic consent appears ^o ftem suspicious, they iske it for a 
isymptom of some danger Whi<?h threatens them. 

•See «lheir writings since the friends of die charter, instead 
of censuring the new law, hare given it a moral sanctaon 
flby ^preparing to 'Carry -it into execution. Had we persisted 
in oaflfling dt vicious, we ^ould have ^been factious; we call 
dt tokrtfble — we are perfdious; and that law WbicAi was 'not 
ieng ago imposed tipon us they now say must be suspended or 
iBit least (modified. This is the ptospect oftered to IFrance: Ae 
igreaned at ifhe adoption of the law, and «he is now -.given to 
taideritand that She will be deceived in its execution. 

ISusis what prolongs and Teanimates the agitation at whidi 
iAieininistry k alftrmed. France sees thalt an attempt is mak- 
ing to rob her of the last wreck of a constitution for whict 
^he ^has so dearly paid. Befiance reappears, opiniosi is Bepa* 
^fettfog itself from material authority, which wiithout it is 
4)1^ a rude and precarioiB dominion. Those pemosfi wh^se 
01% wish is to return to oikrder — to find reet agaibi-^ape fM- 
f>fli<ing themse^lves for resistance; everytkittg is letaieittiag, 
everything is becoming sour and 'hostile, 

Add to this the frantic writings which the ttinSBtty iorasted 
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with the censorship tolerates .and protects; these writings in 
which France sees herself perpetually threatened with what 
are emphatically called state measures — great ineasursB — 
words justly discredited and out of date, eternal preambles of 
arbitrary power, frivolous excuses for iniquity. 

How can France be otherwise than uneasy and agitated 
when the papers which have undergone the process of cen- 
sorship are filled with the anarchic projects and sanguinary 
propositions of the writers and orators of those halls of 1815 
^ heirs and imitators of the fanatic clubs of 1793? These 
propositions are the more alarming as under the empire of 
the censorship they appear to be the opinion of at least a 
part of the government. They appear the more evidently to 
betray a vast and formidable plan, as some have preceded 
the event which serves as a pretext to the rest. 

"When, in a paper of the 19 th of August,- we read that an 
act of vigor before the elections would give the ministry 
greater influence than all its prefects, and that the govern- 
ment ought to combat the revolution with equal arms; that 
is (for I defy a different meaning to be attached to this 
phrase), that it ought to have recourse to imaginary con- 
spiracies, to arbitrary acts, to purifications, to banishment, 
perhaps to massacres (such were in effect the arms of the 
revolution during its storms). Is it astonishing that the dis- 
covery of a conspiracy the very next morning after these 
strange propositions should suggest to sceptic minds alarm- 
ing doubts, and that without accusing the supreme author- 
ity they should suspect the faction by which the culpable 
•means are recommended, of wishing itself to make a trial of 
it, in order to constrain ministers, who were yet scrupulous or 
timid, to submit themselves to its direction? 

JHow ia it possible for France not to fancy herself gone 
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back to the most disastrous times, when on the occasion of 
this conspiracy, of which there is yet no authentic account — 
no obscurity cleared up — she reads in the same papers that 
it is necessary to imitate Oicero, who punished the conspira- 
tors without bringing them to trial ; not to allow the revolu- 
tionists time to get acquainted; not to rely on obscure sol- 
diers (the only ones, by the by, who are inculpated) ; not to 
speak either of temporizing or of doctrines, but to strike hard 
and strike quick? 

How is it possible for her not to shudder when ihe same 
journals, the unchastized instigators of the overthrow of all 
the laws, attribute to the authorities whose functions render 
them respectable, and which they ought to render moderate, 
addresses in which are foimd, with a disgust mixed with sur- 
prise, the spirit, the style, and all the fury of our dema- 
gogues; addresses in which men are devoted to the sword, 
known, they say, by all Europe, without examining whether 
there is the least connection or intercourse between them and 
those they have accused of conspiracy; addresses which, if 
they were authentic, would compel us to believe that it had 
been possible for a deputy to have become the betrayer of his 
colleagues, to disguise them as factious tribunes, and to trans- 
form into sedition and revolt the expressions of satisfaction 
heaped by the entire population of France on its honest and 
faithful representatives. 

In fact, when, after these explosions of a fury more suspi- 
cious than it appears to be thought, as, I repeat, it preceded 
the event which is said to be the cause of it, a journal which 
passes as accredited by the ministry proposes the re-estab- 
lishment of intolerance, of hereditary privileges, of substi- 
tutions and all sorts of illegality; when it formally indicates 
that it is for kings alone to command a return, quick, decided, 
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tod iS(toplet6, on {)rinciples which he declares to be contrary 
to <fc© *iBvolution; when he requires that authority should 
towign to ©ech one his sphere (which would call to mind the 
castes in India, foi* waiit Of his pariahs) ; that it should keep 
all ttiB citizens divided, to pi*erent a powerful resistance 
(which sfeows that the iiittotioh of the party, of which this 
jouiiial is die interpreter, is to destroy by force the resist- 
*lliCe of opinion); when he adds that that unique remedy must 
be adopted because the remedy which most displeases the 
invalid may be the only one that will save him {which proves 
that this remedy would be applied by a Stale measure, for 
certainly neither the invalid — that is France — nor her rep- 
resentatives, would be insulted, to make her take a remedy 
wMcli is hatef\il to her); when, ^e say, that all these things 
jyritrttsd by authority ^re read, 6an we be surprised at the 
alan!ti of all liien who are friends of liberty, or even of orde* 
And justice? 

These alarms are ill-founded, that is my conviction; but 
those who are tormented by them are hot to be reproached 
with having conceived thetn. TTie fault, or rather the crime 
of it, belohgs to met. who rend the air with their ferocious 
dries; to those indefatigable infolrmers, to those cahimhiators 
of their country find couhtryttien, to those dealer in tyranny, 
who congratulate themselves at the disquietude of powe^ in 
the hope thait it wiU become as barbtooiis as themselves; to 
thos6 m^h, who never saw anything suspicious that they did 
not ]pr*ono1imce culpable, accused withoiit deinanding the life, 
nor condemned wifliout applauding the punidnnent, and with- 
out stilling with the hoWlings of th^ir rage the sighs of 
misfortune. 

Here a comparison presents itself, and I feel no incliriti- 
tion to withhold it. 
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Since anareliy has ceased to exist, since tlie iron yoke whick 
ftuoceeded to ana^hj I^as been broker, since we thought w« 
eonld peiceive the dawn, of a free constitution, that bond of 
th^ hunmn species exists only in one party. 

If a proof of it is required I will give it. 

In 1818, also, the noise of a conspiracy having been dis- 
covered was spread over France, but the accused were in cus- 
tody. I^othing was known about the conspiracy, but the 
accused were in custody. Their object was, it was said, to 
overthrow the charter, to destroy our new imstitutioas, to mat- 
sacre their principal defenders, and to replace the nation oi 
slaves under the empii^ of an unlimited power. They were 
falsely accused; this I admit without difficulty, but their iimo- 
eence was not proved, and they languished in dungeons. 

What did those who are called Liberals then do? They 
deanaaded the most serupuloxis justice for the accused; they 
protested against secret t6rture — against the iniquity of x>ro- 
longed detenticms. They forgot political divisions, to invoke 
the natural laws and social guarantees. They were not seen 
to excoonmmucate the persons detained; to outstep the rigor 
of the tribunals; to require the violation of forms; to demand, 
like dogs thirsty for blood, that no scruple might be made abo^t 
a few suspected persons; that all those might be attained with- 
out examination, and without proof, whom hatred pointed 
out as chiefs or aceomj^lices, or only as having favored the con- 
spiracy by their secret wishes. 

What they did not do then, what every one of them woiiid 
have blushed at as a crime, their, adversaries do in our day. 
Let France compare and judge. ... 

Our social organization, our laws relative to industiy ainl 
property, distinct from your efforts to elude and paralyao 
their effects, are so admirable that everybody in France, 
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including those who are not interested in it, has more to lose 
than gain by pillage. For he who has nothing is, if he likes, 
certain of acquiring something. It is not the same in other 
countries; the poor there are eternally poor, except by the 
effect of crime or chance: but amongst us the road is marked 
out, and conducts every one, by a progression protected by the 
law, to ease by the means of labor. 

When the ministers speak of anarchy, there is not only 
error or bad faith in it, there is fatuity. You shall be over- 
thrown to-morrow, and I will answer for it that two hours 
iifter your fall there will be no trace of anarchy; because there 
are proprietors everywhere, and order always answers the 
appeal made to it by property. 

I do not say this to render the prospect of an overthrow 
lees terrible. Every overthrow brings with it evib of longer 
or shorter duration, more or less disastrous, which it is desir- 
able to avoid. I say it to reduce things to their just value, 
because truth is more forcible than emphasis, because exag- 
geration, when it is apparent, hurts its cause and fails in its 
object. 

If you simply represent that the present is better than that 
which may be, I will support you zealously, particularly if 
you take care to consider the liberty which has been promised 
us as an integral and indispensable portion of that which is. 
But when you speak of anarchy; when you liberally bestow 
this injurious designation on all opposition to unjust power, 
on every appeal to recognized rights, on every manifestation 
of thought which authority feels importunate; when you 
degrade as anarchists our richest capitalists, our citizens who 
axe the greatest lovers of peace, — your speeches are puerile, 
your declamations empty of idea, your rhetoric weak, and no 
one pays attention to you, or at least no one believes you. 
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But now you no longer fear anarchy, but military deepot- 
ism. I am no more inclined than anybody else to judge 
favorably of it; but if there were reason to fear this despot- 
ism would you not have prepared the way? Do you not 
imprudently and unceasingly extol the services which the 
soldiens render, or have rendered you? Do you not pro- 
duce them as the surest support of the throne and the arbiters 
of our destiny? and if by chance you had unaware© gone still 
farther; if in tte recent disturbances, military corps had 
declared themselves annoyed by the manifestation of an opin- 
ion different to theirs; if they had in the first place insulted 
the citizens who manifested that opinion, and afterward the 
deputies on whom the citizens heaped testimonies of esteem; 
if you had seen with an indifferent, perhaps an indulgent eye, 
deputies on whom the citizens heaped testimonies of esteem; 
a little anterior, and not less remarkable, these military corps 
had threatened with their vengeance a minister in office; if 
his sudden retreat might be attributed to their threats, and 
if you, the present ministers, were coolly seated in that place, 
thus become vacant, — ^would you not have been the first to 
suggest to the whole of the soldiery the dangerous doctrine of 
their importance? for the sword does not recognize privilege, 
and if it has been possible to abjure passive obedience in order 
to effect one overthrow it is deplorable, but not astonishing, 
that it should also be abjured to effect others. 

Besides, this passive obedience which you recommended 
is it not the most direct road to military despotism? These 
pretorians, the habitual subject of the superficial and dull 
erudition of your editors, did they form an intelligent and 
reflecting army of citizens or traitors? Certainly not. These 
pretorians were blind instruments up to the moment in which! 
they declared themselves rebels; that, is^in which they conse-^ 
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«mted to a seeond chief th« implicit obedience Which they 
!iad a long time professed to the first. 

The best rampart agaiast military despotism is patriotism. 
The best guarantee for palriotism is intelligence. Seek thett 
no longer to make of your warriors maohines \vhich are 
strangeiig to reason. Place your strength even in their rea- 
«(m; in their reascm, which will make th^n feel l4ie tieceflsity 
of discipline; in their reason, whith will attadi them more 
erery day to a liberty whidi will protect their brothers, th«ir 
wires, their fathers, and their children; in their reason, iA 
a word, which will preserve them from the suggestions of tJie 
factions, and keep them oh their giiard against their imme- 
diate commanders should they be perfidious; for, mark it wdt, 
in the very conspiracy you announce it is the immediate 
tjfaiefs, the suibaltems, who have conspired, if you are to b* 
believed about it. Now these Immediate chiefs, these subal- 
tern officers, were precisely those who had a provisional right 
to passive obedience; so their project, such at least as you 
relate it, was to profit by this passive obedience, to conduct 
their troops to the very place of crime without confiding to 
them what was expected from their insubordination. Thid 
Would have been the masterpiece of that passive obediencd 
which you represent as the best guarantee for the stability of 
governments. 

Lastly, of what use are words against the eternal and 
immutable laws of our nature? This nature does not abdi- 
cate itself. I wrote so five years ago; why am I forced to 
repeat it? Kp one will ever succeed in making man becoine 
a total stranger to all inquiry, and to resign the intelli- 
gence which i?rovidence has given him for his guidance, 
and of which no profession can absolve him from, tnafe* 
mg use. 
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Qi til^e pliyaiG4il m^mi^ witjt^ which you ttke cai9 to $141^ 
roimd yourself 2 it is opimo^ which CFeatea^ tv^eei^Vle^ letnina 
a$(>ivi^d jou, a;^ 4i7ect» these meaos. These soLdiens who 
appear to ufi and who are 1^ effect at all times paaeive $uad 
unreAectiBg ageiuts, these sold^ero are meii; they have iiaoral 
faculties, ayiu^pathy, sensibility, and a coGascieiiiee which may 
awa^e on a sudden. Opinion has the same, empire over theni 
as oyer the rest of their fellow creatures, and no paroacrip- 
tioa attacks its empire. See it traversing the French troops 
ii> 1789, transforming into citLaena men collected from all 
pairts, not only of France, but of the world; rewiimating minds 
paralyzed by discipline, enervated by debauchery; cawing 
notions of liber^ to penetrate amount them like a prejudice, 
aad breaking, by this new pfejudi^, the bonds which so nuiny 
ancient prejudices and rooted habits h&d xnt^woven. See 
afterward opinion, rapid and changeable^ son^pies sep^rat* 
ing our warriors frois^ their chiefsi soiKietimes reftasembling 
ihe?3i arouiid them, rendering them by t\ims rebels or faithful 
BuVj^^ts^L flceptics^ or enithusiasits. 

See in ij^gland^ in another sense^ the HepubUcans^ 9^tet 
the death of Cromwell, concentrati|ig all the forces in ^eir 
01m hands, disposing of the army» the treasure, the civil author- 
itiesi the Pi^*Uament, and the courts of judicature. Dipxib 
opinipii o^ly was figainst them, that wished to repoee itself 
iq royalty. Suddenly all their me^ns are dissolved; every- 
tl4ng tot$e?s; everything falls. 

Doubtless a military government is a great scourge; but 
what are th^ m^e^ns to present the fea? of it? To reinfearee 
tlje civil a#h^ty. Now, to rei^for^ the civil authority, 
vri^ is n^eesf^py? To rest it is|pw ju^ce; thtit is, on libr 
erty, I| y^u rest it ^ppn f oree, you epme back to a military 
ggvejounent; for force aAd the sword %ie one and the same 
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thing. We make the citizens tremble before ns^ and we 
tremble before the Janizaries in our turn. ... 

To return to the elections and to the committees which it 
is said direct them, I repeat, the ministry gives to the commit- 
tee all its power. On this point, as well as on so many oth- 
ers, they follow the route exactly opposite to the end they are 
desirous of attaining. Wh«n chance furnishes them with the 
jneans of influence they reject it at pleasure. I could cite 
for example many departments whose prefects, men of intel- 
ligence, moderate, clever, and tolerably ministerial. Lad gained 
the confidence of their district. These prefects would prob- 
ably have acted in the elections. What did the ministry do? 
Hastened to displace them, in order to replace them by 
unknownpersons, who might be perfectly worthy, but who will 
be found evidently without standing, without connections, 
without means at the ensuing elections, by which they will be 
surprised almost immediately on their arrival. 

It is because the ministry does not guide itself according 
to its interests, it is domineered over by a faction whose ambi- 
tion and hatred must be satiated by turns. Thus all the dan- 
gers at which it is alarmed are the result of its own errors. 
Will it still persist in a route which has already been so fatal 
to it? Will it persist in seeking its safety and ours in a use- 
less complaisance towards an insatiable faction, in vexations 
always increasing and still ineflScacioiis, in those laws of 
exception which nowadays wound the nation without alarm- 
ing it? 

, But our ministers have enjoyed the laws of exception six 
months; and by their confession and complaints it does not 
appear that these laws have restored tranquillity to France. 
It depends upon them indeed to arrest every one; but they 
have had this power for six months; and for six months, if 
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they are to be credited on the subject, everybody is conspiring. 
They impose silence on the journals, but the most alarming 
and the least founded reports are in circulation. France feara 
everything, because it is told nothing; and as the price of 
having allowed nothing to be said, they are obliged to refute 
what has not been said. Would the ministers at length have 
recourse to these great measures, to these extreme means, to 
which, during a celebrated discussion, an orator lees skilful 
than the generality of them made an imprudent allusion, and 
of which the journals which the ministry does not think it 
right to repress or contradict repeat the absurd threat? 

I do not inquire what these great measures will be: the 
incarceration or the death of some individuals, their trans- 
portation or their interdiction, the destruction or suspension 
of the fundamental compact, an attack against men or things, 
— ^it is of little consequence to us; but what is of consequence 
to us is, that all this is possible, that all this would be ineffi- 
cacious, that all this would be disastrous even for the authors 
of these criminal attempts. 

I have described the moral disposition of the nation you 
govern. I have described that disposition agreeably to what 
you yourselves say of it. Do you think that an act of vigor, 
as those you persecute call it, would suddenly change this dis- 
position? You deceive yourselves, revolutionary recollectiona 
lead you astray. When the question was the leading a peo- 
ple who had not yet received the severe education of mis- 
fortune; a people intoxicated with a recent victory over des- 
potism, and restless at the duration of that victory; a peo- 
ple who, led to liberty by the Revolution, did not, in their 
ignorance, sufficiently distinguish revolution from liberty; 
fiery demagogues might avail themselves of their little infor- 
mation and draw from them a blind sentiment in favor of the 
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violation of the lawsj but now every Frencliman' kijowft. thiH 
consequences of these criminal resources, which, constituting, 
the legal authorities into revolt against the law itself, preventF 
aU return to justice and lawful authority. 

The citizens know that they form a* part of one anotheis 
they se© the security of each in the security of the whole, they 
know that order established, consecrated, and sanctioned by 
oathfi cannot be broken for a day or an hour; when once 
broken, it is never re-established* The Legislative Asse-mWy 
never returned to it after the 10th of August^ nor the Gon-. 
vention after the 31st of May, nor the councils of the. Eepub- 
Ko after Fructidor. In vain they proclaimed that they 
and the country were saved; they perished^ and the country 
had perished with them if nations were aa perishablie as- 
power. 

In fact^ what is there left to a people after their consti^ 
tution has been violated? Where ifrsecuirity? Whea» ia con-. 
fidence? iWhere the anchor of safety? IN'othing but a spin^ 
of usurpation is found in those who goi^ej*n; a spiiiiib which, 
pursuing them like remorse, frightens £Uid dsives them, out 
of their course. Tyranny hovers over the heads of the gov- 
erned. Does power wish to pronounce consoling wowls, to 
protest its f utuife respect for a constitiUion whiefh i^ ha# UmL 
to pieces,, to promise it will no more attempt it.i Whem ia 
the guarantee that this fresh homage is not a ixetitx dads^jaS^ 
Do the peoplie dare, even in a partial int^^it, without refei*- 
ence to great political questions, invoke thaib oonfititutioiit 
which has been trampled uader iootl The very nam^. of oonr 
stitHition seems a hostility. On all aides a hajait of iUl^jd 
means is contracted It forms the afterthought of the go^esat 
ment, it nourishes the spirit of the factums. With perfidiom 
jo^ they contemplate power taken in its own trammel^ maa?cll^ 
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feg from convulsion to convulsion, from violence to violence, 
revolting justice, preparing excuses in despair, and destined 
-to ^vSet the fate of those wham iniquity directs and ^hatred 
tfEdToundfl. 

Swh cei*tainly will ndt be l!b© destiny to which an enlight- 
ened monaroli will condemn France. Ministers will not dare 
to advise him to it; and if they did, they would neitlier find 
in the prince an approver, nor, in the great body of the state, 
instruments. 

And who then will ta!ke these great measures, and on what 
ionse win they rely for their execution? On the ordi- 
nances? Do we not remember the ordinianceB of 1815? Has 
opinion ceased a single moment, for tTiese three years, to call 
for their revocation? The ordinances of 1815 have done 
mfu<ih liarm. They would have done Btill more had not their 
instigators been the old tools of demagogism and slavery, so 
ft^t the constitutional monarchy was enabled to disown them. 
At the present moment the mischief that such ordinances 
woiQd occasion wo«uld be without remedy. • 

Will they invoke the support of tlie Chamber of Peers? 
I conceive in a faction that nothing m^^akes recede, nothing 
enlightens, that disposition to parodize tlie acts of a tyranny 
whose chief it detested and whose system it approved; but 
if tbis faction has its f orgetfulness the nation has its recol- 
lections. It knows that the first Sendtus-Consutle was an 
order for 'flie transportation of a hundred and thirty citizens, 
and it 'has not forgotten what the Senatus-ConsuUes co^t her 
afterward. 

All authority which exceeds its bounds ceases to be legiti- 
mate; and this fundamental principle of natural, political, and 
civil law is cotrcfborated by the charter. The charter poitfta 
out the case in which the assembling of the Chamber of Teeta 
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would be illicit; the simple want of royal convocation renders iV 
so; and what the Chamber of Peers would do, trampling under 
foot the laws and the Charter — the Chamber of Peers pro- 
scribing individuals who have the same guarantees and are 
protected by the same safeguards as the first Peer in France — 
the Chamber of Peers suppressing or suspending political 
bodies which emanate from the same source as themselves, 
which exist by the same title — what the Chamber of Peers 
would do, constituting itself the rival or legatee of the Con- 
vention of the Imperial Senate, would it have any authority, 
any validity whatever? No; all would be null in the strongest 
sense of the word. 

I like to pay public respect to an illustrious assembly. 
Such thoughts will never enter the heads of any member of 

. the House of Peers who has occasion to identify himself with 

; our institutions and to nationalize himself in France. 

The Chamber of Peers knows both the nature of its 
attributes and the limits of its power. It contributes to the 
making the laws and to the vote of taxes, but it only par- 
ticipates in these things. It would be a usurpation if they 
voted laws without the concurrence of the other Chamber, 
and no one would be obliged to obey such laws. It would 
be a usurpation if they voted taxes without the previous dis- 
cussion and consent of the deputies, and no one could be com- 
pelled to pay such taxes. For a still stronger reason it would 

] be a flagrant usurpation if they intermeddled with the right of 
citizens or with the existence of other power. Their decrees, 
their ordinances, their judgment, their Senatus-ConsuUeSy 

■. whatever they may be called, although sanctioned by the 
unanimity of the members, would be as little binding as 
the decree of the three first individuals you may meet by 
chance. • 
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I have examined many arguments, I have gone through 
many hypotheses. The result of the considerations which I 
have hastily put together in these few pages appears to me 
easy to comprehend. 

The ministry, by persevering in a system which it has fol- 
lowed these six months, cannot maintain itself or save France. 
It relies on a faction which has twenty times committed the 
throne and will commit it again. It makes use of those 
means of whioh all anterior governments have made use, and 
which have ended in the fall of all these governments. It is 
shaking that which time had began to consolidate. 

But in the present state of civilization, the people, what^ 
ever adulators may say on the one hand, and enemies on the 
other, have neither affection nor hatred. The resources which 
individuals find in themselves, the distance which the extent 
of empires establishes between the governing and the gov- 
erned, the enjoyments which industry procures to the latter, 
commerce, private speculations, and domestic life, cause every 
one to set his happiness, for the meet part, apart from 
authority. 

It follows, therefore, that there is not, nor can be, a doubt 
of the attachment of the people to some form or other of 
political organization. This moral disposition of the human 
species renders it impossible to govern long and govern badly. 
The example of Bonaparte by no means weakens this asser- 
tion. What must he not have been obliged to do to have 
governed badly for fourteen years ; the conquest of the world 
is not a diversion that everyone has within his reach to give 
the people. 

I wish this truth could make its way into the little minds of 
these little pupils of Kapoleon who think they have grown 
large in his atmosphez^' !kecauisei they have breathed the air 
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of his sade-chsanthera, and who repeat after him, mth a 
ridicnkrua spirit of despotiftxn, that power smres for every- 
thing; as if; being paanve infltrumenta of power, they had oa 
that account alone learned to handle it; but this dispositioii of 
tibe human species, which renders it impossible to govern long 
and govern badly, givea to power the certitude of governing 
in safety when it g o vema welL For by the same rale, accord- 
ing to which no nation devotes itself to sustain a government 
which haa pot itself in a false position, no nation will expose 
itself in an attempt to overthrow a govermnent when it is 
tolerable. The mass always prefer stability. If they depart 
from it, it would not be on the suggestion of the seditious, but 
because the government began gratuitously to interfere in 
tiiieir interest, their security, and their habits. 

It follows further, from this moral disposition of modem 
nations, that when men can abjure their faults those faults 
are forgotten. Feeling only has memory, the indifferent are 
always ready to clear the table and begin at fresh account 
It is only necessary to believe the sincerity of conversion, and 
in order that it may be believed it must exist. 

The dissolution of the present Chamber, the ccmvocation 
of an assembly composed of fresh elementa, is then a mar- 
vellous chance; but this chance will be spoiled ixr falsifying 
the electors by an illegal infiuence. If the miniatry should 
obtain a factious majority it would not be the stronger for it; 
and they would run this risk in that factious majority, that if 
in the sequel they should come to their senses they would 
be prevented by it from f ollowii^ the H^it they would have 
acquired. 

Let then the Chamber of Deputies be dinolved, let the 
nation return faithful representetirea,, and lei the natioa be 
goverued at length by theae mindsten or by otiiers^ as tbey 
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desire or deserve to be. The fall of the ministry is equally 
indifferent to me as its duration. I have traced, without 
circumlocution and without winding, the errors of those of 
its members whose errors appeared to me to be the greatest; 
bnt pditieal hatred, as p<^tical affection, are equally unknown 
to me. Persons are the same to me, and the past appears to 
me important only as it serves as a guide for the future. 
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10HN QUINCY ADAMS, the eldest son of John Adams, was born at Brain- 
^ tree in 176*7. He visited Europe with his father in 1*1*18 and again in 1780, 
when he attended for a time the University of Leyden. At the age of fifteen he 
went' as Secretary of Legation with Francis Dana to St. Petersburg. Returning 
liome after an interval spent in Holland, Paris and London, he graduated at Har* 
Tard in 1788, and three years later was admitted to the bar. In 1794 he waa 
appointed by President Washington Minister to The Hague. On his father's 
accession to the Chief Magistracy, John Quincy Adams was made Minister to 
Prussia, with which power he negotiated a commercial treaty. He was re* 
called after Jefferson's accession to the Presidency, and resumed the practice 
of law in Boston; but in 1802 he was chosen a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate, and in the following year was sent to Congress. Hitherto he had acted 
with the Federalists, but he separated from them by voting for Jefferson^s Em- 
bargo, a step which brought about his temporary retirement from public life. 
For three years he discharged the duties of Professor of Rhetoric and Belles- 
Lettres at Harvard College, but in 1809 he was intrusted by Madison with the 
mission to St. Petersburg. He was one of the plenipotentiaries who concluded 
the treaty of peace with Great Britain in December, 1814. After serving for 
two years as American Minister in London, he again entered the arena of home 
politics as Secretary of State under President Monroe. While in office he 
brought about the treaty with Spain by which Florida was ceded to the United 
States. In 1824 he was one of four candidates for the Presidency, and, as 
none of them received an absolute majority of the electoral votes, the election 
fell to the House of Representatives, by which Adams was chosen. Defeated 
for re-election in 1828 by Jackson, he withdrew to Quincy, but two years later 
was returned to the Federal House of Representatives by the district in which 
he lived and which he continued to represent until his death. Throughout the 
later part of his life he stood forth as the bold and uncompromising advocate of 
the abolition of slavery. He died on February 23, 1848, having been strickea 
with paralysis two days previously on the floor of the House. 
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ORATION AT PLYMOUTH 

DeUVERED AT PLYMOUTH. DECEMBER n. i8m. IN CQMMBMORATION 

OF THE LANDING OP THE PILQRIMS 

AMONG the sentiments of most powerful operation 
upon the human heart, and most highly honor- 
able to the human character, are those of ven- 
eration for our forefathers, and of love for oar posterity. 
They form the connecting links between the selfish and 
the social passions, fiy the fundamental principle of 
Christianity, the happiness of the individual is inter- 
woven, by innumerable and imperceptible ties, with that 
of his contemporaries. By the power of filial reverence 
and parental affection, individual existence is extended 
beyond the limits of individual life, and the happiness 
of every age is chained in mutual dependence upon that 
of every other. Bespect for his ancestors excites, in the 
breast of man, interest in their history, attachment to their 
characters, concern for their errors, involuntary pride in 
their virtues. Love for his posterity spurs him to exer- 
tion for their support, stimulates him to virtue for their 
example, and fills him with the tenderest solicitude for 
their welfare. Man, therefore, was not made for himseU 
alone. No, he was made for his country, by the obliga- 
tions of the social compact; he was made for his speciesi 
by the Christian duties of universal charity; he was made 
for all ages past, by the sentiment of reverence for his 
forefathers; and. he uras made for all future timeSi bj^4he 
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impulse of affection for his progeny. Under the influence 
of these principles, 



"Existence sees him spurn her bounded reign. 



»♦ 



' They redeem his nature from the subjection of time and 
spaee; be is mo longer a ^^puey iiiseet flhirmng at * btwae" ; 
he is the glory of tsneatioci, formed to ooonpy all time and all 
extent; bounded, during his residence upon earth, only to 
tiue bcmiidazies of the irorld, and destised to Uf e And on 
Biorlality ia hrigkter scions, wken the fabric of nature it- 
self shall diasolTe and perish. 

TiiB Toiee of history has not, in all its compafls, a W9te 
but aoav^rs in usadon with these sentiments. The batiia- 
mn ddB&nii, wiio defexfed Mb ooantry agwiuit the Boidm 
inraBion, driTen to the remotest extremity of Britain, and 
BttiKukting his folloirers to battle by all tha^t has power «f 
penraasien «pon the human heart, coneiuded his pecBuaaioii 
by an appeal lo ikhese irresistible feelings: ^^Thi&k of year 
fofofatbss and of your posterity." The Bomans them- 
selves, at the pinnacie of civilization, were actuated by the 
same impiasssioiis, and celdinated, in anaiversary festirals, 
every ^eat event which iiad eifgnaiiszied ihe aanais 4if ib e li 
forefathers. To multiply instanoes where it wepe impos- 
sible to adiftaee an esoeption would be to waste yonr time 
and abuse yomr patienee ; bat in the sacred nrolntne, whieh 
esMftaait the eubatemce of onr €rmest faith and of onr m^&t 
pneeions hopes, these passions not only ssaintain their high- 
est efieacy, but are saeetioned by the express injunctions of 
the Divine Legislator to his ehoaen people. 

The leveintione e€ time ffrraish no previons example of 
a nation riieetitig up to maturity and expandi^ into gref^ 
nsss with the rarity which has eharacterieed the growth of 



ihe Jkmmkmi people. In the Ittxurianea of ytttth, mad ui 
lhi» rigsr of manhoock^ ii is fdoMiig and inatnioliTe to look 
baokwwd npoQ the kelploMi daja of iniaooy; bat in tko 
ooAttftnal and OMontial ekangas ol a growing sabjeol, 
the tiaaaaotioiia of thai early period would be sooa ob- 
litofalad bom the moiwmy b«i for aoiae periodieal call of 
aHeatioQ. ta aid the aUeiit leooida o£ the hiatonan. Snob 
eelabcationa acoaae muSi giatifj the kundliait emotioas of 
the bo0oia» Tbey are taitbM pledgee (A the rmpect we 
bear to the ineBK>rj of oar anceatma and of the tendameHi 
wilb whidi wo dieriah the riaing gea^ralioa. They imw^ 
diiee the iagjaa aad heioei of agea pai^ te the notice and 
emelatftee o£ aaeaeeduig tunea; they are at oace teatimoniala 
of oar gratitdda^ and aoheola of yiriae to oar ehdldrea. 

These ae&timents are wise ; they are honorable ; they aie 
▼iitaona; their e«dtivatk>n ia not merely ianoeent j^eaaare^ 
it ia iBcumbeat daty. Obedient to their dietates, yoa, niy 
fellow-eitizena^ have inatitated and paid frequent obs^vanee 
to this annual acdemaity. And what event of w^ghtier ii^ 
trinsia impertaneey or of mcure extensive consequences, was 
ever seleoted for this, honorary distiactkNn? 

In revertisg to the period of onr origu^ other nationa 
have geoflraOy been oompeUed te phmge inia the chaos of 
impenetrable aniiqiiity, or to taice a lawless aneestcy inte 
the cavena ol ravishera and robbers. It ia your peculiar 
privilege la eommamarale^ ua this birthday of your natkNh 
an event aseertained in its minutest detaits; an event oi 
which the principal aetoia are known to you faauliarly, sa 
it banging to your own age; an event ot a nuigpiitiide be- 
fore wUeh imaginatioiE rimnka at tka iMperfeetion of her 
powers. It ia yomr fwther happiiiesa to b»h o l d , in those 
<di«raelarB» who were moat eonq>iettoaa ha aeoooi' 
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plishing the settlement of your country, men upon whose 
virtue you can dwell with honest exultation. The founders 
©f your race are not handed down to you, like the fathers ci 
the Homan people, as the sucklings of a wolf. You are not 
descended from a nauseous compound of fanaticism and sen- 
suality, whose only argument was the sword, and whose only 
paradise was a brothel. Ho Gothic scoui^e of God, no Van- 
dal pest of nations, no fabled fugitive from the flames of 
Troy, no bastard Norman tyrant, appears among the list 
of worthies who first landed on the rock, which your ven- 
eration has preserved as a lasting monument of their achieve- 
ment. The great actors of the day we now solemnize were 
illustrious by their intrepid valor no less than by their Chris- 
tian graces, but the clarion of conquest has not blazoned forth 
their names to all the winds of heaven. Their glory has not 
been wafted over oceans of blood to the remotest regions o£ 
the earth. They have not erected to themselves colossal 
statues upon pedestals of human bones, to provoke and in- 
suit the tardy hand of heavenly retribution. But theirs 
was *Hhe better fortitude of patience and heroic martyr- 
dom." Theirs was the gentle temper of Christian kind- 
ness; the rigorous observance of reciprocal justice; the 
unconquerable soul of conscious integrity. Worldly fame 
has been parsimonious of her favor to the memory of those 
generous companions. Their numbers were small; their 
stations in life obscure; the object of their enterprise un- 
ostentatious; the theatre of their exploits remote; how 
could they possibly be favorites of worldly Fame — that 
common crier, whose existence is only known by the as- 
semblage of multitudes; that pander of wealth and great- 
ness, so eager to haunt the palaces of fortune, and so 
fastidious to Ibe hou^deas ^i^^ftity^of v^ue; that parasito 
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of pride, ever scornful to meekness, and ever obsequioua 
to insolent power; that heedless trumpeter, whose ears are 
deaf to modest merit, and whose eyes are blind to blood« 
less, distant excellence? 

When the persecuted companions of Bobinson, exiles 
from their native land, anxiously sued for the privilege of 
removing a thousand leagues more distant to an untried 
soil, a rigorous climate, and a savage wilderness, for the 
sake of reconciling their sense of religious duty with their 
affections for their country, few, perhaps none of them, 
formed a conception of what would be, within two cen- 
turies, the result of their undertaking. When the jealous 
and niggardly policy of their British sovereign denied them 
even that humblest of requests, and instead of liberty would 
barely consent to promise connivance, neither he nor they 
might be aware that they were laying the foundations of a 
power, and that he was sowing the seeds of a spirit, which, 
in less than two hundred years, would stagger the throne 
of his descendants, and shake his united kingdoms to the 
centre. So far is it from the ordinary habits of mankind to 
calculate the importance of events in their elementary prin- 
ciples, that had the first colonists of our country ever inti- 
mated as a part of their designs the project of founding a 
great and mighty nation, the finger of scorn would have 
pointed them to the cells of Bedlam as an abode more suit- 
able for hatching vain empires than the solitude of a trans- 
atlantic desert. 

These consequences, then so little foreseen, have un- 
folded themselves, in all their grandeur, to the eyes of the 
present age. It is a common amusement of speculative 
minds to contrast the magnitude of the most important 
events with the minuteness of their primeval causes, and , 
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the records of mankind are full of examples for such eon- 
templations. It is, however, a more profitable employ- 
ment to trace the constituent principles of future greatness 
in their kernel ; to detect in the acorn at our feet the germ 
of that majestic oak, whose roots shoot down to the centre, 
and whose branches aspire to the skies. Let it be, then, 
our present occupation to inquire and endeavor to ascer- 
tain the causes first put in operation at the period of our 
commemoration, and already productive of such magnifi- 
cent effects; to examine with reiterated care and minute 
attention the characters of those men who gave the first 
impulse to a new series of events in the history of the 
world; to applaud and emulate those qualities of their 
minds which we shall find deserving of our admiration; 
to recognize with candor those features which forbid appro- 
'bation or even require censure, and, finally, to lay alike 
their frailities and their perfections to our own hearts, 
either as warning or as example. 

Of the various European settlements upon ttiis continent, 
which have finally merged in one independent nation, the 
first establishments were made at various times, by several 
nations, and under the influence of different motives. In 
many instances, the conviction of religioms obligation 
formed one and a powerful inducement of the adventures; 
but in none, excepting the settlement at Plymouth, did they 
constitute the sole and exclusive actuating cause. Worldly 
interest and commercial speculation entered largely into the 
views of other settlers, but the commands of conscience 
were the only stimulus to the emigrants from Leyden, 
Previous to their expedition hither, they had endured % 
long banishment from their native country. Under every 
species of discouragement, they undertook the voyage; 
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they perfomed it in sjnte of numeraa& and alxaosl inoapdr* 
able ob&tofiles^ tbey Mrrived upoa a wilderness bound with 
froAt and hoary with saowy without tbe boundariea of tbeir 
chaster, outcaatg from all huinaa society, aiUl coasted five 
weeks together, ia the dead ol winter, on thia tempeataooa 
ghore^ exposed at once to the fury c^ the elexaents^ to the 
arrows of the native savage, and to the impending horrora 
of famine. 

Courage and persev^ance have a magical talisman, be- 
fore which difficulties disappear and obstacdea vanish into 
air. These qualities have ever been displayed in their 
mighUesi peirfection, aa attendanta in the retinue of strong 
passions. From the first discovery of the Western Hemi- 
sphere by Columbus until the settlement of Virginia which 
immediately preceded that of Plymouth, the varioua adven- 
turers from the ancient world had eJLhibited upon innumer- 
able occasions that ardor of enterprise and that stubbocnnesa 
ot pursuit which set all danger at defianoe, and chained the 
violencor of nature at their feoL But they were all insti- 
gated by personal interests. Avarice and ambition bad 
tuned their souls to that pitch of exaltation. Selfish pas- 
sions were the parenta of their hercuam. It was reserved 
for the first settlers of New England to perform achieve- 
ments equally arduous, to trample down obstructions equally 
formidable^ to dispel dangers equally terrific, under the 
single inspiraliofi of eonscience. To them even liberty her- 
seU waa b«t a swboriinsrte and seoocdary cottwderation. 
T!rey dainted exemptron from the iMfidatetB d human au- 
thority, as militating with their subjection to a saperior 
poorer. Beiote the voice of Heaven they silenced even the 
oMm of their country. 

Yety white so deeply impressed wkk the sense of rer 
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ligious obligation, they felt, in all its energy, the force of 
that tender tie which binds the heart of every virtnous man 
to his native land. It was to renew that connection with 
their country which had been severed by their compulsory 
expatriation, that they resolved to face all the hazards of a 
perilous navigation and all the labors of a toilsome distant 
settlement. Under the mild protection of the Batavian 
Government, they enjoyed already that freedom of religious 
worship, for which they had resigned so many comforts and 
enjoyments at home; but their hearts panted for a restora- 
tion to the bosom of their country. Invited and urged by 
the open-hearted and truly benevolent people who had 
given them an asylum from the persecution of their own 
kindred to form their settlement within the territories then 
under their jurisdiction, the love of their country predomi- 
nated over every influence save that of conscience alone, 
and they preferred the precarious chance of relaxation from 
the bigoted rigor of the English Government to the certain 
liberality and alluring offers of the Hollanders. Observe, 
my countrymen, the generous patriotism, the cordial union 
of soul, the conscious yet unaffected vigor which beam in 
their application to the British monarch: 

"They were well weaned from the delicate milk of their 
mother country, and inured to the difficulties of a strange 
land. They were knit together in a strict and sacred bond, 
to take care of the good of each other and of the whole. It 
was not with them as with other men, whom small things 
could discourage, or small discontents cause to wish them^ 
selves again at home." 

Children of these exalted Pilgrims! Is there one among 
you who can hear the simple and pathetic energy of these 
expressions without tenderness and admiration ? Venerated 
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Bliades of our forefathers I No, ye were, indeed, not ordi- 
nary men I That country which had ejected you so cruelly 
from her bosom you still delighted to contemplate in the 
character of an a£Eectionate and beloved mother. The 
sacred bond which knit you together was indissoluble 
while you lived; and oh, may it be to your descendants 
the example and the pledge of harmony to the latest period 
of time I The difficulties and dangers, which so often had 
defeated attempts of similar establishments, were unable to 
subdue souls tempered like yours. You heard the rigid 
interdictions; you saw the menacing forms of toil and 
danger, forbidding your access to this land of promise ; but 
you heard without dismay; you saw and disdained retreat. 
Firm and undaunted in the confidence of that sacred bond; 
conscious of the purity, and convinced of the importance of 
your motives, you put your trust in the protecting shield 
of Providence, and smiled defiance at the combining terrors 
of human malice and of elemental strife. These, in the ac- 
complishment of your undertaking, you were summoned to 
encounter in their most hideous forms; these you met with 
that fortitude, and combated with that perseverance, which 
you had promised in their anticipation; these you com- 
pletely vanquished in establishing the foundations of New 
England, and the day which we now commemorate is the 
perpetual memorial of your triumph. 

It were an occupation peculiarly pleasing to cull from 
our early historians, and exhibit before you every detail of 
this transaction; to carry you in imagination on board their 
bark at the first moment of her arrival in the bay; to accom- 
pany Carver, Winslow, Bradford, and Standish, in all their 
excursions upon the desolate coast; to follow them into 
every rivulet and creek where they endeavored to find a 
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firm footing, and to fix, with a pause of delight and exulta- 
tion, the instant when the first of these heroic adventurers 
alighted on the spot where you, their descendants^ now 
enjoy the glorious and happy reward o£ their labors. But 
in this grateful task, your former orators, on this anniver- 
sary,, have anticipated all that the most ardent industry 
could collect, and gratified all that the most inquisitive 
curiosity could desire. To you, my friends, every occur- 
rence of that momentous period is already familiar. A 
transient allusion to a few characteristic instances, which 
mark the peculiar history of the Plymouth settlers, may 
properly supply the place of a narrative, which, to this 
auditory, must be superfluous. 

Oue of these remarkable incidents is the execution of 
that instrument of government by which they formed them- 
selves into a body politic, the day after their arrival upon 
the coast, and previous to their first landing. This is, per- 
haps, the only instance in human history of that positive, 
original social compact, which speculative philosophers 
have imagined as the only legitimate source of govern- 
ment. Here was a unanimous and personal assent^ by all 
the individuals of the community, to the association by 
which they became a nation. It was the result of circum- 
stances and discussions which had occurred during their 
passage from Europe, and is a full demonstration that the 
nature of civil government, abstracted from the politieal 
institutions of their native country, had been an object of 
their serious meditation. The settlers of all the former 
European colonies had contented themselves with the 
powers conferred upon them by their respective chasters^ 
without looking beyond the seal of the royal parchment 
lor the measure of their rights and the rule of their duties. 
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The fonnders of Fljmoath bad been impelled by the peca- 
liarities of their fittuation to ezainiue the gabject with deeper 
and more comprehensive research. After twelve years of 
banishment from the land of their first allegianoOi daring 
which they had been under an adoptive and temporary 
subjection to another sovereign, they must naturally have 
been led to reflect upon the relative rights and duties of 
allegiance and subjection. They had resided in a city, the 
seat of a university, where the polemical and political con* 
troveisies of the time were pursued with uncommon fervor. 
In this period they had witnessed the deadly struggle be- 
tween the two parties, into which the people of the [Jnited 
Provinces, after their separation from the crown of Spain, 
had divided themselves. The contest embraced within ite 
compass not only theological doctrines, but political prin- 
ciples, and Maurice and Barnevelt were the temporal leaders 
of the same rival factions, of which Episcopius and Poly- 
ander were the ecclesiastical champions. 

That the investigation of the fundamental principles of 
government was deeply implicated in these dissensions is 
evident from the immortal work of Orotius, upon the rights 
of war and peaee, which undoubtedly origiiiated from them. 
Grotius himself had been a most distinguished actor and 
sofiCerer in those important scenes of internal convulsion, 
and his work was first published very shortly after the de- 
parture of our forefathers from Leyden. It is well known 
that in the course of the contest Mr. Bobinson more than 
once appeared, with credit to himself, as a public disputant 
against Bpdscopios; and from the manner in which the fact 
is related by Governor Bradford, it is apparent that the 
whole Ilnglish Church at Leyden took a eealous interest 
in ^e religions part of the controversy. As strangers in 
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the land, it is presumable that they wisely and honorably 
avoided entangling themselves in the political contentions 
involved with it. Yet the theoretic principles, as they were^ 
drawn into discussion, could not fail to arrest their atten- 
tion, and must have assisted them to form accurate ideas 
concerning the origin and extent of authority among men, 
independent of positive institutions. The importance of 
these circumstances will not be duly weighed without 
taking into consideration the state of opinion then preva- 
lent in England. The general principles of government 
were there little understood and less examined. The whole 
substance of human authority was centred in the simple 
doctrine of royal prerogative, the. origin of which was al- 
ways traced ia theory to divine institution. Twenty years 
later, the subject was more industriously sifted, and for 
half a century became one of the principal topics of con- 
troversy between the ablest and most enlightened men in 
the nation. The instrument of voluntary association exe- 
cuted on board the "Mayflower" testifies that the parties 
to it had anticipated the improvement of their nation. 

Another incident, from which we may derive occasion 
for important reflections, was the attempt of these original 
settlers to establish among them that comimunity of goods 
and of labor, which fanciful politicians, from the days of 
Plato to those of Eousseau, have recommended as the 
fundamental law of a perfect republic. This theory re- 
sults, it must be acknowledged, from principles of reason- 
ing most flattering to the human character. If industry, 
frugality, and disinterested integrity were alike the virtues 
of all, there would, apparently, be more of the social spirit, 
in making all property a common stock, and giving to each 
individual a proportional title to the wealth of the whole. 
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Such IB the basis upon which Plato forbids, in his Bepublii% | 
the division of property. Such is the system upon which | 
Bousseau pronounces the first man who inclosed a field : 
with a fence, and said, ''This is mine,*' a traitor to the 
human species. A wiser and more useful philosophy, how* ; 
ever, directs us to consider man according to the nature in 
which he was formed; subject to infirmities, which no wis- 
dom can remedy; to weaknesses, which no institution can 
strengthen; to vices, which no legislation can correct. 
Hence, it becomes obvious that separate property is the 
natural and indisputable right of separate exertion; that 
community of goods without community of toil is oppres- 
sive and unjust; that it counteracts the laws of nature, 
which prescribe that he only who sows the seed shall reap 
the harvest; that it discourages all energy, by destroying 
its rewards; and makes the most virtuous and active mem- 
bers of society the slaves and drudges of the worst. Such 
was the issue of this experiment among our forefathers^, 
and the same event demonstrated the error of the system 
in the elder settlement of Virginia. Let us cherish that 
spirit of harmony which prompted our forefathers to make 
the attempt, under circumstances more favorable to its suc- 
cess than, perhaps, ever occurred upon earth. Let us no 
less admire the candor with which they relinquished it, 
upon discovering its irremediable inefficacy. To found 
principles of government upon too advantageous an esti- 
mate of the human character is an error of inexperience, 
the source of which is so amiable that it is impossible to 
censure it with severity. We have seen the same mistake 
committed in our own age, and upon a larger theatre. 
Happily for our ancestors, their situation allowed them to 
lepair it before its effects had proved destructive. They 
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Mi no pride of yain philosophy to support, no perfidious 
rage of faction to glut, bj persevering in their ntiwUikm 
until they should be extingnished in torrents of blood. 

As the attempt to establish among themselves the oom« 
munity of goods was a seal of that sac^red bond which knit 
them so closely together, so the conduct they observed 
toward the natives of the country displays their steadfast 
adherence to the rules of justice and their faithful attach- 
ment to those of benevolence and charity. 

No European settlement ever formed upon this e<mti- 
nent has been more distinguished for undeviatiog kindness 
and equity toward the savages. There are, indeed, moral- 
ists who have questioned the right of the Europeans to in- 
trude upon the possessions of tbe aboriginals in any case, 
and under any limitations whatsoever. But have they ma- 
turely considered the whole subject ? The Indian right of 
possession itself stands, with regard to the greater part 
of the country, upon a questionable fouadaticHi. Their 
eultivated fields; their constructed habitations; a' space ot 
ample sufficiency for their subsistence, and whatever they 
had annexed to themselves by personal labor, was un- 
doubtedly, by the laws of nature, theirs. But what is tbe 
right of a huntsman to the forest of a thousand miles over 
which he has accidentally ranged in quest of prey ? Shall 
the liberal bounties of Providence to the race of man be 
monopolized by one of ten thousand for whom they weio 
created? Shall the exuberant bosom of the common 
mother, amply adequate to the nourishment of milKons, 
be claimed exclusively by a few hundreds of her offspring f 
Shall the lordly savage not only disdain the virtues and 
enjoyments of civilization himself, but shall he control Am 
civilization of a world ? Shall he forbid the wilderness M 
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bloflsom Hke a rose ? Shall he forbid the oaks of the forest 
to fall before the axe of indostiy, and to rise again, trans- 
formed into the habitations of ease and el^ance 7 Shall he 
doom an immense region of the (^obe to perpetual desola- 
tion, and to hear the bowlings of the tiger and the wolf 
silence forever the voice of human gladness? Shall the 
fields and the valleys, which a beneficent God has formed 
to teem with the life of innumerable multitudes, be con- 
demned to everlasting barrenness 7 Shall the mighty rivers, 
poured out by the hand of nature, as channels of communi- 
cation between numerous nations, roll their waters in sullen 
silence and eternal solitude to the deep 7 Have hundreds 
of commodious harbors, a thousand leagues of coast, and 
a boundless ocean, been spread in the front of this land, 
and shall every purpose of utility to which they could 
apply be prohibited by the tenant of the woods 7 N^o, 
generous philanthropists! Heaven has not been thus in- 
consistent in the works of its hands. Heaven has not thus 
placed at irreconcilable strife its moral laws with its phys- 
ical creation. The Pilgrims of Plymouth obtained their 
right of possession to the territory on which they settled, 
by titles as fair and unequivocal as any human property 
can be held. By their voluntary association they recog- 
nized their allegiance to the government of Britain, and in 
process of time received whatever powers and authorities 
could be conferred upon them by a charter from their 
sovereign. The spot on which they fixed had belonged to 
an Indian tribe, totally extirpated by that devouring pesti- 
lence which had swept the country shortly before their 
arrival. The' territory, thus free from all exclusive posses- 
sion, they might have taken by the natural right of occu- 
pancy. Desirous, howeveri of giving ample satisfaction to 
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every pretence of prior right, by formal and Bolemn con* 
ventions with the chiefs of the neighboring tribes, they ac* 
quired the further security of a purchase. At their hands 
the children of the desert had no cause of complaint. On 
the great day of retribution, what thousands, what milUona 
of the American race will appear at the bar of judgment 
to arraign their European invading conquerors I Let ua 
humbly hope that the fathers of the Plymouth Colony will 
then appear in the whiteness of innocence. Let us indulge 
io the belief that they will not only be free from all accusa* 
tion of injustice to these unfortunate sons of nature, but 
that the testimonials of their acts of kindness and benevo* 
lence toward them will plead the cause of their virtues, as 
they are now authenticated by the record of history upon 
earth. 

Beligious discord has lost her sting; the cumbrous 
weapons of theological warfare are antiquated; the field 
of politics supplies the alchemists of our times with ma- 
terials of more fatal explosion, and the butchers of man- 
kind no longer travel to another world for instruments of 
cruelty and destruction. Our age is too enlightened to con- 
tend upon topics which concern only the interests of eter- 
nity; the men who hold in proper contempt all controversies 
about trifles, except such as inflame their own passions, 
have made it a commonplace censure against your ances- 
tors, that their zeal was enkindled by subjects of trivial 
importance; and that however aggrieved by the intolerance 
of others, they were alike intolerant themselves. Against 
these objections, your candid judgment will not require an 
unqualified justification ; but your respect and gratitude for 
the founders of the State may boldly claim an ample apol- 
€>^. The original grounds of their separatioo from the 
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Church of England were not objects of a magnitude to dis- 
solve the bonds of communion, much less those of charity^ 
between Christian brethren of the same essential princi- 
ples. Some of them, however, were not inconsiderable, 
and numerous inducements concurred to give them an ex- 
traordinary interest in their eyes. When that portentous 
system of abuses, the Papal dominion, was overturned, a 
great variety of religious sects arose in its stead in the 
several countries, which for many centuries before had 
been screwed beneath its subjection. The fabric of the 
Beformation, first undertaken in England upon a contracted 
basis, by a capricious and sanguinary tyrant, had been sue- 
cessively overthrown and restored, renewed and altered, 
according to the varying humors and principles of four 
successive monarchs. To ascertain the precise point of 
division between the genuine institutions of Christianity 
and the corruptions accumulated upon them in the progress 
of fifteen centuries, was found a task of extreme difficulty 
throughout the Christian world. 

Men of the profoundest learning, of the sublimest genius, 
and of the purest integrity, after devoting their lives to the 
research, finally differed in their ideas upon many great ' 
points, both of doctrine and discipline. The main question, 
it was admitted on all hands, most intimately concerned the 
highest interests of man, both temporal and eternal. Can 
we wonder that men who felt their happiness here and their 
hopes of hereafter, their worldly welfare and the kingdom 
of heaven at stake, should sometimes attach an importance 
beyond their intrinsic weight to collateral points of contro^ 
versy, connected with the all-involving object of the Befor- 
mation 7 The changes in the forms and principles of relig* 
iotts worship were introduced and regulated in England hp 
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the hand «£ pablio autborit^r. But that haxtd had not beem 
mUom or fileady ia ita operatkona. Ihtring the peneeu. 
tiona inffietod in ib« iiiberval <^ PopJBk reslaEatioft aiid«r 
thai leigii of Matj^ \xpom all wiio fevcved tbe BefotmalioBy 
manj oi the moet zMloua refotmera bad been ecnnpellod 
to fly their eonafcrf. While reaidiofg oa the centmeut eC 
Europe^ thej bad adapted the principles ol the moat eeici- 
ptete and rigorous reiormatioii, aa taoght and established 
by Cal^ia. Oft retitrniiig afterward to their naliya cons* 
try, they were dissatia&ed with Ihe portiad refonntioii^ at 
whiehy aa tbey conoeiyed, the Sir^iBh eartablishsEwai had 
reeled; and elauaing the priyitege o£ priracte coBacieocei 
upon whieh alone any departare from the Gfaovdi of Boiee 
eonld be jnatifiedi thej inaiated upon the right of adherxi^ 
to the system, ol their owo pteiereace, aad^ of coisnae^ ^^P^yB 
that ef nea-eonfotmity to the establiafaiaeiit prescribed by 
the royal aathority. The only meaaa uaed ta^ cottriaee 
thee(^ ci orvcMr aad redainft them from diaKOt waa fixrce^ 
and force seryed but to confirm the oppoeition it was 
meaiat to aapptets* By driying the founders of the Ply* 
mouth 0€>ioay into exiUv it eenalndaed them te abaeliifte 
aepavatioB. fron theOhareh of Enghiiid;. and by the refvaal 
aiterward to allow theoi u po^ttTe tcdefstioo^ oren. ia this 
▲meiieajs wildenwMis> the eeiMicil of Jaoses I. rendered that 
sqparatioft inecosffilaMie^ Viewing, their reiigioiia Ubectfioa 
her^ aa held oaly by aufieeaace^ yet bovnA te thesa by all 
the ties of eonvietkHiy and by all their sufferiaga for them, 
eoiiki they forbear to look npoaerery disaeBtas amoag them- 
seLyea with a jealooe eye? Withha two years after their 
^jMH^Cy they b^ieid a riyal settlement attwtptad in their 
JBsaaediate neii^ifaerhood; asd not loscg affcer^ the lawa ct 
aaif •paeaeryataoa enaqp^ed them to break np a nest o£ rwr» 
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ellerg, who boasted of protection from ike mother oountrj, 
and who had reeorrad to the easy bat peniicious resooioe 
of feeding their mnton idleness, by famishing the savages 
with the moans, the skill, and the instrwnents of Europeaa 
deste^etion. Toleration, in that instanoe, would have been 
self-marder, and many other examples might be alleged, in 
whieh tbeir neeessary measures of self-defenoe have been 
exaggerated into eroelty, and their most indispensable pre- 
eaatioQs distorted into persecution. Yet shall we not pre- 
teiKl that they were exempt irom the eommon laws of mor- 
tality, or entirely free from aU the errors of their age* 
Their eseal might sometimes be too ardent, but it was al- 
ways sincere. At this day, religious indnlgenoe is ojm 
of our clearest duties, because it is one of our undisputed 
rights. While we rejoice that the principles of genuine 
Christianity have so iax triumphed ovor the prejudices of 
a former generation, let us fervently hope for the day 
when it wiU prove equaUy vktorious over the malignant 
passions of our own. 

In thas calling your atteoition to some of the peculiar 
leataires in the principles, the characteri and the history 
of our foflrefathers, it is as wide from mj dssigu, as I 
know it wonid foe from your ^probationi to adorn their 
m^nory with a chaplet plucked from the domain ol oth- 
ers. The occasion and the day are more peculiarly devoted 
to them, and let it never be dishonored with a contracted 
and exclusive spirit. Oar affections as citizens embrace the 
whole extent of the Union, and the names of Baleigh, 
Smith, Winthrop, Calvert, Penn and Oglethorpe excite 
in our minds recollections equally pleasing and gratitude 
equally fervent with those of Carver and Bradford. Two 
centuries have not yet elapsed since the first Europeaa 
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foot touched the soil which now constitates the Ameri* 
can Union. Two centuries more and our numbers must 
exceed those of Europe itself. The destinies of this em* 
pire, as they appear in prospect before us, disdain the 
powers of human calculation. Yet, as the original founder 
of the Boman State is said once to have lifted upon his 
shoulders the fame and fortunes of all his posterity, so let 
us never forget that the glorj and greatness of all our de- 
scendants is in our hands. Preserve in all their purity, 
refine, if possible, from all their alloy, those virtues which 
we this day commemorate as the ornament of our fore- 
fathers. Adhere to them with inflexible resolution, as to 
the horns of the altar; instil them with unwearied perse- 
verance into the minds of your children; bind your souls 
and theirs to the national Union as the chords of life are 
centred in the heart, and you shall soar with rapid and 
steady wing to the summit of human glory. Nearly a 
century ago, one of those rare minds to whom it is given 
to discern future greatness in its seminal principles, upon 
contemplating the situation of this continent, pronounced. 
In a vein of poetic inspiration, ' 'Westward the star of 
empire takes its way." Let us unite in ardent supplica- 
tion to the Founder of nations and the Builder of worlds, 
that what then was prophecy may continue unfolding into 
history — ^that the dearest hopes of the human race maynot 
be extinguished in disappointment, and that the last may 
prove the noblest empire of time. 
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LAFAYETTE 

neUVERED IN CONGRESS. DECEMBER 31. iSm 

S" THE 6th of September, 1757, Lafayette was bom. 
The kings of France and Britain were seated upon 
their thrones by virtue of the principle of heredi- 
tary succession, variously modified and blended with dif- 
ferent forms of religious faith, and they were waging war 
against each other, and exhausting the blood and treasure 
of their people for causes in which neither of the nations 
had any beneficial or lawful interest. 

In this war the father of Lafayette feU in the cause of 
his king but not of his country. He was an officer of an 
invading army, the instrument of his sovereign's wanton 
ambition and lust of conquest. The people of the elector- 
ate of Hanover had done no wrong to him or to his coun- 
try. When his son came to an age capable of understand- 
ing the irreparable loss that he had suffered, and to reflect 
upon the causes of his father's fate, there was no drop of 
consolation mingled in the cup from the consideration that 
he had died for his country. And when the youthful mind 
was awakened to meditation upon the rights of mankind, 
the principles of freedom, and theories of government, it 
cannot be difficult to perceive in the illustrations of his own 
family records the source of that aversion to hereditary rule, 
perhaps the most distinguishing feature of his own political 
opinions, and to which he adhered through all the vicissi- 
tudes of his life. ... 

Lafayette was born a subject of ^e most absolute and 
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most splendid monarchy of Europe, and in the highest rank 
of her proud and chivalrous nobility. He had been edu- 
cated at a college of the University of Paris, founded by 
the royal muniiacence of Louis XIV., or Cardinal Richelieu. 
Left an orphan in early childhood^ with, the inheritance of 
a princely fortune, he had been married, at sixteen years 
of age^ to ft daughter of the House of Koailles, ike. mo6t 
distinguiaked family of the kingdom^ soorcely deemed in 
public con^derfttion inf ^ior to that which wof e the crown. 
He came into active life, at the change from boj to maa, a 
husband axid a father, in the fall enjoyment of everything 
that avarice could covet, with a certain prospect before him 
of all that ambition could crave. Happy in hia domestio 
affections, incapable, from the benignity of his nature, of 
envy, hatred, or revenge, a life of ^ ^ignoble eaae and indo* 
lent repose'' seemed to be that which nature aad fortune 
had combined to prepare before him. To men of ordiinary 
mold this condition would have led to a life of. luxurious 
apathy and sensual indulgence. Such was the life inu> 
which, from the operation of the same causes, Louis XV, 
had sunk, witk his household a&d court, while Lafayette 
was rising to n^axJkood susrouAded by the contamination 
of their example* Had his natural endowments been even 
o{ the high^ and nobler order of sueh aa adhere to virtuoi 
e^eik in the lap of {H*osperity, and in tke bosom of tempta^ 
tioB, be naight have lived and died a pattern of the nobiUty 
ot Franoe, to be ckuased, in aftertimes, with the TiHreaneii 
aad the Mo»tauaier» ol the age of Louis XI Y. ^ or with, the 
y illava OS the Lamoignons of the age inuoediately preeeding 
Ikis own. 

. . But as, in the firmament of heaven that rolls ovev our 
faeada^ these isy among the staia o£ the drat magnitude, one 
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w fve-€HrfBe«l ki vplefidor ae, in the opinioii of Mtronomemi 
to eonwAtnike a ehiBB by itself, so in the fotirteen htmdTed 
yeuB of the Fieneh monarchy, among the mtiltitndes of 
great and mighty men which it has erolyed, the name 
oi lAfayette etaods unriraUed in the eoHtude of glory. 

In entering upon the tbiieBb<M of life, a career iras to 
open beian him. He had the option of the eourt and the 
caaip. An office waa tefideved to him in the honaehold of 
the king's brother, the Count de Prorence, since anccea- 
aiTely a royal exile and a reinstated king. The serritudo 
and inaction of a eourt had no eharme for him; he preferred 
a commieaion in the army, and, at the time of the Dedara- 
lion of Independence, was a eaptain of dragoons in garrison 
atM«tz« 

Theve, at an entertainment giren by his relative, the 
Marechal de Broglie, the commandant <^ the place, to the 
Hake of G-iouoester, brother to the British king, and then 
a transient traveller through that part of Trance, he learns, 
as an incident of intelligence reoeiTed that morning by the 
Boglish prince from London, that the congress of rebels at 
Philadelphia had issued a Declaration of Independence. A 
conversation ensuea upon the causes which have contributed 
toprodnee this event, and upon the consequences which may 
be expected to flow frem it. The imagination of Lafayette 
has caught aorces the Atlantic tide the spark emitted from 
the Declaration of Independence; his heart has kindled at 
the shock, and, before he slumbers upon his ^low, he has 
resolved to dev^ste ine life and fortune to 1^ eauee. 

You have before you the eause and Ae man. The edf • 
devotion ^ Lafayette was iweleld. First to the peoptoi 
maintaintng a bold and seemingly desperate strug^e i^gatnfll 
qppfeeaion, wmSL for nationalv^ esisleiiee. Seeondlji wbA 
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ehiefly, to the principles of their declaratioo, which then 
first unfurled before his eyes the consecrated standard of 
human rights. To that standard, without an instant of hesi- 
tation, he repaired. Where it would lead him, it is scarcely 
probable that he himself then foresaw. It was then identi- 
cal with the Stars and Stripes of the American Union, 
floating to the breeze from the Hall of Independence, at 
Philadelphia. Nor sordid avarice, nor vulgar ambition, 
could point his footsteps to the pathway leading to that 
banner. To the love of ease or pleasure nothing could be 
more repulsive. Something may be allowed to the beatings 
of the youthful breast, which make ambition virtue, and 
something to the spirit of military adventure, imbibed from 
his profession, and which he felt in common with many 
others. France, Germany, Poland, furnished to the armies 
of this Union, in our revolutionary struggle, no inconsid- 
erable number of officers of high rank and distinguished 
merit. The names of Pulaski and De Kalb are numbered 
among the martyrs of our freedom, and their ashes repose 
in our soil side by side with the canonized bones of Warren 
and of Montgomery. To the virtues of Lafayette, a more 
protracted career and happier earthly destinies were re- 
served. To the moral principle of political action, the 
sacrifices of no other man were comparable to his. Youth, 
health, fortune; the favor of his king; the enjoyment of 
ease and pleasure; even the choicest blessings of domestic 
felicity — he gave them all for toil and danger in a distant 
land, and an almost hopeless cause; but it was the cause of 
justice, and of the rights of humankind. . . . 

Pronounce him one of the first men of his age, and you 
have not yet done him justice. Try him by that test to 
which he sought in vain to stimulate the vulgar and selfish 
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spirit oi Vapcleon; cIbbb him among the men who, to oom- 
pare and seat themselves, must take in the compass of all 
ages; torn bacic your eyes upon the records of time, sum- 
mon from the creation of the world to this day the Diightjf 
dead of every age and every clime — and where, among the 
race of merely mortal men, shall one be found who, as the 
benefactor of his kind, shall claim to take precedence of 
Lafayette ? 

There have doubtless been, in all ages, men whose dis* 
coveries or inventions, in the world of matter or of mind, 
have opened new avenues to the dominion of man over the 
material creation; have increased his means or his faculties 
of enjoyment; have raised him in nearer approximation to 
that higher and happier condition, the object of his hopes 
and aspirations in his present state of existence. 

Lafayette discovered no new principle of politics or of 
morals. He invented nothing in science. He disclosed no 
new phenomenon in the laws of nature. Born and educated 
in the highest order of feudal nobility, under the most 
absolute monarchy of Europe, in possession of an affluent 
fortune, and master of himself and of all his capabilities, at 
the moment of attaining manhood the principle of repub- 
lican justice and of social equality took possession of his 
heart and mind, as if by inspiration from above. He de* 
voted himself, his life, his fortune, his hereditary honors, 
his towering ambition, his splendid hopes, all to the cause^ 
of liberty. He came to another hemisphere to defend her* 
He became one of the most effective champions of our inde- 
pendence; but, that once achieved, he returned to his own 
country, and thenceforward took no part in the controver* 
sies which have divided us. In the events of our revolu- 
tion, and in the forms of policy which we hav^ adopted for 
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tbe establishment and perpetuation 6f our freedom, Lafay* 
ette found the most perfect form of government He wished 
to add nothing to it. He would gladly have abstracted 
nothing from it. Instead of the imaginary republic of 
Plato, or the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, he took a prac- 
tical existing model, in actual operation here, and never 
attempted or wished more than to apply it faithfully to his 
own country. 

It was not given to Moses to enter the promised land; 
but he saw it from the summit of Pisgah. It was not givea 
to Lafayette to witness the consummation of his wishes in 
the establishment of a republic and the extinction of all 
hereditary rule in France. His principles were in advance 
of the age and hemisphere in which he lived. A Bourbon 
still reigns on the throne of France, and it is not for us to 
scrutinize the title by which he reigns. The principles of 
elective and hereditary power, blended in reluctant union 
in his person, like the red and white roses of York and 
Lancaster, may postpone to aftertime the last conflict to 
which they must ultimately come. The life of the patriarch 
was not long enough for the development of his whole 
political system. Its final accomplishment is in the womb 
of time. 

The anticipation of this event is the more certain, from 
the consideration that all the principles for which Lafayette 
contended were practical. He never indulged himself in 
wild and fanciful speculations. The principle of hereditary 
power was, in his opinion, the bane of all republican liberty 
m Europe. Unable to extinguish it in the Revolution of 
1830^ so far as concerned the chief magistracy of the nation^ 
Lafayette had the satisfaction of seeing it abolished with 
xeference to the peerage. A hereditary crown, stripped 



€f the tspport wlueh it may derire from » hereditarf 
peerage, howcnnar cooifMitibie with Amtic deipolifltt, ia mi 
anonudy ia tlMi Iriatocy of ti^ Ohmtuui world, and in the 
theory d free gDreroment. There is no aigoment product- 
ble against the existence of a hereditary peen^e bnt ap- 
plies with aggxavrnted weight against the transmission, jErom 
sire to sen, of » hereditary crown. The prejodioes and 
passioDa of the pec^le of France rejected the principle of 
inh^ited power, in erery station of public trust, excepting 
the first and highest of them all; but there they dung to it, 
as did the Israelites of old to the savory deities of Egypt. 

This is not the time nor the place for a disquisiti<Hi upon 
the comparative merits, as a system of government, of a re- 
public, and a monarchy surrounded by republican institu« 
tioQS. Upon this subject there is among us no diversity of 
opinion; and if it should take the people of France another 
half century of internal and external war, of dazzling and 
delusive glories, of unparalleled triumphs, humiliating re- 
verses, and bitter disappaintments, to settle it to their satis- 
faction, the ultimate result can only bring them to the point 
where we have stood from the day of the Declaration of 
Indqpendenee-^t^ the point where Lafayette would have 
brought them, and to wbMi he looked as a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 

Then, too, and then ottly, wiH be ^ time when the 
eharmter of Lafayette will be appreciated at its true vaime 
throughout the civilized world. When the principle of 
hereditary dominion shall be extinguished in afl the instf* 
tutiona of France; when government shall no longer be 
considered as pmperty tRAsmisnble from sire to son, but 
m a tnMt coinmitted f c^ a limited time, and then to ii9ture 
n the peo|de whence it came; ae a burdensome duty to be 
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diflcbaiged, and not as a reward to be abased ; when a claim, 
any claim, to political power by inheritance aball, in the 
estimation of the whole French people, be held as it now is 
by the whole people of the North American Union — then 
will be the time for contemplating the character of Lafay- 
ette, not merely in the events of his life, but in the full 
development of his intellectual conceptions, of his fervent 
aspirations, of the labors and perils and sacrifices of his 
long and eventful career upon earth; and thenceforward, 
till the hour when the trump of the Archangel shall sound 
to announce that Time shall be no more, the name of 
Lafayette shall stand enrolled upon the annals of our race, 
high on the list of the pure and disinterested benefactors 
of mankind* 



THE JUBILEE OF THE CONSTITUTION 

DELIVERED AT NEW YORK, APRIL 30, 1839 
FeUow- Citizens and Brethi-en, Associates of the New York Bistorieai Society: 

WOULD it be an unlicensed trespass of the imagina- 
tion to conceive that on the night preceding the 
day of which you now commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary — on the night preceding that thirtieth of April, 
1789, when from the balcony of your city hall the chancellor 
of the State of New York administered to George Washing- 
ton the solemn oath faithfully to execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the best of his ability to 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States — that in the visions of the night the guardian angel 
of the Father of our Country had appeared before him, in 
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the Fonerated form of his mother^ and, to obeer and encour- 
age him in the performance of the momentous and solemn 
duties that he was about to assume, had delivered to him 
a suit of celestial armor — a helmet, consisting of the prin- 
ciples of piety, of justice, of honor, of benevolence, with 
which from his earliest infancy he had hitherto walked 
through life, in the presence of all his brethren; a spear, 
studded with the self-evident truths of the Declaration 
of Independence; a sword, the same with which he had led 
the armies of his country through the war of freedom to the 
summit of the triumphal arch of independence; a corselet 
and cuishes of long experience and habitual intercourse in 
8 peace and war with the world of mankind, his contempo- 
raries of the human race, in all their stages of civilization; 
and, last of all, the Constitution of the United States, a 
shield, embossed by heavenly hands with the future his- 
tory of his country? 

Yes, gentlemen, on that shield the Constitution of the 
United States was sculptured (by forms unseen, and in 
characters then invisible to mortal eye), the predestined 
and prophetic history of the one confederated people of 
the North American Union. 

They had been the settlers of thirteen separate and dis 
tinct English colonies, along the margin of the shore of the 
North American Continent; contiguously situated, but char- 
tered by adventurers of characters variously diversified, in- 
cluding sectarians, religious and political, of all the classes 
which for the two preceding centuries had agitated and 
divided the people of the British islands — and with them 
were intermingled the descendants of Hollanders, Swedes, 
Oermans, and French fugitives from the persecution of the 
revoker of the Edict of Nantes. 
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III tke bosoms of this people, thus liet^ogeneooslj oooh 
posed, there was barniog, kindled at different furaaoes, but 
all furnaces of afflictioD, one cleari steady flame of liberty. 
Bold and daring enterprise, stubborn Mtdnranee of priva- 
tion, unflinching intrepidity in facing danger, and inflexible 
adherence to conscientious principle, had steeled to ener- 
getic and unyielding hardihood the eharaeters of the primi- 
tive settlers of all these colonies. Since that time two or 
three generations of men had passed away, but they had 
increased and multiplied with unexampled rapidity; and 
the land itself had been the recent theatre of a ferocious 
and bloody seven years' war between the two most powerftd 
and most civilised nations of Europe contending for the 
possession c^ this continent. 

Of that strife the victorious combatant had been Britain* 
She had conquered the provinces of France. She had ex- 
pelled her rival totally from the continent, over which, 
bounding herself by the Mississippi, she was thenceforth to 
hold divided empire only with Spain. She had acquired 
undisputed control over the Indian tribes still tenanting tbe 
forests unexplored by the European man. She had estab- 
lished an uncontested monopoly of the commerce of all her 
colonies. But forgetting all the warnings of preceding ages 
—forgetting the lessons written in the blood of her own 
children, throngh centuries ot departed time — she undertook 
to tax the people of the colonies without their consent. 

Besistance, instantaneous, nnconcerted, S3rmpathetic, in- 
flexible resistance, like an electric shock, startled and 
roused the people of all the English colonies on tfaas 
continent. 

This was tiie first mgnal of the North American Union. 
The struggle was for chartered rights — ^for English liberties 
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— 4or tk« cttMe of Algernon Sidney and John Hampden— 
for trial by jury — the Habeas Corpus and M^^na Cbarla. 

Bat ilie Bnglisli lawyers had deeided thai ParliamenI 
was cminipotent — and Parliament, in its omnipotenee, in- 
stead of trial by jury and the Habeas Corpus, enaeted ad- 
miralty courts in England to try Americans for o£Eenoee 
chaiged against them as committed in America; instead of 
the privil^es of Magna Charta, nallified dse charter itself 
oi Maasachosetts Bay; shut np the port of Boston; sent 
armies and navies to keep the peace and teach Uie colonies 
that John Hampden was a rebel and Algernon Sidney a 
trait<Nr. 

English liberties had failed thenu From the omnipo* 
tenee of Parliament the colonists appealed to the rights of 
man and the omnipotence of the God of battles. Union I 
Union 1 was the instinctive and simultaneoos cry through- 
out the land. Their Congress, assembled at Philadelphia, 
once— twice— had petitioned the lung; had remonstrated to 
Parliament; had addressed the people of Britain, for the 
rights of Englishmen — in vaia. Fleets and armies, the 
blood of Lexington, and the fires of Cbarlestown and 
Falmouth, had been the answer to petition, remonstrance, 
and address. • • . 

The dissolution of allegiance to the British crown, tiie 
seTerance ol the colonies from the British Empire, and their 
actual existence as independent States, were definitirely 
established in fact, by war and peace. The ind^endenoe 
of each separate State had never been declared d righl 
It never existed in fact. Upon the principles of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the dissolution of the ties of allo- 
gianee, the assumption of sovereign power, and the institutioil 
of civil icovernmeat, are all acta of transcendent authoii^f 
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whichi the people alone are competent to perform; and, ac- 
cordingly, it is in the name and bj the authority of the 
people, that two of these acts — the dissolution of allegiance, 
with the severance from the British Empire, and the decla- 
ration of the United Colonies, as free and independent 
States — were performed by that instrument. 

But there still remained the last and crowning act, which 
the people of the TJnion alone were competent to perform — 
the institution of civil government, for that compound na- 
tion, the Dnited States of America. 

At this day it cannot but strike us as extraordinary, that 
it does not appear to have occurred to any one member of 
that assembly, which had laid down in terms so clear, so 
explicit, so unequivocal, the foundation of all just govern- 
ment, in the imprescriptible rights of man, and the tran- 
Bcendent sovereignty of the people, and who in those prin- 
ciples had set forth their only personal vindication from 
the charges of rebellion against their king, and of treason 
to their country, that their last crowning act was still to be 
performed upon the same principles. That is, the institu- 
tion, by the people of the United States, of a civil govern- 
ment, to guard and protect and defend them all. On the 
contrary, that same assembly which issued the Declaration 
of Independence, instead of continuing to act in the name 
and by the authority of the good people of the United 
States, had, immediately after the appointment of the com- 
mittee to prepare the Declaration, appointed another com- 
mittee, of one member from each colony, to prepare and 
digest the form of confederation to be entered into between 
the colonies. 

That committee reported on the twelfth of July, eight 
days after the Declaration of Independence had been issued, 
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a draft ol articles of confederation between the colonies. 
This draft was prepared by John Dickinson, then a delegate 
from Pennsylvania, who voted against the Declaration ci 
Independence, and never signed it, having been superseded 
by a new election of delegates from that State, eight days 
after his draft was reported. 

There was thus no congeniality of principle between the 
Declaration of Independence and the Articles of Gonfedera- 
tion. The foundation of the former was a superintending 
Providence — the rights of man, and the constituent revolu- 
tionary power of the people. That of the latter was the 
sovereignty of organized power, and the independence of 
the separate or dis-united States. The fabric of the Declara- 
tion and that of the Confederation were each consistent with 
its own foundation, but tiiey could not form one consistent, 
symmetrical ediifice. They were the productions of diflEerent 
minds and of adverse passions; one, ascending for the foun- 
dation of human government to the laws of nature and of 
God, written upon the heart of man; the other, resting 
upon the basis of human institutions, and prescriptive law, 
and colonial charter. The cornerstone of the one was 
right, that of the other was power. ... 

Where, then, did each State get the sovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence, which the Articles of Confederation 
declare it retains ? — not from the whole people of the whole 
Union — not from the Declaration of Independence — not from 
the people of the State itself. It was assumed by agreement 
between the Legislatures of the several States, and their del- 
egates in Congress, without authority from or consultation 
of the people at all. 

In the Declaration of Independence, the enacting and 
constituent partry ttsfKMftsifl^ an<i«ielegating:wvereign yofeier 
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ii the whole people of the Uaited OolonieB. Tim reoipieiit 
party, invested with power, is the Uoited Oolaaiee^ deolaiwl 
United Stfttee. 

In the Articles of Conf ederatioB, this oixier of ageocj is 
inverted. Bach State is the constitoent and eaactiag pftrtj, 
and the United States in Congress assftmbi^d the i«ecipieiit 
of delegated power — and that power delegated with such a 
penurious and •carking hand that it had more the aspeoft 
of a revocation of the Declaration ct ladependence thaa 
an instrumeat to carry it into efiecL 

'Soue of these indispeoBablj ueoessarj powers were ever 
conferred by the State Legiolatures -upon the Congress <d 
the federation; and well was it that they never w^d^e. The 
system itself was radically defective. Its i&curai>le disease 
was an apostasy from the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence. A substitution of separate State sovereign- 
ties, in the place of the constituent sovereignty of the 
people, was the basis of the Confederate UnioK. 

In the Congress of the Confederation, the mester nunds 
of James Madison and Alexander Hamihooi were coastantlj 
eogaged through the dosing years of the Bevolutionary War 
and those of peace which immediately euooeeded. Thai el 
John Jaj was associated with them shortly after the peace, 
in the capacity of Secretary to the Gos^i:ess for Foreign 
A&irs. The incompeteney of the Articles of Oonfedecation 
lor the management of the afiaars of the Union ait home and 
nhread was demonstrated to them by the painful and neorti* 
iying experience of every day. Waehieglon, tbongh in re- 
tiiwnent, vm brooding Gf«r the emei inimrtiDe eaSered by 
his associates in arms, the warriors of the Berehition; over 
the prartwt&on of the pnUie cndit Bwi the faith of the na- 
tie%,in Ihe nqglect to prqgQl^ t^ tkp^ftkjviueaai enren el the 
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iKtoraik upoa tb# pablio debt; over the dioappouited hopes 
oi the ffieadi. of freedon; in the ku^vuige oi tto addreM 
fiNNa Oeagfeae to the SuOee erf the eigfateeatk ot Aprili ]78t 
-^"the pride and boaet of America^ that the righle for whieh 
she eoaleaded were the rights of humaa BaAore.** 

At hie reaidenoe et Mount Vernon, in Mareh^ 1786^ the 
fint idea was started ot a reviaal of the Articles of OonioA- 
eraliea^ by aji <Hgaaization, of means differing from than oC 
a ^ampaet between the State Legislatores and their owm 
dal^atea in Congress. A eonvention of delegates from ibm 
State L^alatnres^ independent of the Congress itself, was 
the expedient which piesented itself for effecting the pur- 
pose, and an augmentation of the powers of Congress for 
the regnlation of eommeroe, as the object for whieh thie 
assembly was to be oonyened. In January, 1786, the pro- 
posal was made and adopted in the Legislature of Virginia^ 
and communicated to the other State Legislatures* 

The Convention was held at Annapolis, in September 
of that year. It was attended by delegates from only fire 
d the eentral States, who, on comparing their restricted 
powers with the glaring and uniyersally acknowledged de- 
feats of the Confederation, reported only a recommeadatieil 
for the assemblage at another conventioa oi delegates to 
meet at Philadelphia, in May, 1787, from all the States^ 
and with enlarged powers. 

The Constitution of the United States was ihe work oC 
this Convention. But in its construction the ConveiilMtt 
ii^nedii^ly perceived that they must retiraee their stflp% 
and fall back from a league of friendakip between a o ^e rei ga 
States to the e<A8ftitttent sovereigniy of the people; from 
perwer to right — from the irresponsthle deapotism of Slata 
eovereignty to the self-evident ti^utQii of the Itadantien oi 
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Independence. In that instrument, the right to institute 
snd to alter governments among men was ascribed exclu* 
sively to the people — the ends of government were declared 
to be to secure the natural rights of man; and that when the 
government degenerates from the promotion to the destruc- 
tion of that en^. ohe right and the duty accrues to the peo- 
ple to dissolve this degenerate government and to institute 
another. The signers of the Declaration further averred, 
that the one people of the United Colonies were then pre- 
cisely in that situation — with a government degenerated into 
tyranny, and called upon by the laws of nature and of na- 
ture's God to dissolve that government and to institute 
another. Then, in the name and by the authority of the 
good people of the colonies, they pronounced the dissolu- 
tion of their allegiance to the king, and their eternal sepa- 
ration from the nation of Great Britain — and declared the 
United Colonies independent States. And here as the rep- 
resentatives of the one people they had stopped. ' They 
did not require the confirmation of this act, for the power 
to mak^ the declaration had already been conferred upon 
them by the people, delegating the power, indeed, sepa- 
rately in the separate colonies, not by colonial authority, 
but by the spontaneous revolutionary movement of the 
people in them all. 

Prom the day of that Declaration, the constituent power 
of the people had never been called into action. A con- 
federacy had been substituted in the place of a govern- 
ment, and State sovereignty had usurped the constituent 
sovereignty of the people. 

The Convention assembled at Philadelphia had them- 
selves no direct authority from the people. Their author- 
iij was all 4^9iied tjsji^mi the£6tete.Legt&2atares. But they 
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had the Articles of Confederation before them, and they saw 
and felt the wretched condition into which they had brought 
the whole people, and that the Union itself was in the ago* 
nies of death. They soon perceiyed that the indispensably 
needed powers were such as no State government, no com* 
bination of them, was by the principles of ti. .^ Declaration 
of Independence competent to bestow. They could emanate 
only from the people. A highly respectable portion of the 
assembly, still clinging to the confederacy of States, pro- 
posed, as a substitute for the Constitution, a mere revival 
of the Articles of Confederation, with a grant of additioaal 
powers to the Congress. Their plan was respectfully and 
thoroughly discussed, but the want of a government and 
of the sanction of the people to the delegation of powers 
happily prevailed. A constitution for the people, and the 
distribution of legislative, executive, and judicial powers 
was prepared. It announced itself as the work of the peo- 
ple themselves; and as this was unquestionably a power 
assumed by the Convention, not delegated to them by the 
people, they religiously confined it to a simple power to 
propose, and carefully provided that it should be no more 
than a proposal until sanctioned by the Confederation Con« 
gress, by the State Legislatures, and by the people of the 
several States, in conventions specially assembled, by au- 
thority of their Legislatures, for the single purpose of exam- 
ining and passing upon it. 

And thus was consummated the work commenced by the 
Declaration of Independence— a work in which the people of 
the North American Union, acting under the deepest sense 
of responsibility to the Supreme Buler of the universe, had 
achieved the most transcendent act of power that social man 
in his mortal condition can perform — even that of dissolving 
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tiic ties of allegiance by which he is bound to his country; 
of renouncing thfctcountry itself; of demolishing its govern- 
xnent; of instituting another goyemment; ttnd of making for 
himself another country in its stead. 

And on that day, of which you now commemorate tfco 
fiftieth anniversary — on that thirtieth day of April, 1799 
— was this mighty revolution, not only in the affairs of 
our own country, but in flie principles of government 
over civilized man, accomplished. 

The Eevolntion itself was a work of thirteen yeara — and 
had never been completed until that day. The l>eclaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United States 
are parts of one consistent whole, foundod upon one and tbe 
eame theory of government, then new in practice, though not 
as a theory, for it had been working itself into the mind 
of man for many ages, and had been especially expounded 
in the writings of Locke, though it had never before been 
adopted by a great nation in practice. 

Thero are yet, even at this day, many speculative objeo- 
tions to this theory. Ev«b in our own country there are 
Btill philosophers who deny the principles asserted in the 
Declaration, as self-evident truths — ^who deny tho natural 
equality and inalienable rights of man — ^wbo deny that the 
people are the only legitimate sonioe of power — ^who deny Ihmt 
all just powers of government are derived from the consent 
of the governed. Neither your time, nor perhaps the efceev- 
fnl nature of this occasion, permit me here to enter upon the 
examination of this anti-revolutionary theory, which arrays 
State sovereignty against the constituent sovereigiify of the 
people, and distorts the Oonstitutioa of the United States 
into a league of friendship between confedemte corpora- 
tions. I speak to matters of fact. There is the Declara- 
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tion of Independence, and there is tbe Constitution of the 
tfnited States — ^let them speak for themselves; The grossly 
immoral and dishonest doctrine of despotic State aover- 
eigntj, the exclusive judge of its own obligations, and re- 
sponsible to no power on earth or in heaven, for the viola- 
tion of them, is not there. The Declaration says, it is not 
in me. The ConslitatuMi aaj^a^ ii 16 not in me. 
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A KDBBW JACKSON was born in lt6t, at tbe Wariiaw or Ifanaw Settle* 
**' ment on the boundary of North and South Oarolina, whither his parents had 
emi£prated from Oarriokfergus in Ireland, in 1765. He had no regular school* 
ing. Some slight share he had in the War of Independence, and was taken 
prisoner in 1781. Subsequently he studied law at Salisbury, North Oarolina, 
and, having been admitted to the bar, began to practice at Nashville^ Tennes* 
see. In 1796 he helped to frame the Constitution of Tennessee, and lepre* 
sented that State in the Federal Congress, where he distinguished himself am 
an irreconcilable opponent of Washington. In 1797 he was elected a United 
States Senator, but resigned in the following year. He was Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee from 1798 to 1804. At the trial of Aaron Burr 
in 1807, Jackson was one of his conspicuous champions. In 1813, as ICajor* 
General of Militia, he commanded in the campaign against the Creek Indians la 
Georgia and Alabama, and there first attracted general notice by his talents. 
In May, 1814, he was commissioned a Major-General in the r^ular army to 
serve sgainst the British. In November, he captured Pensacola, which had 
been used as a base of operations, and on January 8, 1815, he inflicted a severe 
defeat on the enemy before New Orleans. In 1818 he received the command 
against the Seminoles in Florida, and In 1821 he was i4>pointed military governor 
of that territory. In August, 1822, the Tennessee House of Bepresentativea 
nominated Jackson for President, and In the following year he was sent to the 
Federal Senate. In the general election of 1824 Jackson obtained the largest 
number of electoral votes, bat at the ensuing election by the House of Repre- 
sentatives Adams was chosen. In 1828 Jadraon was elected President by a 
large majority, and was re-elected to a second term. In the course of his 
administration he overthrew the Bank of the United States, crushed the 
attempt of South Carolina to nullify Federal statutes, and, having quarrelled 
with John C. Calhoun, gave the weight of his influence to Van Buren'a 
candidacy for the Presidency. When he went out of office on March 4» 1837, 
he was far more popular than when he flrst became Chief Magistrate, and, 
until the last day of his life, his name was a wpeXL to oonlara with* He diod 
near Nashville on June 8, 1845. 
(3710) 
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STATE RIGHTS AND FEDERAL SOVEREIGNTY 

SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS. DELIVERED MARCH 4. 1833 

FeUoW' diizens : 

THE will of the American people, expressed througk 
their unsolicited suffrages, calls me before you to 
pass through the solemnities preparatory to taking 
upon myself the duties of President of the United States 
for another term. For their approbation of my public con- 
duct through a period which has not been without its diffi- 
culties, and for this renewed expression of their confidence 
in my good intentions, I am at a loss for terms adequate to 
the expression of my gratitude. 

It shall be displayed to the extent of my humble abilities 
in continued efforts so to administer the government as to 
preserve their liberty and promote their happiness. 

So many events have occurred within the last four years 
which have necessarily called forth — sometimes under cir- 
cumstances the most delicate and painful — my views of the 
principles and policy which ought to be pursued by the 
general government that I need on this occasion but allude 
to a few leading considerations connected with some of 
them. 

The foreign policy adopted by our government soon 
after the formation of our present Constitution, and very 
generally pursued by successive administrations, has been 
crowned with almost complete success, and has elevated 
our character among the nations of the earth. To do justice 
to all and to submit to wrong from none has been during 
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my administration its governing maxim, and so happy have 
been its results that we are not only at peace with all the 
world, but have few causes of controversy, and those of 
minor importance, remaining unadjusted. 

In the doQiestic policy of this goyemment, there are two 
objects which especially deserve the attention of the people 
and their representatives, and which have been and wiU 
eontiniie to be the Bub|eolB of my increasing solicitude. 
They are the preservation of the rights of the Mrenl States 
and the integrity d the Union. 

These great objects are necessarily connected, and caa 
only be attained by an enlightened exercise of the powem 
ef each within its appropriate sphere, in conformity with 
Ae public will constitutionally expressed. To this end it 
becomes the duty of all to yield a ready and patriotic sub* 
mission to the laws constituticmally ^laoted, and thereby 
promote and strengthen a proper confidence in those institu* 
tions of the several States and <^ the United States whieli 
the people themselves have otdained for th^ own gor- 
enment. 

My experienee ia public eoncems and the observation 
eC a life somewhat advanced eonflrm the opinions kMig 
since imbibed by me, that the destruction of our State 
govemm^its or tiie annihilation of their contnrf over the 
local oimceme of the people would lead directly to revolu* 
tion and anarchy, and finally to despotism and mHitary 
dominatiott. In proportion, therefore, as the general gor* 
emment encroaches upon the rights of the States, in th^ 
same proportion does it impair its own power and detrad 
from its abiHty to fulfil the purposes of its ereation. 
Solemnly impressed with these considerations, my country- 
men win ever find me ready to exercise my constitutionjd 
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powers in arrestiag measures which may directly or indi- 
rectly encroach upon the rights of the Stat^ or tend to 
consolidate all political power in the general goyernment. 
But of equal, and, indeed, of incalculable importance is the 
union of these States, and the sacred duty of all to contrib- 
ute to its preservation by a liberal support of the general 
goyernment in the exercise of its just powers. You haye 
be&E wisely admonished to '* accustom yourselyes to think 
and speak of the Union as of the palladium of your political 
safety and prosperity, watching for its preservation with 
jealous anxiety, discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be abandoned, 
and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of any 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the 
rest or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together 
the various parts." Without union our independence and 
liberty would never have been achieved; without union 
they never can be maintained. Divided into twenty-four, 
or even a smaller number, of separate communities, we 
shall see our internal trade burdened with numberless 
restraints and exactions; communication between distant 
points and sections obstructed or cut oS; our sons made 
soldiers to deluge with blood the fields they now till in 
peace; the mass of our people borne down and impover- 
ished by taxes to support armies and navies, and military 
leaders at the head of their victorious legions becoming our 
lawgivers and judges. The loss of liberty, of all good 
government, of peace, plenty, and happiness, must inevi 
tably follow a dissolution of the Union. In supporting it, 
therefore, we support all that ia dear to the freeman and 
the philanthropist. 

The time at which I stand before yoa is full of interest. 
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The eyes of all nations are fixed on our Bepublic. The 
event of the existing crisis will be decisive in the opinion 
of mankind of the practicability of our Federal system of 
government. Great is the stake placed in our hands; great 
is the responsibility which must rest upon the people of the 
United States. Let us realize the importance of the attitude 
in which we stand before the world. Let us exercise for- 
bearance and firmness. Let us extricate our country from 
the dangers which sarfound it, and learn wisdom from the 
lessons they inculcate. 

Deeply impressed with the truth of these observations, 
and under the obligation of that solemn oath which I am 
about to take^ I shall continue to exert all my faculties to 
maintain the just powers of the Constitution and to transmit 
unimpaired to posterity the blessings of our Federal Union. 
At the same time it will be my aim to inculcate by my offi- 
cial acts the necessity of exercising by the general govern- 
ment those powers only that are clearly delegated; to en- 
courage simplicity and economy in the expenditures of the 
government; to raise no more money from the people thau 
may be requisite for these objects, and in a manner that will 
best promote the interests of all classes of the community 
and of all portions of the Union. Constantly bearing in 
mind that in entering into society ^'individuals must give 
up a share of liberty to preserve the rest," it will be my 
desire so to discharge my duties as to foster with our breth- 
ren in all parts of the country a spirit of liberal concession 
and compromise, and, by reconciling our fellow-citizens to 
those partial sacrifices which they must unavoidably make 
for the preservation of a greater good, to recommend our 
invaluable government and Union to the confidence and 
affections of the American people. 
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Finally, it is my most fervent prayer to that Almighty 
Being before whom I now stand, and who has kept us in 
Us hands from the infancy of our Eepublie to the present 
day, that he will so overrtde all my intentions and actions 
and inspire the hearts of my fellow citizens that we may be 
preserved from dangers of all kinds and continue forever ^ 
united and happy people. 



JACKSON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS 

FELLOW CITIZENS,— Being about to retire finally 
from public life, I beg leave to offer you my grateful 
thanks for the many proofs of kindness and confidence 
which I have received at your hands. It has been my for- 
tune, in the discharge of public duties, civil and military, fre- 
quently to have found myself in difficult and trying situations, 
where prompt decision and energetic action were necessary, 
and where the interests of the country required that high : 
responsibilities should be fearlessly encountered; and it is 
with the deepest emotions of gratitude that I acknowledge - 
the continued and unbroken confidence with which you have 
sustained me in every trial. My public life has been a long 
one, and I cannot hope that it has at all times been free from 
ejTors. 

But I have the consolation of knowing that if mistakes have 
been committed they have not seriously injured the country 
I so anxiously endeavored to serve; and at the moment when. 
I surrender my last public trust I leave this great people 
prosperous and happy, in the full enjoyment of liberty and 
peace, and honored and respected by every nation of the 
world. 
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If my humble efforts have in any degree contrilKited to 
preserve to you these blessings, I liave been more than 
rewarded by the honor yon have heaped upon me; and, above 
all, by the generous confidence with which you have supported 
me in every peril, and with which you have continued to ani- 
mate and cheer my path to the closing hour of my political 
lifa The time has now come when advanced age and a 
broken frame warn me to retire from public concerns; but the 
recollection of the many favors you have bestowed upon me 
is engraved upon my heart, and I have felt that I could not 
part from your service without making this public acknowl- 
edgment of the gratitude I owe you. And if I use the occa- 
sion to offer to you the counsels of age and experience, you 
will, I trust, receive them with the same indulgent kindness 
which you have so often extended to me; and will at least 
see in them an earnest desire to perpetuate, in this favored 
land, the blessings of liberty and equal laws. 

We have now lived almost fifty years under the constitu- 
tion framed by the sages and patriots of the Revolution. The 
conflicts in which the nations of Europe were engaged during 
a great part of this period, the spirit in which they waged war 
with each other, and our intimate commercial connections 
with every part of the civilized world, rendered it a time of 
much difficulty for the government of the United States. 
We have had our seasons of peace and of war, with all the 
evils which precede or follow a state of hostility with powerful 
nations. We encountered these trials with our constitution 
yet in its infancy and under the disadvantages which a new 
and untried government must always feel when it is called to 
put forth its whole strength without the lights of experience 
to guide it or the weight of precedent to justify its measures. 
But we have passed triumphantly through all these difficulties. 
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Onr eonstittttioii is no longer a donbtful experimectt; and at 
•flie end of nearly half a century we find that it has p r coc rred 
xmin^ftired the liberties of the people^ secured the rights of 
property, and that onr cotmtry has improved and is flourishing 
beyond any former example in the history of nations. 

In our domestic concerns there is everything to enconrage 
ns ; and if you are true to yourselves nothing can impede your 
maieh to the highest point of national prosperity. The States 
which had so long been retarded in their improvement, by the 
Indian tribes residing in the midst of them^, are at length 
relieved from the evil; and this unhappy race — the original 
dwellers in our land — are now placed in a situation where 
we may well hope that they will share in the blessings of civili- 
zation and be saved from that degradation and destruction to 
which they were rapidly hastening while they remained in the 
States; and while the safety and comfort of our own citizens 
have been greatly promoted by their removal, the philanthro- 
pist will rejoice that the remnant of that ill-fated race has 
been at length placed beyond the reach of injury or oppression, 
and that the jmtemal care of the general government will 
hereafter watch over them and protect them. 

If we turn to our relations with foreign powers we find our 
condition equally gratifying. Actuated by the sincere desore 
to do justice to every nation and to preserve the blessing of 
peace, our intercourse with them has be^i conducted on the 
part of this government in the spirit of frankness, and I take 
pleasure in saying that it has generally been met in a corre- 
sponding temper. DiflBieulties of old standing have been acur- 
mounted by friendly dhcussion and the mutufti desire to bo 
just; and the claims of our citizens, which had been. long witk- 
held, have at length been acknowledged and adjtrsted, and 
satisfactory arrangements made for their final payment; and 
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with a limited and, I trust, a temporal^ exception, our 
relations with every foreign power are now of the most 
friendly character, our commerce continually expanding, and 
. our flag respected in every quarter of the world. 

These cheering and grateful prospects, and these multiplied 
favors, we owe, under Providence, to the adoption of the 
federal constitution. It is no longer a question whether this 
great coxmtry can remain happily united and flourish under 
our present form of government. Experience, the unerring 
test of all human undertakings, has shown the wisdom and 
foresight of those who framed it; and has proved that in the 
union of these States there is a sure foundation for the bright- 
est hopes of freedom and for the happiness of the people. 
.At every hazard and by every sacrifice this union must be 
preserved. 

The necessity of watching with jealous anxiety for the 
-preservation of the union was earnestly pressed upon his 
fellow citizens by the Father of his Country in his farewell 
address. He has there told us that " while experience shall 
not have demonstrated its impracticability, there will always 
be reason to distrust the patriotism of those who, in any quar-. 
ter, may endeavor to weaken its bonds; " and he has cautioned 
ns in the strongest terms against the formation of parties on 
geographical discriminations as one of the means which might 
disturb our union, and to which designing men would be 
likely to resort. 

The lessons contained in this invaluable legacy of Wash- 
ington to his countrymen shonld be cherished in the heart 
of every citizen to the latest generation; and perhaps at no 
period of time could they be more usefully remembered than 
at the present moment. For when we look upon the scenes 
that are passing around us, and dwell upon the pages of his 
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parting addrefis^ Us paternal counsels would seem to be not 
merely the offspring of wisdom and foresight, but the voice of 
prophecyforetelling events and warning us of the evil to come. 
Forty years have passed since that imperishable document waa 
given to his countrymen. The federal constitution was then 
regarded by him as an experiment, and he so speaks of it in 
his address; but an experiment upon the success of which the 
best hopes 6i his country depended, and we all know that he 
was prepared to lay down his life, if necessary, to secure to it 
a full and fair trial. The trial has been made. It has suc- 
ceeded beyond the proudest hopes of those who framed it 
Every quarter of this widely extended nation has felt its bless- 
ings and shared in the general prosperity produced by its 
adoption. But amid this general prosperity and splendid suc- 
cess, the dangers of which he warned us are becoming every 
day more evident, and the signs of evil are sufficiently appa- 
rent to awaken the deepest anxiety in the boflom of the patriot* 
We behold systematic efforts publicly made to sow the seeds 
of discord between different parts of the United States, and to 
place party divisions directly upon geographical distinctions; 
to excite the South against the North, and the North against 
the South, and to force into the controversy the most delicate 
and exciting topics upon which it is impossible that a largo 
portion of the Union can ever speak without strong emotions. 
Appeals, too, are constantly made to sectional interests, in 
order to influence the election of the chief magistrate, as if 
it were desired that he should favor a particular quarter of 
the country instead of fulfilling the duties of his station with 
impartial justice to all; and the possible dissolution of the 
Union has at length become an ordinary and familiar subject 
of discussion. Has the warning voice of Washington been 
forgotten? or have designs already been formed to sever the 
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■ fTHioR? Lei it not Be supposed thfxb I Smpttte to all o£ those? 
wiio hare takea an actiye part in these unwiw tatd UBtprofitahle* 
dfeerrsBkxQff s want of pfttriotSsm or of public VMrtti©i The 

■ hoHorarble feeEng of State pritJe antJ focaP attachmentsr fed ar 
pl^ee ia the bowMns of Ae most enlightened and pure. Bttt 
while »Heh meoa are eonscious of their own integrity and hott- 
estjr of purpose thej ot^t nerer to forget that the citizens of 
other States are their political brethien; and that, however 
mistaken they nnrf be m their views, the gueat body of them 
are eqnally honest and upright with* themselves, Mntnal 
BQspieions' and reproaehes may in thne create mntctal hostiRfcy, 
andartftrl and designing men wilf always be f onnd who are ready 
to foment these fatal fiViigions' and to^ inflame the nattaal 
jealousies of diflfercnt sections of tie country. The Mstory 
of the world is ftdl of such examples^, and es^pecially the 
history of pepwbBcs. 

What have your to gain by dfvfeion and dissension? Itelude 
m>t yourselves with lire b«Jief that a breach- once made may be 
afterwaid* repaired. If the TlTnion is once severed, the fine of 
separation will grow wider and wider, and the conitroversfcs. 
whiefc are now debated and settled m the? haUk of legBstofeSon 
wfH then be tried m fields of battle and be determmed by the^ 
sword. Neftber i*ffuld you^ deeefve yooreefver wiSftfr the hope 
that the first Kne of separatioir would be the permanent one^ 
mti that nothing but harmony and concord would be ftrtmd 
ib the new associations formed upon the dftisoJution of ftis 
IFnion-. local interests would still be found there, and 
HHchastened ambition. And if the recollection of common' 
iftmgers, in which the people of these United Sitotes stood «fc- 
1^ aide against the common foe; the memory of vic t o ri e s won 
l>y their nstited valor; the prosperity and happiness^ they have 
enjoyed under the present constitutio»; the proud name they 
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Imur m oitiaeiiB of thk gveat republic, — if these recollectiQUB 
And proio& of comm<Hi interest ape not strootg enougli to bind 
Ufi together m one people, what tie will hold this UnicHi dift- 
seveared? The first line of fleparation would not last for a 
siiigle genemtion; new fragments would be torn off; new lea4- 
en would spring up; and this great and glorious republic would 
soon he broken in^ a multitiKle of petty States armed for 
mutual aggressions, loculed with taxes to pay armies and 
leadeos; seeking aid against each other from foreijgn powecs, 
insulted and trampled upon by the natioBoa of ^Europe, until, 
harassed with cooiflicts, and humbled and debased in spirit, they 
would be ready to submit to the absolute dominion of sa^j 
military adventurer, and to surrender their liberty for the 
sake of repose. It is impossible to look on tiie consequences 
that would inevitably follow the destruction of this govern- 
ment, and not feel indignant when we hear cold calculations 
about the value of the Union and have so constantly before us 
a line of conduct so weU calculated to weaken its ties. 

There is too much ftt stake to allow pride or passion to 
influence your decision. ITever for a moment believe that 
the great body of the citizens of any State or States can delib- 
erately intend to do wrong. They may, under the influence 
of temporary excitement or misguided opinions, commit mis- 
takes; they may be misled for a time by the suggestions of 
seli-interest; but in a oommunity so enlightened and patriotic 
as the people of the United States, argument will soon make 
them sensible of their errors; and, when convinced, they wiU 
be ready to repair them. If they have no higher or better 
motives to govern them, they will at least perceive that their 
own interest requires them to be just to others as they hope 
to receive justice at their hands. 

But in order to maintain the Union unimpaired it is abso- 
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iutely necessary that the laws passed by the constituted*^ 
Authorities should be faithfully executed in every part of the 
Country, and that every good citizen should at all times stand 
ieady to put down, with the combined force of the nation, 
every attempt at unlawful resistance, under whatever pretext 
it may be made or whatever shape it may assume. Uncon- 
stitutional or oppressive laws may no doubt be passed by Con- 
gress, either from erroneous views or the want of due consid- 
eration; if they are within reach of judicial authority, the 
Remedy is easy and peaceful; and if, from the character of 
the law, it is an abuse of power not within the control of the 
judiciary, then free discussion and calm appeals to reason and 
to the justice of the people will not fail to redress the wrong. 
But until the law shall be declared void by the courts or 
repealed by Congress, no individual or combination of indi- 
viduals can be justified in forcibly resisting its execution. It 
is impossible that any government can continue to exist upon 
any other principles. It would cease to be a government, 
and be unworthy of the name, if it had not the power to 
enforce the execution of its own laws within its own sphere of 
action. 

It is true that cases may be imagined disclosing such a 
Settled purpose of usurpation and oppression on the part of 
the government as would justify an appeal to arms. These, 
however, are extreme cases, which we have no reason to appre- 
hend in a government where the power is in the hands of a 
patriotic people; and no citizen who loves his country would 
in any case whatever resort to forcible resistance unless he 
clearly saw that the time had come when a freeman should 
prefer death to submission ; for if such a struggle is once begun, 
and the f»itizensof one section of the country be arrayed in arms 
against those of another in doubtful conflict, let the battle 
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result as it may, there will be an end of the Union, and with 
it an end of the hopes of freedom. The victory of the injured 
would not secure to thenv the blessings of liberty; it would 
avenge their wrongs, but they would themselves share in th^ 
common ruin. » 

But the constitution cannot be maintained, nor the Union 
preserved, in opposition to public feeling, by the mere exertion 
of the coercive powers confided to the general government 
The foundations must be laid in the affections of the people; 
in the security it gives to life, liberty, character, and property^ 
in every quarter of the country; and in the fraternal attach* 
ments which the citizens of the several States bear to one 
another, as members of one political family mutually con- 
tributing to promote the happiness of each other. Hence the 
citizens of every State should studiously avoid everything 
calculated to wound the sensibility or offend the just pride 
of the people of other States; and they should frown upon any 
proceedings within their own borders likely to disturb the 
tranquillity of their political brethren in other portions of the 
Union. In a country so extensive as the United States, and 
with pursuits so varied, the internal regulations of the several 
States must frequently differ from one another in important 
particulars; and this difference is unavoidably increased by the 
varying principles upon which the American colonies were 
originally planted; principles which had taken deep root in 
their social relations before the Revolution, and therefore, of 
necessity, influencing their policy since they became free and 
independent States. But each State has the unquestionable 
right to regulate its own internal concerns according to its 
own pleasure; and while it does not interfere with the rights 
of the people of other States, or the rights of the Union, every 
State must be the sole judge of that measure proper to secure 
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thft- safety of its citizens and premete their happiness; axul a& 
efforts on the part c^ the- people of odier States to^ cast odinm 
t^ptm their institutions, sad all measures calculated to disturb 
their rights of property, or to put in jeopardy theur ^Hice and 
internal tranquillity, are in direct opposition to the- spirit in 
which the Union wa& formed, and must endanger ita safety. 
Motives of philanthropy may be asaigned for this unwarrant- 
alde interference; and weak meA may persuade themaelves for 
a moment that they are labomsig in the cause of humanity and 
asserting the rights of the hmnan race; but every^ one^ upon 
sober reflection, wilt see that nothing but mischief can cmne 
from these improper assaults u^n the feelings anrd rights of 
others. Best assured that the men found busy in this work 
of discord are not worthy of your confidence and deserre yooB 
strongest reprobation. 

In tha kgisktion of Congxm, ako^ and in every meaaoro' 
of tho general government, justice to> every portion of tiie- 
Uiaited States should be faithfully obaerved. No free gofv*- 
enmient can stand without viHue in: the people and a lo% 
spudt of patriotism; and if the sosdid feelings of mere selfishr 
ness shall usuxp the place which ou^bt to be filled by publib* 
spirit^ the legi^tion of Congress will soon be converted inter 
a scramble for personal and sectic»ial advantages. Uncfer ovr 
free institutions the citizens in every quarter of our coontiy 
are capable of attaining a high degree of prosperity and hapfc- 
ness without seeking to profit themselves at tho expense o£ 
others; and every such attempt must iu the end faQ to soeeeed^ 
for the people in every part of the United States axe too 
enlightened not to understand their owa rights and interesta^ 
and to detect and defeat every effort to gain undue advantages 
o>rer them; and when such designs are diseoireredy it natsoiaKl;^ 
pvivdBes resentments whiieh cannbt be alway»aHayed. Justioa^ 
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imll 4md ^saaoiple justioe^ 4k> 'eyery partkm of ike United fitates^ 
shaald he the n^mg pmiaqale cf ^fvery freeman, and fllumid 
^uide tiie •deliberatioiui of e^ery piabUe hodj., -vrbetber it !» 
State cor national. ... 

Wliiie I aim tJans eaddayoring to prefis upon your stiboBr 
rtion the prinaiplfiB vliich I ^kem of vital inqKotaoLoe to the 
doi&estie fionoems oi ^the OMmtry^ I ought not to paw &Tet 
without n^tftoe the importesit confiaderations which fihe^uU 
goTerm yoiar policy towaird f oiwigu paweirB. It ia unqQefltionr 
ably '0ur trae JniereBt to cnltivBte t^e most fiiendiy andee- 
ilt ftTidH>g with every nation^ aoad to avoid, by every honaraUe 
■aeana, the eailazDfttifiS of war; aiad 'we shall best attaan that 
t^ect by frankaeBfi and aknoerity in our foreign intercoaraey 
' by the prompt and faithful execution of treaties, and by jna- 
tiee and impartiality in our comduct to all. But bo nation, 
hoivievier desiffoiiis of peaoe, oaxi hope to escape collisions with 
0t!ker p^w^s; aad the ao«ndest dictates of policy require tlust 
we «hoi3ld jplace ^urael'v^es in .a condition to assert •our rights 
if a resort to iovoe shonld e^er beeosne necessary. Our looal 
flituatiaai, our ksig line «<»£ seaooast, indented by animeiioaa 
bay^ mth deep liT^ers opening into the interioor, as woecLl li 
heae attended .and still uQcseasiqg oanmieroe, point to the mavy 
AS our natnml oieains ^of <defenoe. It will, in the end, be found 
%o be the cheapest and duost effectual; amd now is the ttime, 
in a season of peace, And with aoi or^rflonmig ren^mie, tint 
we aftn year after yeftr add to its strength vvdthovt incsreasiaig 
the burdens .of the people. It is your trae policy. For yottr 
navy will not -only pmtect your rich ejsd flonrishing commeraD 
in distant iseas, but enable yeru to lesch and annoy the «eBeBiy^ 
and wili jg|ive to nief «&ce its ^greatest efficiency by w^eetiang 
dax^ger .at a •^stance frenai heme. It is imqMflsable by an^ line 
of foxtificatioes to igiMffd ^f7m^ ^^mi from attache ugadnst .a 
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hostile force advancing from the ocean and selecting its 
object; but they are indispensable to prevent cities from 
bombardment; dock-yards and navy arsenals from destruction; 
to give shelter to merchant vessels in time of war^ and to single 
ships of weaker squadrons when pressed by superior force. 
Fortifications of this description cannot be too soon completed 
and armed and placed in a condition of the most perfect 
preparation. The abundant means we now possess cannot be 
applied in any manner more useful to the country; and when 
this is done, and our naval force sufficiently strengthened, and 
our military armed, we need not fear that any nation will 
wantonly insult us or needlessly provoke hostilities. We shall 
more certainly preserve peace when it is well understood that 
we are prepared for war. 

In presenting to you, my fellow citizens, these parting 
counsels, I have brought before you the leading principles 
upon which I endeavored to administer the government in the 
high office with which you twice honored me. Knowing that 
the path of freedom is continually beset by enemies, who often 
assume the disguise of friends, I have devoted the last hours 
of my public life to warn you of the dangers. The progress 
of the United States, under our free and happy institutions, 
has surpassed the most sanguine hopes of the founders of the 
republic. Our growth has been rapid beyond all former 
example, in numbers, in wealth, in knowledge, and all the 
useful arts which contribute to the comforts and convenience 
of man; and from the earliest ages of history to the present 
day there never have been thirteen millions of people asso- 
ciated together in one political body, who enjoyed so much 
freedom and happiness as the people of these United States. 
You have no longer any cause to fear danger from abroad; 
your strength and power are well known throughout the civil- 
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ized world, as well as the high and gallant bearing of your 
sons. It is from within, among yourselves, from cupidity, 
from corruption, from disappointed ambition, and inordinate 
thirst for power, that factions will be formed and liberty 
endangered. It is against such designs, whatever disguise the 
actors may assume, that you have especially to guard your- 
selves. You have the highest of human trusts committed to 
your care. Providence has showered on this favored land 
blessings without number, and has chosen you, as the guar- 
dians of freedom, to preserve it for the benefit of the himian 
)*ace. May he who holds in his hands the destinies of 
nations make you worthy of the favors he has bestowed, and 
enable you, with pure hearts, and pure hands, and sleepless 
vigilance, to guard and defend to the end of time the great 
charge he has committed to your keeping. 

My own race is nearly run; advanced age and failing 
health warn me that before long I must pass beyond the 
reach of human events and cease to feel the vicissitudes of 
human affairs. I thank God that my life has been spent 
in a land of liberty, and that he has given me a heart to 
love my country with the affection of a son. And filled 
with gratitude for your constant and unwavering kindness, 
I bid you a last and affectionate farewell. 
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pBANQOIS BEN£, Viscount be Chatbaubbiaitd, wm bora at St. Ualo, 
^ tamber 4» It^. He received his education at Dol and Bennee, and, after 
dedimng to ea^m the Chnroh, olyta»ed a oommiflsieii in the army. Wm tiiinK 
for distinctlaa lonnd Tent in ItM in a sehene Soi the discoveiy el tiie NevtlH 
west Passage, in pnrsoance of which he defuurted for America. Hia return 
ooiBcided with the ezecotioB of Louis XTL As a Breton and a soldier, 
he could acaroalj do etharwise than throw hiraaatf into the noks << tte ■ 
emigr^B, but, after the failure of the Duke of Brunswick's inyasioo, he t»* , 
tired to Bn^and, where he lived obscurely for some years. His first pnbfioa- 
tion waa the ''Bnay on Beff«>lutlfiiiB,^ which appeared ia ItM. In this wcfk 
he figures as a mediator between royalist and lavohitionary ideaa, aa a fie^ 
thinker in religion and in philosophy imbued with the spirit of Boosseau. 
Three years later he was permitted to return to his native country, soon after 
which he brought eut *'Atila, or the Loves «< Two Savages," a roBaaee whaefe 
immediately raised him to the summit of literary distinction. In the ioUowlng 
year the author produced his *^emus of Christianity.^ It subserved the state- 
craft el Napoleon, wiho was UBdartakiag to re-eslabBah the GaOielie veUigieii hi 
FrsDce, and the writer was appointed an aUaebS at Bome^ whence he waa traca* 
fened as envoy to the Oanton of Yalais. On the murder of the Duke of Ea« 
ghiea be resigned his post, and even ventofed to censure Napotoon in a Journal 
of which he had beeomo praprtetor. The Srfml el a pUgranage to Jisrasadtaai 
was a record of travel distinguished by pictureaqneness, and the prose epie ot 
••The llartyrs." **Tbe Natchea,** of which ^^Ben^** prevkKisly pKOMboA^ 
was an episode, did not appear until 1826, at which thne also was brought 
out the tale of **The Last of the Abencerrages." With this oompoeitioa Ch4- 
teanbriand's career as an imaginative writer closed, and he has henceforth to 
be considered as a politician. His pamphlet, '^Bonaparte and the Bourbons,** 
pnbliahed in 1814, while the fate of Napoleon trembled in the balance, was de> 
dared by Louis XVIII. to have been worth to him 100,000 men. ChAteaubrI* 
and was called to the councils ol the restored monarchy, accompanied his aor* 
ereign to Ohent during the Hundred Days, and, lor a time, anaociated himaeU 
with the excesses ol the Boyalist reactton. He graduaHy, however, drifted t» 
Bberalism and opposition, and, upon a change d ministry, obtained the Londoa 
embassy, from which he was transferred to represent his country at the Coo* 
gross of Verona. Here he made himself mainly respooaible lor the iafa|aitogft 
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btfMkm of &gmn. He o«zt raoeiTai the portfoiio ef Foreign A&ira, Irat eooa 
lost it hj the deeerHon of hie coUeagiiee on a flnenoial qoestioa. After another 
tnterinde of pamphleteering, he accepted Ihe emhassj to Borne under the ICarti- 
gnae adniBifltnitfon, reaigaed it ea Prince FbKgaac'a aootsaion to tMvu, and, 
on the donm&ll of the elder hnmch of the BootbooB, made a last fadDiant^ hot 
IhiideflB, pioteat from the tribane in defence of the principle of togitimac^. 
During ibe first half of Lonia PfaiEppe'a reign he was still actif* with his pea, 
and waa regarded aa the most ettoieat ohampion of the eodled dynaaly; bat, aa 
yearn increased npon him, he relapsed into an attitode of oon^lete discomage- 
ment. His translation of lOltoa beloags to the writings of his later dajra. He 
OBEpired on Jaly 4^ 1848» afleolkmatBlx tsodad 1^ Idb oU friend, Mma. Recaiidsr» 
hmelf deprived of sa|^t 

OOVERNMENT INTBRVBNTION 

I SHALL at osoe set aacb the personal objeotiooB, for 
private fediags most bave no jdaee here* 1 hare no 
reglj to make to matilated pieces, printed by meana 
mnknown to me in foreign gassettes. I commenced my 
ministerial career with the honorable member who epokB 
hmtj daring the Hundred Days, when we eaoh had a port- 
folio md inierim, he at Paris and I at Ohent. I was thea 
writing a romaaoe, be was employed on hntory; I still ad- 
here to nHnaooe. 

I am about to exnmine the series of objections presented 
at ibiB tribone. These are numerous and diversified; but 
that I may not go astray in so vast a fteld, 1 shall arrange 
them under different heads. 

Let us first examine tine question of intenrention. Has 
one gOTemment a right to intenreae in the internal afiaica 
of aaM>ther goTomment? This great questioD of piiblio 
light has been lesolTed in o^mnte ways; those who ha;?^ 
oo Mmeto d it wift natand law, aa Baeoa, Pufiendorf , Ova- 
tins, and al the aneients, are eC opinion tfuit it ia pernHttad 
to take np anas, in tiM name of human aocia^, agalnat a 
people.wiM violate the principles upon irhkk geaeial cider 
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is based, in the same manner as in private life we punish 
common disturbers of the peace. Those who look upon the 
question as a point of civil law maintain, on the contrary, 
that one government has no right to intervene in the affairs 
of another government. Thus, the former place the right of 
intervention in our duties, and the latter in our interests. 

Gentlemen, I adopt the principle laid down by the civil 
law; I take the side of modern politicians, and I say with 
them, no government has a right to intervene in the inter- 
nal affairs of another government. In fact, if this principle 
were not admitted, and especially by peoples who enjoy a 
free constitution, no nation could be free on its own soil; 
for the corruption of a minister, or the ambition of a king, 
woald be sufficient to occasion an attack upon any state 
which should endeavor to improve its condition. To the 
various causes of war, already too numerous, you would 
thereby add a perpetual principle of hostility, a principle 
of which every man in possession of power would be the 
judge, because he would always have the right of saying 
to his neighbors: **Your institutions displease me; change 
them, or I shall declare war against you.*' 

I hope my honorable opponents will acknowledge that 
I explain myself frankly. But in presenting myself in this 
tribune to maintain the justice of our intervention in the 
affairs of Spain, how am I to escape from the principle 
which I myself have enounced ? You shall see, gentlemen. 

When modern politicians had rejected the right of inter* 
yention, by quitting the natural, to place themselves withia 
the civil law, they found themselves very much embar« 
rassed. Cases occurred in which it was impossible to ab* 
fstain from intervention without putting the state in danger. 
At the commencement of the Revolution it was said: ''Let 
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iha colonies perish rather than a principlel" and the col- 
onies accordingly perished. Was it right to say also: *^Let 
social order perish rather than a principle?" That they 
might not be wrecked against the very rale ihej had es- 
tablished, they had recourse to an exception! by means of 
which they returned to the natural law, and said: **No 
government has a right to intervene in the internal affairs 
of a nation, unless in such a case as may compromise the 
immediate safety and essential interests of that govern- 
ment." I shall presently quote the authority from which 
I borrow these words. 

The exception, gentlemen, does not appear to me more 
9 questionable than the rule; no state can allow its essential 
interests to perish, under the penalty of perishing itself as 
a state. Having reached this point of the question, the 
whole face of it is changed — ^we find ourselves altogether 
upon different ground. I am no longer bound to contest 
the rule, but to prove that the case of exception has oc- 
curred for France. 

Before I adduce the motives which justify your inter- 
vention in the affairs of Spain, I ought first, gentlemen, to 
support my statement on the authority of examples. I 
shall frequently have occasion in the course of my speech 
to speak of England, since my honorable opponents quote 
it every moment against us, in their extempore, as well as 
in their written and printed speeches. It was Great Britain 
alone who defended these principles at Verona, and it is she 
alone who now rises against the right of intervention; it is 
she who is ready to take up arms for the cause of a free 
people; it is she that reproves an impious war, hostile to 
the rights of man — a war which a little bigoted and servile 
faction wishes to undertakas to return on its conclusion to 
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born the Freoeh oharier, after having rent to piaoea ths 
Spanish oonstitatiQn. Is not that it, gentlemen ? We shall 
retiirn to all tkeae points; bat first let us speak of the in- 
tervention. 

1 fear that my honorable opponents have made a bad 
choice of their anthoritj. England, saj they, has set na 
a great example by protecting the indepeadenee of Dations, 
Let England^ safe amid her waves, and defended by aoGiemt 
institutions — let England — ^which has not soifered either tha 
disasters of two invasions or the disorders of a thirty years' 
revolution — think that she has nothing to fear from Spain, 
and feel averse to intervene in her afiairs, nothii^; oertsinly 
can be more natural; but does it follow that France enjoya 
the same security, and is in the same position? Whoa, 
under other circumstanoes, the essential interests of Great 
Britain have been compromised, did she not for her own 
safety, and very justly without doubt, derogate from the 
principles which are now invoked in her name ? 

England, on going to war with France, promulgattd, 
in the month of November, 1793, the famous declaration 
of WhitehalL Permit me, gentlemen, to read a passage ol 
it for you. The document commences by recalling the 
calamities of the Be volution, and then adds: 

'*The intentions set forth of reforming the abuses of the 
Freneh government, of establishing upon a solid basis per- 
sonal liberty and the rights of property, of seeuring to m 
numerous people a wise legislation, an administration, and 
just and moderate laws — all these salutary views have un- 
happily disappeared; they have given place to a system 
destructive of all public order, maintained by proscriptions, 
by banishment, by confiscations without number, by arbi- 
trary imprisonment and by massacres, the memory ot which 
is frightful. The inhabitants of this unhappy country, so 
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locg deceived by promises of happiBesfl, always T^newed aA 
the epoch of every freah Grime, kave been pl«Bged into am 
abyaa of calamities without example* 

^'This state of affairs cannot aobsist in Fraoee, withovl 
implieatisg in one common danger all the neighboring 
powers, without giving them the right, without imposing 
upon them the duty of arresting the progress of an evil 
which only exists by the snccessiye violation of all laws 
and every sense of propriety, and by the subversion of the 
fundamental principles which unite men, by the ties of 
social life. His Majesty certainly does not mean to dis- 
pute with France the right of reforming its laws; he would 
never wish to influence by external force the mode of gov- 
ernment of 4m independent state: nor does he desire it now 
bnt in so far as this object has become essentiial to the peao« 
and security of other powers. Under these circumstances 
he demands of France, and his demand is based upon n 
just title, the termination at length of a system of anarchy 
which is only powerful in doing wroug, incapable of fulfill- 
ing toward the French people the first duty of government, 
to repress the disturbances and to pnnish the crimes which 
daily multiply in the interior of the country; but, tm thn 
contrary, disposing in an arbitrary manner of their lives and 
prc^erty, to disturb the peace of other nations, and to make 
all Europe the theatre of similar crimes and like calamities. 
He demands of France the establishment of a stable and 
Intimate government, fonikded on the recognized prin- 
ciples ol universal jostioe, and calculated to maintain with 
other naticms the cust<Hnary relations of nnien and ol peaea. 
The king, on his part, promises beforehand a suspension at 
hostilities; friendship in so far as he may be permitted by 
events which are not at the disposal of the human will ; and 
safety and protection to all tlitose who, declaring themselves 
for a monarchical government, shall withdraw themselves 
from the despotism of an anarchy whieh has broken all 
the most sacred ties of socie^, r^it asnnder all the rein* 
tions of civil life, violated all rights, confoonded all duties: 
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availing itself of the name of liberty to exercise the most 
cruel tyranny, to annihilate all property, to seize upon all 
estates, founding its power on the pretended consent of the 
people, and ruining whole provinces with fire and sword, for 
having reclaimed their laws, their religion, and their legiti- 
mate sovereign I" 
• 

Well, gentlemen, what think you of this declara- 
tion? Did you not imagine that you were listening to 
the very speech pronounced by the king at the opening 
of the present session; but that speech developed, ex- 
plained, and commented upon with equal force and elo- 
quence ? England says she acts in concert with her allies, 
and we should be thought criminal in also having allies I 
England promises assistance to French royalists, and it 
would be taken ill if we were to protect Spanish royal- 
ists I England maintains that she has the right of inter- 
vening to save herself and Europe from the evils that are 
desolating France, and we are to be interdicted from de- 
fending ourselves from the Spanish contagion! England 
rejects the pretended consent of the French people; she 
imposes upon France, as the price of peace, the condition 
of establishing a government founded on the principles of 
justice, and calculated to maintain the customary relations 
with other states, and we are to be compelled to recognize 
the pretended sovereignty of the people, the legality of a 
constitution established by a military revolt, and we are 
not to have the right of demanding from Spain, for our se- 
curity, institutions legalized by the freedom of Ferdinand! 

"We must, however, be just: when England published 
this famous declaration, Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI. 
were no more. 1 acknowledge that Marie Josephine is, as 
yet, only a captive, and that nothing has yet been shed but 
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her tears; Ferdinand, also, is at present only a prisoner in 
his palace, as Louis XYl. was in his, before he went to the 
Temple and thence to the scaffold. I do not wish to calum- 
niate the Spaniards, but neither do I wish to estimate them 
more highly than my own countrymen. Bevolutionary 
France produced a Convention, and why should not rev- 
olutionary Spain produce one also? Shall I be told that 
by accelerating the movement of intervention we shall 
make the position of the monarch more perilous? But 
did England save Louis XYl. by refusing to declare her- 
self ? Is not the intervention which prevents the evil more 
useful than that by which it is avenged ? Spain had a dip- 
lomatic agent at Paris at the period of the celebrated catas- 
trophe, and his prayers could obtain nothing. What was 
this family witness doing there ? He was certainly not re- 
quired to authenticate a death that was known to earth and 
heaven. Gentlemen, the trials of Charles L and of Louis 
XYl. are already too much for the world, but another judi- 
cial murder would establish, on the authority of precedents, 
a sort of criminal right and a body of jurisprudence for the 
use of subjects against their kings. 
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DIS WTTT CLINTON, an American fitateemaB, wms bom at Ltttl* 
Britain, Oraenge C«iixity, New York, March 2, 1769. Educated at 
Columbia University and admitted to the bar in 1768, he at once entered 
Upon puWic Hfe aa an anti-F^cteraUst, aad alter aerviag in both houses 
of the state legislature became a United States senator in 1801. He waa 
«Be of the moet popolar mem in New York city and senred as Us sajror 
most of the time between 1803 and 1815. Clinton was opposed to the second 
war with England and was nominated for the presidency In 1812 by the 
^arty agreeing with him on this point, but was defeated. In 1816 he 
presented to the legislature a memorial upon the construction ot the IBrie 
•eanal, the bill tar whidh was passed in 1817. This was tfae •ehkl Interest 
in his life and constitutes his title to remembrance. Clinton was governor 
of New Torlc from 1817 to 1823 and was again dhoseii governor In 1886, 
signalizing his terms of office by constant efforts for general education and 
the advancement ot science. When the Erie canal was formally opened 
J« 1826 tlie governor was oomveyed in a barge along its entire length 
amid the rejoicings of the thousands of people gathered on its banks. 
CilntMi ffied at Albany, Febmary 11, 1828. His pablislied writings include 
"Memoir on the Antiquities of Western New York" (1818); "Letters on 
the Natural History and Internal Uesouroes of New- York" (1822); 
" Speeches to the Legislature " (1823). 
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DELIVERED AT SCHENECTADY, JULY am, i&is 

E. PEESIDEISTT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
SOCIETY, — In accepting the honor of your re- 
newed invitations to appear at this place, I have 
not been insensible of your kind preference; and when you 
were pleased to intimate that the deep interest of science in 
exhibitions of this nature might be promoted by my co-opera- 
tion I considered it my imperative duty to yield a cheerful 
compliance. 

When I endeavor to enforce those considerations which 
ought to operate upon us generally as men, and particularly 
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afl^ Americang^ ta attend to the cultivation of knowledge, yon 
-will noty I am persuaded, expect that I shall act the holiday 
orator or attempt an ambitions parade, an ostentatious dis- 
play, or a gaudy exhibition, which would neith« suit the 
character of the society, the disposition of the speaker, the 
solemnity of lite place, or the importance of the f^scaaion. 

What I say shall come strictly within the purview of the 
institutioQy shall be comprised in the language of unvarmshed 
truth, and cdiall be directed with an exclusive view to advance 
the interests of literature. I shall not step aside to embellish 
or to dazzle, to cull a flower or to collect a gem. Truth, Bke 
beauty, needs not the aid of ornament, and the cause of 
knowledge requires no factitious assistance, for it stands on 
its own merits, supporting and supported by the primarj 
interests of society, and deriving its effulgent light from the 
radiations of heaven. 

Man without cultivation differs but Httle from the animals 
whirfi resemble him in form. His ideas would be few and 
glimmering, and his meaning would be conveyed by signs 
or by confused sounds. His food would be the acorn or 
locust, his hal«tation the cave, his pillow the rock, his bed 
the leaves of the forest, his clothes the skins of wild beasts. 

Destitute of accwnmodations he would roam at large- 
seeking for food and evincing in all his actions that the 
Btate of untutored nature is a state of war. If we cast our 
eyes over the pages of history, or view the existing state of 
the world, we will find that this description is not exaggerated 
or overcharged. Many nations are in a condition still more 
deplorable and debased, sunk to the level of brutes, and 
neither in the appearance of their bodies or in the character 
of their mmds bearing a resemblance to civilized humanity. 
Others are somewhat more advanced, and begin to feel the 
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'dayspring from on high, while those that have been accK- 
Biated to virtue and naturalized to intelligence have passed 
through a severe course of experiments and a long ordeal 
of sufferings. 

Almost all the calamities of man^ except the physical evils 
which are«iinherent in his nature, are in a great measure to 
be imputed to erroneous views of religion or bad systems 
of government; and these cannot be co-existent for any con- 
siderable time with an extensive diffusion of knowledge. 
Either the predominance of intelligence will destroy the gov- 
ernment, or the government will destroy it. Either it will 
(extirpate superstition and enthusiasm, or they will contami- 
nate its purity and prostrate its usefulness. Knowledge is 
the cause as well as the effect of good government. 

No system of government can answer the benign pur- 
poses of the social combinations of man which is not predi- 
cated on liberty, and no creed of religion can sustain unsullied 
purity or support its high destination which is mingled with 
the corruptions of human government. 

Christianity is, in its essence, its doctrines, and its forms, 
republican. It teaches our descent from a common parent ; 
it inculcates the natural equality of mankind; and it points 
to our origin and our ends, to our nativity and our graves, 
and to our immortal destinies, as illustrations of this impres- 
sive truth. But at an early period it was pressed into the 
service of the potentates of the earth; the unnatural union 
of church and state was consummated; and the sceptre of 
Constantino was supported by the cross of Jesus. The light 
of knowledge was shut out from the general mass and confined 
to the selected organs of tyranny; and man was for ages 
enveloped in the thickest gloom of intellectual and moral 
daAness. - ^-^ 
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At the present crisis in human affairs, we perceive a great 
and portentous contest between power and liberty — between 
the monarchical and the representative systems. The agonies 
and convidsions of resuscitating nature have agitated the 
nations, and before they are restored to their rights and the 
world to its repose, the hand of famine, the scythe of pesti- 
lence, and the sword of depopulation will fill up the measure 
of human calamity. 

The present state of the world exhibits an extraordinary 
aspect. It former times it was the policy of the sovereign 
to encourage eminent merit in literature, science, and the 
arts. The glory that was radiated on intellectual excellence 
was reflected back on the government; but these dispensa- 
tions of munificence were confined to the Aristotles, the 

» 

Virgils, and the Plinies of the age. The body of the people 
were kept in a state of profound ignorance, and considered 
as the profanum vulguSy to be employed as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, and to be used as beasts of burden or 
of prey as the policy or the caprice of the despot should 
prescribe. 

The revolution effected by the invention of pTinting has 
created a corps of literary men in the cities, the universities, 
the academies, the lyceums, and the philosophical societies of 
the most arbitrary governments of Europe, which have exer- 
cised an influence over public opinion almost irresistible. 
Man is the creature of imitation and sympathy; and how^ 
ever callous the sovereign might be tp public opinion, yet 
it predominated over his ministers, who in reality wielded 
the sceptre. The consequence was that a more extensive 
diffusion of knowledge was promoted, and the blessings of 
instruction visited the cottage as well as the palace. Moni- 
torial schools and religious societies were generally estab- 
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hAedy and tiie grniflhrne of mental and moral illiimhiatioii 
penetrated tihe darknees which eovered the nations. 

To ^ow our lightB is to asseart them. The principles of ihe 
American Bevointion became the tatt-hook of liberty, and its 
piactical oGmmeotaiies are to be lead in t&e events now occur- 
ring in various parts of the globe. Greeoe has unfurled 
the holy standard of liberty, and w&ves it in defiance over 
the crescent of Mahomet. Spanish America is breaking the 
chains of tyranny: Sfnin and Portitgal have drawn lite sword 
in vindication of tiae rights of man. Public opinion is 
eperating with magic influence in Oreat Britain in favor of 
tiie oj^ressed nations; and the result will show that the 
physical stKngth of Europe most f oliaw the tvsdn of its moral 
power. 

It is in vain to say that the people now in commotion are 
unfit for fi^ee government. Conceding the fact, it avails 
nothing in the acrgunoent. The human character is principally 
molded by knowledge, reiigicm, freedcon, and government. 

The free states of Gieeoe eiddbited different aspects of 
mind, of manners, and of morals. But we no longer remark, 
as a distii^nishing <^r»cteTistic, the ethereal spirit of the 
Athenian, the pastoral simplieity <of the Arcadian, the £^upidity 
of the BcBOtian, or the koonic brevity of the Spartan. The 
sweeping hand of despotism has confounded in one mass all 
the delicate coloring, the l^hts and shades of the picture. 

In revolutionary times great talents and great virtues, as 
weU as great vices and great follies, spring into being. The 
energies of our nature are put into requisition, and during 
llie whirlwind and the tempest innumerable evils will be 
perpetrated. But all the transient mischiefs of revolutions are 
mild when compared with the permanent calamities of arbi- 
trary power. The one is a sweeping deluge, an awful tornado, 
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wMch quicklj passes away; but the other is a volcano continu- 
ally ejecting rivers of lava — an earthquake burying whole 
countries in ruin. The alleged inaptitude of man for liberty 
is the effect of the oppressions which he has suffered; and 
until a free government can shed its propitious influence over 
time — until, perhaps, a new generation has risen up under 
the new order of things, with new habits and new principles, 
society will be in a state of agitation and mutation, faction 
will be lord of the ascendant, and frenzy and fury, denuncia- 
tion and proscription, will be the order of the day. 

The dilemma is inevitable. Either the happiness of the 
many or the predominance of the few must be sacrificed. 
The flame of liberty and the light of knowledge emanate 
from the same sacred fire and subsist on the same aliment: 
and the seeds of instruction, widely disseminated, will, like 
the serpent^s teeth in the Pagan mythology, that were sown 
into the earth, rise up against oppression in the shape of the 
iron men of Cadmus. In such a cause who can hesitate to 
make an election? 

The factions and convulsions of free governments are not 
80 sanguinary in character, or terrific in effects, as the animosi- 
ties and intestine wars of monarchies, about the succession — 
the insurrections of the military — the proscriptions of the 
priesthood, and the cruelties of the administration. The spirit 
of a republic is the friend, and the genius of a monarchy is 
the enemy, of peace. The potentates of the earth have, for 
centuries back, maintained large standing armies, and on the 
most frivolous pretexts have created havoc and desolation. 

And when we compare the world as it is under arbitrary 
power with the world as it was under free republics, what an 
awful contrast does it exhibit! What a solemn lesson does 
it inculcate ! The ministers of famine and pestilence, of death 
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and destruction, have formed the van and brought up the 
rear of despotic authority. The monuments of the arts — 
the fabrics of -genius and skill, and the sublime erections of 
piety and science, have been prostrated in the dust; and the 
places where Demosthenes and Cicero spoke, where Homer 
and Virgil sang, and where Plato and Aristotle taught, are 
now exhibited as mementos of the perishable nature of human 

glory. 

The forum of Kome is converted into a market for cattle ; 

the sacred fountain of Castalia is surrounded, not by the muses 
and the graces, but by the semi-barbarous girls of Albania ; 
the laurel groves, and the deified heights of Parnassus^ are 
the asylum of banditti; Babylon can only be traced by its 
bricks ; the sands of the desert have overwhelmed the splendid 
city of Palmyra, and, are daily encroax^hing on the fertile 
territories of the Nile; and the malaria has driven man from 
the fairest portions of Italy and pursued him to the very 
gates of the Eternal City. 

Considerations like these announce to us in the most 
impressive manner the importance of our position in the 
civilized world and the necessity of maintaining it. The 
reciprocal action of knowledge and free government on each 
other, partake in some measure of the character of identity ; 
for wherever liberty is firmly established knowledge must 
be a necessary concomitant. And if we desire to occupy this 
exalted ground — if we wish to improve, to extend, and to 
perpetuate the blessings of freedom^ it is essential, absolutely 
essentia], to improve, to extend, and to perpetuate the blessings 
of education. Let us not deceive ourselves by the delusions of 
overweening confidence and the chimeras of impregnable secu- 
rity, and fondly suppose that we are to rise superior to the 
calamities of other nations. Our climate is salubrious, and 
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"we are free from pestilence ; our soil is fertile, and famine is 
a stranger ; our character is pacific, and war is a rare occur- 
- rence; but if we only suppose a relaxation of the sinews of 
industry, and the presence of a tiger-like thirst for human 
blood, then the consequent neglect of productive industry and 
the vast accumulation of taxes would drain the resources of 
individuals and impoverish the public treasury; and plague 
and famine, poverty and depopulation, would follow in the 
train of pre-existing calamities. Nor is it to be concealed 
that dangers of the most formidable nature may assail us from 
other sources — some peculiar to our situation, and others 
that are common to all free states. 

Faction and luxury, the love of money and the love of 
power, were the hydra-headed monsters that destroyed the 
ancient republics. At the time that the Koman common- 
wealth was overturned all ranks of men were so corrupted 
that tables were publicly set out, upon which the candi- 
dates for offices were professedly ready to pay the people the 
price of their votes; and they came not only to give their 
voices to the man who had bought them, but with all manner 
of weapons to fight for him. 

Hence it often happened that they did not part without 
polluting the tribunal with blood and murder, and the city 
was a perpetual scene of anarchy. The justice of heaven 
pursued the perpetrators of these enormities, and Kome was 
scourged with a series of the most detestable tyrants that 
ever disgraced the character of humanity. Although cor- 
ruption wUl not at first present itself under such hideous forms, 
yet its approaches will be insidious, undermining, and danger- 
ous. It will appeal to cupidity and to ambition by magnifi- 
cent promises and by donatives of office, if not by largesses of 
money. 
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Grood men are too often lethargic and inactive ; bad man 
are generally bold and adventurous. And nnless arrested by 
tbe vigilant intelligence and virtuous indignation of tbe com- 
munity, faction will, in jwocess of time, oontanmiate all tbe 
sources of public prosperity; a deleterious poison wiD be 
infused into the vital principles of the body politic ; intrigiiey 
ignorance, and impudence will be the passports to pubKe 
honors ; and the question will be, not whether the man is fit 
for the office, but whether the office is fit for the man. 

In this crisis of the republic its degenerate and unfMrum- 
pled sons will unite in a common crusade against the public 
good, and will encircle the land with a cordon of corrupt and 
daring spirits, like the peccant humors of the body, which, in 
a dangerous disease, collect in the morbid part of the system. 

There are also peculiar circumstances in our situation which 
ought to silence hi^-toned arroganee and admonish us of 
the dangers which surround us. The experiment of a great 
empire founded on the federative principle has not been fully 
tested by the efflux of time and the pressure of events. The 
ancient democracies, where the people legislated in person, 
were ruined by the smallness of their area. The impulses of 
faction were suddwi, unchecked, and ovearwhelming. 

An extensive republic like ours may be destroyed by h 
conspiracy of the members against the head, or the pow«er of 
government may be spent as it extends, Uke a circle in the 
water, winch is lost by its own expansion. And an appre- 
hension of this occurrence may induee the establishnaent of 
standing armies in the extremities of the empire, whioh, as^ 
in the days of ancient Rome, will rush to the capital to divide 
the spoils of power and wealth. Nor is it to be concealed 
that a spirit is active in the community which tends to Ae 
destruction of the Union and the consequent subversiott ^ 
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fhe best hopes of man. It may be considered as giving too 
much in to refinement, to intimate that the sectional prejit- 
dices which prevail in certain parts of the Union may be 
deriyed from hereditary antipathies and feelings ; and that as 
the eastern States were chiefly settled by the Puritans or 
JKoTmdheads of England, and the principal southern States 
by the Cavaliers or Royalists, a diversity of manners was 
entailed on their progeny which has tended to increase and 
exasperate the ancient animosities that were at the same time 
transmitted. 

I shall not, although I shonid be fortified by the great names 
of Aristotle, Bacon, Berkeley, BuflFon, and Montesquien, rely 
on the operation of physical canses, although perhaps they are 
not withont their influence. It was the opinion of the 
Stagyrite that the climate of Greece was the best possible 
one for the production of great men. The Greeks, said he, 
hold a middle place, in physical and moral qualities, as well 
as topographical situation, between the northern Europeans 
and the southern Asiatics, possessing the courage of the former 
without their torpor of intellect, and the ingenuity of the 
latter without their abject disposition. 

Lord Bacon has observed that the inhabitants of the South 
are in general more ingenious than those of the North; but 
that where the native of a cold climate has genius he rises 
to a higher pitch than can be realized by the southern wits. 
And Bishop Berkeley has illustrated this opinion by com- 
paring the southern wits to cucumbers, which are commonly 
all good in their kind, but at best are an insipid fruit, while 
the northern geniuses are like melons, of which not one in 
fifty is good, but when it is so, it has an exquisite relish. 
However pertinent this doctrine may be, where it was intended 
to apply, it can have but little weight in reference to us. 
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The difference of latitude and temperature is not so great as 
to produce the predicated results; and so far as facts can be 
ascertained they will not bear out the ascription. 

It is probable that the causes so much to be deprecated 
come under the denomination of moral, and are to be found 
in slavery; for wherever it prevails it generates an anti- 
commercial and anti-manufacturing spirit; and at the same 
time, it produces a lofty sense of independence which is 
among the strongest preservatives of our republican govern- 
ments. In the other States, where commerce and manufac- 
tures are cultivated as well as agriculture, there is no real 
collision of interest with the States purely agricultural. 

There is, on the contrary, an identity; and although the 
prosperity of each is the prosperity of all, yet jealousies will 
spring out of legislative encouragement and protection of 
these great interests. To encourage the fabrics of art is to 
encourage the fabrics of nature; to protect manufactures 
is to advance the growth of the raw materials of which they 
are made; to countenance commerce is to countenance 
cheapness of transportation and goodness of market; and to 
promote the wealth of any member or section of the Union 
is to enhance its ability to use the fabrics and to consume the 
productions of the other. The growing expansion of liberal 
feelings, and the illuminating progress of political philosophy, 
have had a salutary tendency in checking prejudices and 
antipathies which have too much prevailed. But, little to 
our honor, I speak it with regret, they have been recently 
excited by a contest of equestrian swiftness. 

In the Olympic games, where enlightened Greece assem- 
bled, where Homer recited his poem and Thucydides his 
history, the laureled crown, the " palma nohiliSf^^ was awarded 
to the man, not to the beast ; but the late display reminds us 
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of the degenerate days of Kome, when a horse was raised to 
the honors of the consulship; and of the Prasini and the 
Yeneti, the green and blue factions, which arose from those 
colors of livery in horse-races, and which accelerated, if not 
occasioned, the ruin of the Greek empire. 

The necessity of counteracting the tendency of all human 
institutions to debasement, of guarding with efficacious cir- 
cumspection against the advances of anarchy and tyranny, 
and of preventing the evils to which we are peculiarly exposed 
from expanded territory and geographical prejudices, must be 
obvious; and for this purpose it is essential to attend with 
increased zeal to the great interests of education, and to 
promote with unrelaxed fervor the sacred cause of science. 
Education includes moral as well as intellectual culture, 
the georgics of the heart as well as of the head; and we must 
emphatically look up to a general diffusion of knowledge as 
the palladium of a free government, the guarantee of the 
representative system, and the aegis of our federative 
existence. 

Is it necessary, on this occasion, to show the important 
connection between science and all the arts which contribute 
to the sustenance, the accommodation, and the embellishment 
of human life? The analytic researches of chemistry have 
opened to us a knowledge of the constituent parts of soils, 
minerals, vegetables, and other substances, and have developed 
their useful application. From the first conception of the 
propulsion of vessels by steam by the Marquis of Worcester, 
to its consummation by Fulton, how slow was the progress — 
how difficult the accomplishment! And this could never 
have been effected had it not received the aids of chemical 
discovery, of mathematical calculation, and of mechanical 
philosophy. All that relates to the economy of labor by 
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machinery — ^to the facilitation of intercourse by canals and 
bridges — to naval, civil, and military architecture — ^to the 
improvement of agriculture — ^to the advancement of the 
mechanic arts — ^must be derived, directly or indirectly, from 
scientific reseach. 

It is an ordinance of heaven that man must be employed 
or be unhappy. Mental or corporeal labor is the destination 
of his nature; and when he ceases to be active he ceases to 
be useful and descends to the level of vegetable life. And 
certainly those pursuits which call into activity his intel- 
lectual powers must contribute most to his feKcity,his dignity, 
and his usefulness. The vigorous direction of an active mind 
to the accomplishment of good objects forms its most ecstati« 
delights. " Hsec studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem 
oblectant, secundas res omant, adversis perfugium ac sola- 
tium prsebent,^ delectant, domi, non impediunt f oris, pernoe- 
. tant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur." ^ 

The honor and glory of a nation consist in the illustTious 
achievements of its sons in the cabinet and the field, in the 
science and learning which compose the knowledge of man, 
in the arts and inventions which administer to his accommo- 
dation, and in the virtues which exalt his character. Scarcely 
two centuries have elapsed since the settlement of these United 
States, and in that period we have seen a Washington, a 
Henry, a Franklin, a Rittenhouse, and a Fulton — the 

■ 

most splendid names in war, in eloquence, in philosophy, 
in astronomy, and in mechanics, which the world has ever 
witnessed. 

The congress of patriots who proclaimed our independence 

■ ■ ■ _.^__ ■ . ■ ■ _ _,. _^-__^__-- 

^ These studies nourish youth, delight old age, adorn prosperity, fumisb 
a refage and so^lace in adversity, are a pleasure at home, sad no drafwtadlc 
abroad; they pass the nights with us, travel with us» live in the country 
with us. 
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in tte face of an admiring world and in the view of approving 
heaven have descended, with three exceptions, to the grave; 
and in this illustrious band were comprised more virtue and 
wisdom, and patriotism and energy, than in any association of 
ancient or modem times. I might proceed, and pronounce 
a eulogium on our savants who have illustrated philosophy and 
the exact sciences — on our literati, who have explored the 
depths and ascended the heights of knowledge — on our poets, 
who have strung the lyre of Apollo — on our painters, who 
have combined the sublime and the beautiful in the graphic 
art — on our statesmen, who have taught the ways and means 
of establishing the greatest happiness of the greatest number ; 
and on our theologians, who have vindicated the ways of 
God to man. But I forbear. . . . 

Let us then be vigilant and active in the great and holy 
cause of knowledge. The field of glory stretches before you 
in wide expanse. Untrodden heights and unknown lands 
surround you. Waste not, however, your energies on sub- 
jects of a frivolous nature, of useless curiosity, or impracti- 
cable attainment. Books have been multiplied to designate 
the writer of Junius — the Man in the Iron Mask has exer- 
cised the inquisitorial attention of Europe — and perpetual 
motion, the philosopher's stone, and the immortal elixir, have 
destroyed the lives and fortunes of thousands. 

Genuine philosophy has sometimes its aberrations, and, like 
flie Spartan king or Roman emperor, mingles in the amuse- 
ments of children. The sceptre of science is too often sur- 
rounded by toys and baubles, and even Linnaeus condescended 
to amuse his fancy with the creation of vegetable dials and 
oriental pearls. Innovation without improvement, and experi- 
ments without discoveries, are the rocks on which ingeauiity 
is too often shipwrecked. 
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*^Omne ignotum pro magnifico/^ ^ said the profound his- 
torian of Rome.* Wonder is the child of ignorance, and 
vanity the offspring of imbecility. Let us be astonished at 
nothing but our own apathy, and cease to be vain even of 
our virtues. The fragrance of the humble lily of the valley, 
and of the retiring eglantine of the woods, is more grateful 
to genuine taste than the expressed odor of the queen of 
flowers, or the most costly products of the chemical 
alembic. 

In our literary pursuits let us equally reject a blind 
credulity that believes every fable, and a universal pyrrhon- 
ism that repudiates all truths — a canine appetite, which 
devours everything, however light, and digests nothing, how- 
ever alimentary — and a fastidious taste, which delights not 
in the nutritious viand, but seeks its gratification in the 
aromatic desert. 

The waters of ancient learning ought to be drunk at the 
fountain head in preference to the streams. We are too 
prone to rely on references, quotations, abridgments and 
translations. The consequence is, that the meaning of the 
original frequently reaches us in a perverted or erroneous 
shape ; its ethereal spirit evaporates by a change of convey- 
ance, and we lose our acquaintance with the learned lan- 
guages. 

A fault equally common and more humiliating is an idol- 
atrous veneration for the literary men of Europe. This 
intellectual vassalage has been visited by high-toned arro- 
gance and malignant vituperation. Harmless indeed is the 
calumny, and it recoils from the object like the javelin thrown 
by the feeble hand of old Priam; but it ought to combine 
with other inducements to encourage a vernacular literature 

^ — — 1 

^ ** Bverything unknown is exaggerated." * Tacitus. 
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and to cause us to bestow our patronage upon more men- , 
torious works of our own country. 

We- have writers of genius and erudition who form a .. 
respectable profession. Some have ascended the empyreal 
heights of poesy and have gathered the laurel wreaths of , 
genius; othera have trodden the enchanted ground of fictitious . 
narrative and have been honored by the tears of beauty . 
and the smiles of virtue. While several have unfolded the . . 
principles of science, literature, philosophy, jurisprudence, 
and theology, and have exalted the intellectual glory of 
America, let us cherish the hope that some at least will devote 
their faculties to improve those arts and sciences on which 
the substantial interests of our country so greatly depend. 

I refer particularly to agriculture, civil engineering, and 
naval architecture. Let us also trust that some vigorous 
minds will apply their powers to the illustration of our his- 
tory. It has been said, with more point than truth, that the 
annals of modem colonies afford but two memorable events — , 
the foundation, and the separation from the parent country. . 

If this observation had been so qualified as to refer to those 
occunences as the most memorable, not as the only memo- 
rable events, it would undoubtedly have been correct. The 
colonial history of New York, although imperfectly executed 
and brought down only to 1732, is fertile of instruction and 
replete with interest. The translations of the erudite Vander- 
kemp, and the collections of the Historical Society of New 
York, have furnished the most ample materials; and whenever 
it is given to the world by a master-hand it will be a com- 
plete refutation of the remark which I have quoted. Is it 
too much to say that we have no good history of the United 
States, and that the best account of our independence is 
written by Botta, an Italian ? 
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At this moment a respectable meclianic of the city of 
London is collecting materials for writing our history. He 
is favorably noticed by distinguished members of Parliament; 
and although his mind has not been disciplined by a liberal 
education, yet its productions display vigorous and cultivated 
powers. Let this stimulate us to similar and animated exer- 
tions, and let not our writers despair of ultimate success, even 
if their efforts are attended with partial failures. 

Experience certainly brightens the vista of futurity; but 
they must expect that their fate will be determined sooner or 
later by intrinsic merit. Those writings that emit no efful- 
gence and communicate no information will fall still-bom 
from the press and plunge at once into the abyss of obscurity. 
Others again will dazzle as they glide rapidly over the literary 
horizon and be seen no more. Some, after basking in the 
meridian sunshine, will gradually undergo a temporary 
eclipse; but time will dispense justice and restore their 
original splendor. 

" So sinks the day-star In the ocean's bed, 
ABd jret anon repairs his drooping head» 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore, 
Flamas in the forebead of the morsSng i^y." ^ 

A fortunate few are always in the full blaze of sublime glory. 
They are the phoenixes of the age, the elect of genius, and 
the favorites of nature and of heaven. 

There is nothing " under heaven's wide hollo wness ^ * 
which does not furnish aliment for the mind. All that wb 
observe by the organs of sense, and all that we perceive by 
the operations of the understanding — all that we contem- 
plate in retrospect, at the present, or in the future, may be 
compounded or decomposed in the intellectual laboratory, for 
beneficial purposes. 

^ Milton. - Spenser. 
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Tie active mind is always vigilant, always observing. The 
original images which are created by a vivid imagination, 
the useful ideas which are called np by memory, and the 
viigorous advances of the reasoning power into the regions of 
disquisition and investigation, furnish full employment for 
the most powerful mind; and after it is fully stored with all 
the produetioius of knowledge, then the intellect has to 
employ its moet important functions in digesting and arrang- 
ing the vast and splendid materials. And if there be any- 
thing in this world which can administer pure delight, it is 
when we summon our intellectual resources, rally our mental 
powers, and proceed to the investigation of a subject distin- 
guished for its importance and complexity, and its influence 
on the destinies of man. 

If science were to assume a visible form, like the fabled 
miMes of the ancient mythology, all men would be ready to 
exclaim with the poet — 

— *' her angei's ftao^ 
As the great eye of heaven shined bright. 
And made a simahiiM la a ediadj place; 
Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace." 

But, alas! it is a blessing not without its alloy Its sedentary 
occupations and its severe exercises of the mind impair the 
health, and hypochondria, the Promethean vulture of the 
studeut, poisons for a time all the sources of enjoyment. Add 
to this the tortures of hope deferred and of expectation dis- 
appointed. After nights vrithout sleep, and days without 
repose, in the pursuit of a favorite investigation ; after task- 
ing the mind and stretching all its faculties to the utmost 
extent of exertion, — ^when the golden vision of approaching 
fame dazzles the eye in the distance, and the hand is extended 
to taste the fruit and to reap the harvest, the airy castles, 
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the gorgeous palaces of the imagination, vanish like enchanted 
ground and disappear like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

From such perversities of fortune the sunshine of comf o«rt 
may, however, be extracted. In the failure of a scientific 
investigation collateral discoveries of great moment have been 
made. And as an eminent philosopher^ has well remarked, 
'^ What succeeds, pleaseth more, but what succeeds not, many 
times informs no less." And in the worst position the mind 
is improved, sharpened, expanded, brightened, and strength- 
ened by the processes which it has undergone and the 
elaborations which it has experienced. 

" We must not then expect 
A perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets 
Where no crude surfeit reigns." 

OBut we may confidently pronounce that a cornucopia of bless- 
ings will attend the diffusion of knowledge — that it will have 
an electrifying effect on all the sources of individual happiness 
and public prosperity — that glory will follow in the train 
of its felicitous cultivation, and that the public esteem, in 
perennial dispensation, will crown its votaries. 

This State enjoys a temperate climate and fruitful soil, 
and, situate between the Great Lakes on the north and west, 
and the ocean on the south and east, ought always to be the 
seat of plenty and salubrity. It requires nothing but the 
enlightened evolution of its faculties and resources to realize 
the beau-ideal of perfection: and the co-operation of man with 
the bounty of Providence will render it a terrestrial paradise. 
And this must be effected through the agency of intellectual 
operating on physical exertion. 

In this grand career of mind, in this potent effort of science, 
in this illustrious display of patriotism, contributions will flow 

^ Bacon. * Mllten. 
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in from all quarters. The humble mite will be acceptable as 
well as the golden talent. And the discriminating, perr 
spicacious, and comprehensive eye of intellect will find — 

" Tongues in trees; books in the running brooks; 
Sermons in stones; and good in everything." ^ 

Indeed, the very ground on which we stand affords topics 
for important consideration and useful application. This city 
was among the earliest seats of European settlement. It was 
at the head of a great portage, reaching from the termination 
of the navigable waters of the west to the head waters of the 
Hudson. It was the great entrepot of the valuable trade in 
furs and peltries, and the thoroughfare of commercial adven- 
tures, of scientific explorations, and of military expeditions. 
In 1690 it was destroyed by an irruption of French and 
Indians — the lives of many of its inhabitants were saved as 
it were by a special interposition of Providence. 

And the sympathizing and pathetic speech of the faithful 
Mohawks on that melancholy occasion may be ranked among 
the most splendid effusions of oratory.* The alluvial lands 
of the river, rich as the soil formed by the overflowings of the 
Nile, were the principal residence of that ferocious and martial 
race, the true old heads of the Iroquois — a confederacy which 
carried terror, havoc, and desolation from the Gulf of St» 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, and which aspired to unir 
versal empire over the savage nations. How astonished would 
that people be if they could be summoned to life, to witness 
the flowing of the waters of the west through this place, seek- 
ing in a navigable shape a new route to the Atlantic Ocean, 
carrying on their bosom the congregated products of nature 
and art, and spreading as they proceed, wealth and prosperity. 

All alluvial ground formed by streams emanating from a 

1 ■ ■ ■ ■ . I 

^ Shakespeare. ' Colden's ** XUatonr oi the Five Nations." 
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<lifitaiice and reinforced in their transit by auxiliary waters 
must be fertile not only in soil, but abundant in the various 
productions of the vegetable kingdom. The germs of pfamts 
will be transported from remote quarters; and the gorges and 
ravines, formed in many places by intersecting streams, will 
not only protect particular spots from the ravages of the plow, 
but open the treasures of the mineral kingdom by the pro- 
found excavations of the water and the transportation of 
distant fossils. Here, then, is a proper region for interesting 
discovery. Strange trees now flourish on the banks of the 
river, Iny a flower is bom to blush unseen, and many a 
curious production has never undergone scientific scrutiny. 

Here has been established a great seminary of education 
which in less than thirty years has risen to an extraordinary 
altitude of excellence; which unites the ardor of youthful 
enthusiasm with the wisdom of experienced longevity and the 
celebrity of confirmed usefulness; and which, by an aUe 
'diffusion of the light of knowledge and a dexterous man^^e- 
mentof the helm of government, has already produced scholarB 
:who adorn and illumine the walks of science and literature, 
the pursuits of professional life, and the councils of our 
country. 

Li this vicinity flourished Sir "William Johnson, one of the 
extraordinary characters of our colonial history. He settled 
near the banks of the Mohawk, and from humble beginning? 
he acquired great celebrity, — ^particularly in war, — immense 
yfsalth^ and the favor of his sovereign. Auspicious events in 
concurrence with a paramount influence over the Indians, and 
great energy of character, laid the foundation and erected 
Hie supeistrocture of his fortunes. 

In this place lived and died that eminent servant of €hK[y 
the Bev. Dr. Bomeyn, the fragrance of whose virtues is still 
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cherished in your hearts and felt in your lives. His venerable 
form, his dignified deportment, his eye beaming goodness, 
and his voice uttering wisdom, are srtill fre^ in your minds; ' 
so impressive is the power of combined virtue and intelligence. 
Dr. Dwight, the greatest theologian of the age, has pro- 
nounced his eulogium; and it remains for biography to per- 
form its functions and to fill up the outlines 90 aUy drawn by ' 
one of the most acute observers and profound think^:^ which ' 
our country has produced. 

Finally, whatever may be our thoughts, our words, our - 
writings, or our acticms, let them all be subservient to the 
promotion of science and the prosperity of our country. 
Pleasure is a shadow, wealth is vanity, and power a pageant ; 
but knowledge is ecstatic in enjoyment, perennial in fame, 
unlimited' in space, and infinite in duration. In the perform- 
ance of its sacred offices it fears no danger, spares no expense, 
omits no exertion. It scales the mountain, looks into the 
▼olcano, dives into the ocean, perforates the earth, wings its 
flight into the skies, encircles the globe, eixpl(»es sea and land, 
contemplates the distant, examines the minute, comprehends 
the great, and ascends to the sublime. No place too remote 
for its grasp ; no heavens too exhalted for its reach. ^* Its 
seat is the bosom of God ; its voice the harmony of the world. 
All things in heaven and earth do it homage, the very least 
as feeling its care, and the greatest as not exempt from its 
power. Both angels and men and creatures, of what condi- 
tion soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all, 
with unifonn oonsent, admiring it as the parent of peace and 
happiness.''^ 
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ARTHUR WELLESLBY, DUKE OF WELLINGTON, one of England's 
greatest generals, was the fourth son of Garrett, first Earl of Morn- 
Ington. He was born May 1, 1769, at Dangan Castle, Ireland, four months 
before his great antagonist, Napoleon. 

He was educated at Eton and at the military college at Angers, France, 
colonel. In 1796 he went to India in command of his regiment and 
remained there for nine years, during which time he distinguished himself 
He entered the army as ensign in 1789, and in 1793 became lieutenant- 
by his military ability and won several brilliant victories. His defeat of 
the Mahrattas in 1803, after one of the most extraordinary campaigns on 
record, won him the honor of K.G.B. and the thanks of the Ki^ig and 
Parliament. In 1805 he returned to England and in the following year 
obtained a seat in the House of Commons. He was made chief secretary 
for Ireland in 1807 and would have continued in his political career, for 
which he felt himself fitted, • ■ he had not been again ordered into the 
field to fight against the French, who had invaded Spain and Portugal. 

From that time until his final defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo in 1815 his 
career was distinguished by many notable victories, and his brilliant 
conduct and military prowess brought him many honors. He was created 
Duke of Wellington on May 1, 1814. 

The close of this campaign brought peace to Europe and a total change 
in the life of Wellington. He commanded the army of occupation In 
France for some years, then returned to England, and in 1818 became 
master-general of the ordnance, a post which he continued to hold until 
1827. He was frequently employed as the representative of England 
abroad and was sent on important diplomatic missions to Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, and Madrid. In 1828 Wellington became prime minister, 
but his views on Catholic emancipation and his opposition to parliamentary 
reform made him so unpopular that in 1830 he resigned his oflice. 

His later political life was chiefly limited to the holding of a few minor 
offices, and in 1848 he again took up the command of the army, which 
position he held until his death, on September 14, 1852. 

Wellington was a conservative of the old school and was noted for his 
manliness and public spirit. He was a true soldier, gifted with a remark- 
.able clearness of judgment and unswerving in his purposes, and he won his 
■renown without the sacrifice of a single virtue. 

SPEECH ON CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 

DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, APRIL 2, 1829 

Y LOEDS, — It is now my duty to move that your 
lordships read this bill a second time, and to explain 
to your lordships the grounds on which I recommend 
this measure to your conBideration. I may be under the 
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necessity of requesting a larger portion of your time and atten-« 
tion, upon this occasion, than I have hitherto been in the 
habit of occupying; but I assure you, my lords, that it is not 
my intention to take up an instant of your time with respect to 
myself, or my own conduct in this transaction, any farther than 
to express my regret that I should differ in opinion on this 
subject from so many of those for whom I entertain the high- 
est respect and regard. 

However, my lords, I must say that I have considered the 
part which I have taken upon this subject as the performance 
of a public duty absolutely incumbent upon me; and that no 
private regard, no respect for the opinion of any noble lord, 
would have induced me to depart from the course which I 
have considered it my duty to adopt. 

I must say likewise this, that, comparing my own opinion 
with that of others upon this subject, I have, during the period 
I have been in office, had opportunities of forming a judg- 
ment upon this subject which others have not had; and they 
will admit that I should not have given the opinion I have 
given if I was not intimately and firmly persuaded that that 
opinion was a just one. 

My lords, the point which I shall first bring under your 
lordships' consideration is the state of Ireland. I know that 
by some it has been considered that the state of Ireland 
has nothing to do with this question — that it is a subject 
which ought to be left entirely out of our consideration. 
My lords, they tell us that Ireland has been disturbed for the 
last thirty years — that to such disturbance we have been 
accustomed, and that it does not at all alter the circumstances 
of the case as they have hitherto appeared. 

My lords, it is perfectly true that Ireland has been disturbed 
during the long period I have stated; but within the last year 
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or two there liave been circtunstaxioee of parUcular aggravftr 
tion. Politieal circumstanceg hare in a considerate degree 
occasioned that aggravation;, but besides this, my lords, I nroat 
saj; although I have no positive legal proof of that f act, that 
I have evetry reason to believe that there has been a consider- 
able organization of the people for the purposes of mischief. 

My lords^ this organization is, it appears to me, to be proved 
not only by the declarations of those who fonned and who 
arranged it, but likewise by the effects which it hsLS prodmced 
in the election of churchwardens throughout the country j in 
the circumstances attending the election for the county of 
Clare; in the circumstances that preceded and followed that 
election; in the proceedings of a gentleman who went at the 
head of a body of men to the north of Ireland;, in the simul^ 
taneous proceeding of various bodies of men in the south of 
Ireland, in Thurles,^ Templemore, EiUenaule^ Cahir, Clonmel, 
and other places; in the proceedingii of another gentleman in 
King's County; and in the recall of the former gentleman 
from the north of Ireland by the Eoman Catholic Asaociatioiii. 

In all these circumstances it i& quite obviouA to me tibiat 
there was an organization and direction of some supetrior 
authority. This organization has certainly produced a state 
of society in Irdand which we have not heretofore witnesiediy 
and an aggravation of all the evils which before afflicted thalT 
unfortunate country. 

My lords, late in tiie year a considerable town was. attaielLid 
in the middle of the night by a body of people who eame Iroai 
the neighboring mountains, the town of Aughes. Thej 
attacked it with arms^ and were driven from it with am^ 
by the inhabitants of the town. This is a state of things 
whieh I feel your lordships will admift ovght not ta ^adti in 
a civilized country. 
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Later in the year ^till, a similar event occurred in Charle- 
ville; and in the course of last autumn the Boman Catholic 
Association deliberated upon the propriety of adopting, and. 
the means of adopting, the measure of ceasing all dealings 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

Is it possible to believe that supposing these dealings had 
ceased, that supposing this measure had been carried into 
execution, as I firmly believe it was in the power of those who 
deliberated upon it to carry rt into execution; is it possible to 
believe that those who could cease these dealings would not 
likewise have ceased to carry into execution the contracts into 
which they had entered? Will any man say that people in 
this situation are not verging toward that state in which k 
would be impossible to expect from them that they would be 
able to perform the duties of jurymen or to administer justice 
between man and man for the protection of the lives and prop- 
erties of his Majesty's subjects? My lords, this is the state 
of society to which I wish to draw your attention, and for 
which it is necessary that Parliament should provide a remedy. 
But before I proceed to consider what those remedies ought to 
be, I wish just to show you what the effect of this state of 
society has been upon the King's prerogative. 

My lords, his Majesty could not create a peer, and the rea- 
son he could not create a peer was this: His Majesty's ser- 
vants could not venture to recommend to him to incur the 
risks of an election, and those which might have attended 
any acccident at the election, which might have occasioned 
the shedding of blood. Such a disaster must have been pro- 
ductive of an immediate civil war in the country; and not 
only WAS that the case, my lords, but I confess that I had the 
stroisgest objection to give another triumph to the Boman 
Catholic Association. 
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Then we are asked, "Why do you not carry the law into 
execution?^' 

My lords, I have upon former occasions stated to your lord- 
ships how the law stood in respect to the Association; and your 
lordships will observe that in all I have stated hitherto there 
was no resistance to the law. The magistrates were not called 
upon to act. There was no resistance to the King^s troops; 
indeed, except in the case of the procession to the north of 
Ireland, they were never called into duty. There was no 
instance, therefore, in which the law could be carried into 
execution. 

When we hear, therefore, noble lords reproaching the gov- 
ernment for not carrying into execution the law in Ireland, 
as it was carried into execution in England, the obser- 
vation shows that they do not understand the state of 
things in Ireland. The truth of the matter is, that in 
England, when the law was carried into execution in the year 
1819, a large body of persons assembled for an illegal pur- 
pose; they resisted the order of the magistrates to disperse, 
and, having resisted that order, the magistrates directed the 
troops to disperse them. But in the case of Ireland there 
were no circumstances of the same kind: no order was given 
to disperse because no magistrates were present; and if they 
had been present there were no troops to disperse them. 

The truth is, the state of society was such as rendered these 
events probable at every hour; and it was impossible the mag- 
istrates could be at every spot, and at all times, to put an end 
to these outrages, which really are a disgrace to the country 
in which they take place. My lords, neither the law, nor the 
means in the possession of government enabled government 
to put an end to these things. It was necessary, therefore, 
to come to Parliament. Now, let us see what chance there 
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was of providing a remedy for this state of things by coining 
to Parliament. 

My lords, we all know perfectly well that the opinion of the 
majority in another place is that the remedy for this state 
of things in Ireland is a repeal of the disabilities affecting his 
Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects. We might have gone 
and asked Parliament to put down the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation; but what chance had we of prevailing upon Parlia- 
ment to pass such a bill without being prepared to come for- 
ward and state that we were ready to consider the whole con- 
dition of Ireland with a view to apply a remedy to that which 
Parliament had stated to be the cause of the disease? 
10 Suppose that Parliament had given us a bill to put down 

the Roman Catholic Association, would such a law as that 
which passed lately be a remedy for the state of things I have 
already described to your lordships as existing in Ireland? 
Would it do any one thing toward putting an end to the 
organization which, I have stated to your lordships, exists — 
toward putting an end to the mischiefs which are the conse- 
quence of that organization — toward giving you the means 
of getting the better of the state of things existing in Ire- 
land, without some further measure to be adopted? But, my 
lords, it is said, " If that will not do, let us proceed to blows! " 
What is meant by "proceeding to blows'' is civil war! 

Ifow I believe that every government must be prepared to 
carry into execution the laws of the country by the force 
placed at its disposal; not by the military force unless it should 
be absolutely necessary, but by the military force in case that 
should be necessary; and, above all things, to endeavor to 
overcome resistance to the law, in case the disaffected or the 
ill-disposed are inclined to resist the authority or sentence of 
the law. But in this case, as I have already stated to your 
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lordships, there was no resistance of the law: nay, I will ^e 
further, and will say that I am positively certain that thifl 
wtate of things, existing in Ireland for the last year and a half, 
bordering upon civil war (being attended by nearly all the 
tjvils of civil war), might have continned a considerable time 
longer, to the great injury and disgrace of the country ; and 
nevertheless those who managed this state oi things, those 
who were at its head, wonld have taken care to prevent any 
resistance to the law, which must have ended, they knew as 
well as I do, in the only way in which a struggle against the 
King's government could end. 

They knew perfectly well they would have been the first 
victims of that resistance; but knowing that, and knowing as 
I do that they are sensible, able men and perfectly aware 
of the materials upon which they have to work, I have not 
the smallest doubt that the state of things w^ich I have stated 
to yoTir lordships would have continued, and that you would 
never have had an opportunity of putting it down in the 
manner some n^ble lords imagine. 

But, my lords, ev«i if I had been certain of such means 
of putting it down, I should have considered it my duty to 
avoid those means. I am one of those who have probably 
passed a longer period of my life engaged in war than meat 
men, and principally in civil war; and I must eay this, thett 
if I could avoid, by any sacrifice whatever, even one month of 
civil war in the country to which I was attached, I would sae- 
rifice my life in order to do it. 

I say that there is nothing which destroys property, cnts ifp 
prosperity by the roots, and demoralizes character, te tiie 
degree that civil w«r does. In soch a crisis the hand of ererj 
man ib raised against his neighbor, against his brotiier, aa4 
tgainst his father; servant betrays master, and the whole 
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Boeiiie endn in confiision and devastation. Yet, my loidsy thia. 
is the resource to which we must haye looked; these are. tbd 
means whieh. we must have applied, in order to have put an 
end to this state of things^ if we had not made the (^ion of 
bringing forward the measures for which I say I am 
responsible^ 

But let us look a little farther. If civil war is so bad when 
it is occasioned by resistance to the government — if it is so 
bad in the case I have stated, and so much to be avoided,, how 
much more is it to be avoided when we are to arm the pe(q)le 
in osder that we may conquer one part of them by eseiting the 
otheir part against them? 

lly lords^ I am sure there is not a man who hears me whose 
blood would not shudder at suck a ]»ropo^tien if it were made 
to him;: and yet that is the resource to which we ^ould be 
pushed at last by continuiog the course we k^ve been adopt- 
ing for the last few years. I entreat your lordships not to 
look at it in this point of view only, but let us revert a Utitle 
to what passed on a former similar oeeasicoi. 

My lords, I am old enough to remember the rebellion in 
1798* I was not employed in Ireland at the time. I was 
employed in another port of his Majesty's dominions; but, my 
losds, if I am not mistaken, the Parliament of Ireland at tiiat 
time walked up to my Lord Lieutenant witih a unanimeus 
addressy beseeching his Exeelleney to take every means to put 
dovm that unnaluaral rebellion, and promising their full sup- 
port isk order to esDrry those measures into exeeulioai. The 
Loiad Lieictenant did take m^sures^ and did succeed in put* 
ting down that reb^an* Well, my lofds^ wliat luifpened 
in tbe very next sessien? The gOTersment proposed to p«ife an 
end to the ParliuzieHt, and to foim a legislative union be* 
twea&n the two kingdksma^ f o» tke purpose, principally, of pro- 
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posing this very measure ; and, in point of fact, the very first 
measure that was proposed after this legislative union, after 
those successful endeavors to put down this rebellion, was 
the very measure with which I am now about to trouble your 
lordships. 

Is it possible noble lords can believe that, supposing there 
was such a contest as that which I have anticipated — is it 
possible noble lords can believe that such a contest could be 
carried on without the consent of the other House of Parlia- 
ment? 

I am certain, my lords, that when you look at the division 

of opinion which prevails in both Houses of Parliament; when 

I, 

you look at the division of opinion which prevails in every 
family of this kingdom and of Ireland — in every family, 
I say, from the most eminent in station down to the lowest 
in this country; when you look at the division of opinion that 
prevails among the Protestants of Ireland on this subject, I 
am convinced you vrill see that there would be a vast differ-* 
ence in a contest carried on now and that which was carried' 
on on former occasions. 

My lords, I beg you will recollect that upon a recent 
occasion there was a Protestant declaration of the sentiments 
of Ireland. As I said before, the Parliament of Ireland, in 
the year 1798, with the exception of one or two gentlemen, 
were unanimous; and on a recent occasion there were seven 
marquises, twenty-seven earls, a vast number of peers of 
other ranks, and not less than two thousand Protestant gentle- 
men of property in the country, who signed the declaration, 
stating the absolute necessity of making these concessions. 

Under these circumstances it is that this contest would have 
been carried on — circumstances totally different from those 
which existed at the period I before alluded to. But is it 
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possible to believe that Parliament would allow such a contest 
to go on? Is it possible to beUeve that Parliament, having 
this state of things before it — that this House, seeing what 
the opinion of the other House of Parliament ia — seeing 
what the opinion of the large number of Protestants in Ire- 
land is — seeing what the opinion of nearly every statesman 
for the last forty years has been on this question, would con- 
tinue to oppose itself to measures brought forward for its set- 
tlement? 

It appears to me absolutely impossible that we could have 
gone on longer without increasing difficulties being brought 
on the country. But it is very desirable that we should look 
a little to what benefit is to be derived to any one class in the 
state of continuing the disabilities, and adopting those 
coercive measures which will have all the evils I have 
stated. 

We are told that the benefit will be to preserve the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of 1688, that the Acts of 1688 per- 
manently excluded Eoman Catholics from Parliament^ and 
that, they being permanently excluded from Parliament^ it is 
necessary to incur all the existing evils in order to maintain 
that permanent exclusion. >Now I wish very much that noble 
lords would take upon themselves the trouble I have taken 
to see how the matter stands as to the permanent exclusion 
of Eoman Catholics from Parliament. 

My lords, in the Bill of Eights there are some things per- 
manently enacted which I siacerely hope will be permanent: 
these are, the liberties of the people, the security for the Prot- 
estantism of the person on the throne of these kingdoms, and 
that he shall not be married to a Papist. Then there is 
an oath of allegiance and supremacy to be taken by all those 
of whom that oath of allegiance is required, which is also 
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said to T>e permftnent; but it contains no declaration against 
transnbstantiation. 

There is also an oath of allegiance different from that which 
IB to be taken by a member of Parliament. I beg your lord- 
ships will observe that, although Ihiff oath of allegiance was 
declared permanent, it was altered in the last year of Eong 
William. This shows what that permanent Act was. Then 
with respect to the oaths to be taken by members of Par- 
liament, I beg your lordships to observe that these oaths, the 
declaration against transubstantiation and the sacrifice of tiie 
mass, are not originally in the Act of William HI; they are 
in the Act of 30th Charles II. During the reign of Charles 
H there were certain oaths imposed, first on dissenters from 
the Church of England, by the 12th and 13th Charles 11, 
and to excluxle Roman Catholics, by the 25th Charles 11 and 
30th Charles II. 

At the period of the Eevolution, when King William came, 
he thought proper to extend the basis of his government, and 
he repealed the oaths affecting the dissenters from the Church 
of England, imposed by the 13th and 14th Charles II, and' 
likewise the affirmative part of the oath of supremacy, which 
fssenters from the Church of England could not take. That 
is the history of the alteration of these oaths by William HI 
from the time of Charies II. 

But, my lords, the remainder of the oath could be taken 
by dissenters, but could not be taken by Boman Catholics. 
The danger with respect to Koman Catholics had originated 
in the time of Charles II, and still existed in the time of 
William III; but the oaiii was altered because one of the 
great principles of the Revolution was to limit the exclusion 
from the benefits of the constitution so far as it was possible. 
Therefore we h«ve this as tee of the prinxsiples of the Kev- 
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olntion, as well as the principles I before stated deriyed from 
the Bill of Eights. 

The noble lords state that what they call the principles of 
1688 — that is to say, these oaths excluding Roman Catholics 
— are equally permanent with the Bill of Eights, by which 
the Protestantism of the Crown is secured. If they will do 
me the favor to look at the words of the Act they will see 
that the difference is just the difference between that which 
is permanent and that which is not permanent. The Act says 
that the Protestantism of the Crown shall last forever — that 
these liberties are secured forever; but as for these oaths, they 
are enacted in exclusive words, and there is not one word about 
how long they shall last. 

Well then, my lords, what follows? 

The next Act we have is the Act of Union with Scotland; 
and what does that Act say? That the oaths to be taken by 
the members of Parliament, as laid down by the 1st of Wil- 
liam and Mary, shall continue and be taken till Parliament 
shall otherwise direct. This is what is called a permanent 
Act of Parliament, a provision to exclude Catholics for all 
future periods from seats in Parliament! 

My lords, I beg to observe that if the Act which excludes 
Eoman Catholics from seats in Parliament is permanent, 
there is another clause (I believe the 10th of 1 William IH, 
cap. 8) which requires oflScers of the army and navy to take 
these very oaths previous to their acceptance of their commis- 
cdcxns. Now, if the Act made in the first year of William and 
Mary, which excludes Roman CathoUcs from Parliament, is 
permRnent, I should like to ask noble lords why the clause 
in that Act is not equally permanent? 

I suppose that the noble and learned lord [Eldon] will 
jBttiswer my questicm Iff sayii^ ih9^ Ofoe Act v was perananent 
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aBd ought to he ^^^^^^the Parliament did right in repeal- 
ActwasnotperiB^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ matter is that neither. 

ing it in ^^ ', ^^ fye permanent; and the Parliament o| 

j,ct was '^^^^^^ed by the Act of Union that the first 

Queen ^ ^^^^ ^ Parliament, was not permanent; 

A h ohle and learned lord did quite right when he con- 

, . ^jj^ jict oi 1817, which put an end to the 10th clause 

of the 1st oi William III, cap. 8. 

Then, my lords, if this principle of exclusion — if this prin- 
ciple of the Constitution of 1688, as it is called, be not jper- 
xnanent, if it be recognized as not permanent, not only by 
the Act of Union with Scotland (in which it was said that 
the exclusion oath should continue till Parliament other- 
wise provided), but also by the later Act of Union with Ire- 
land, I would ask your lordships whether you are not at 
liberty now to consider the expediency of doing away with 
it altogether, in order to relieve the country from the incon- 
veniences to which I have already adverted? 

I would ask your lordships whether you are not called 
upon to review the state of the representation of Ireland — 
whether you are not called upon to see, even supposing that 
the principle were a permanent one, if it be fit that Parlia- 
ment should remain as it has remained for some time, groan- 
ing under a Popish influence exercised by the priests over 
the elections in Ireland. 

I would ask your lordships, I repeat, whether it is not right 
to make an arrangement which has for its object not only the 
settlement of this question, but at the same time to relieve the 
country from the inconveniences which I have mentioned. 

I have already stated the manner in which the organization 
I have alluded to works mpon all the great interests of the 
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country; but I wish your lordships particularly to attend to 
the manner in which it works upon the Church itself. That 
part of the Church of England which exists in Ireland is in 
a very peculiar situation : it is the Church of the minority of 
the people. 

At the same time I believe that a more exemplary, a more 
pious, or a more learned body of men than the ministers of 
that Church do not exist. The ministers of that Church cer- 
tainly enjoy and deserve the affections of those whom they 
are sent to instruct, in the same degree as their brethren in 
England enjoy the affections of the people of this country; 
and I have no doubt that they would shed the last drop of 
their blood in defence of the doctrines and discipline of their 
Church. 

But violence, I apprehend, is likely to affect the interests 
of that Church ; and I would put it to the House whether that 
Church can be better protected from violence by the govern- 
ment united in itself, united with Parliament, and united 
in sentiment with the great body of the people, or by a gov- 
ernment disunited in opinion, disunited from Parliament, and 
by the two Houses of Parliament disunited. I am certain 
that no man can look to the situation of Ireland without see- 
ing that the interest of the Church, as well as the interest of 
every class of persons under government, is involved in such 
a settlement of this question as will bring with it strength 
to the government and strength to every department of the 
State. 

Having now gone through the general principles which 
induced me to consider it desirable to bring forward this 
measure, I will trouble your lordships for a short time longer, 
whilst I explain generally the provisions of the bill before the 
House. The bill is, in itself, very simple. It concedes to 
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Boman Catholics the power of holding every office in the 
State; excepting U i^w connected with the adnainistration of 
the affairs of the Church; and it also concedes to thesn the 
power of becoming members of Parliament. 

I believe it goes farther, with respect to the concession of 
offices, than any former measure which has been introduced 
into the other House of Pailiament. I confess that the rea- 
sons which induced me to consider it my duty to naake such 
large concessions now^ arose out of the effects which I observed 
following the Acts passed in the yeaiB 1782 and 1793. I 
have seen that any restriction upon concession has only had 
the effect of increasing the demands of the Boman Catholics, 
and at the same time giving them f redi power to enforce those 
demands. 

I have therefore considered it my duty, in making this 
act of concession, to make it as large as any reasonable man 
can expect it to be, seeing clearly that anything which might 
remain behind would only give ground for fresh demands, 
and being con^dnced that the settlement of this question tends 
to the security of the State and to the peace and prosperity 
of the country. 

I have already stated to your lordships my opinion respect^ 
ing the expediency of granting seats in Parliament to Boman 
Catholics; and I do not conceive that the concession of seats 
in Parliament can in any manner affect any question relative 
to the Church of England. In the first place I b^ jom 
lordships to recollect that at the time those laws to which I 
have before alluded — the one passed in the 30th of Charles II 
and the other at the period of the Bevolution, were enacted-— 
it was not the Church that was in danger; it was the State. 
It was the State that was in danger; and from what? I^^t 
beeauae the safety of the Church was threatened. 
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{KTo! but because the sovereign on thB throne was suspected 
of Popery, and because the successor 4;b theithrone was ac- 
tually a Papist. Those laws were adopted because of the 
existence of a danger which threatened the State, and not 
of one which threatened the Ohurch* On the contrary, at 
that period danger to the Church was apprehended, not from 
Roman Catholics, but from dissenters from the Church of 
England. 

I would ask of your lordships, all of whom have read the hia- 
tory of those times, whether any danger to the Church was 
apprehended from the Roman Catholics? No! Danger to 
the Church was apprehended from the dissenters, who had 
become powerful by the privileges granted to them under 
the Act of Parliament passed at the period of the Revolu- 
tion. I think, therefore, that it is not necessary for me to 
enter into any justification of myself for having adopted thij 
measure, on account of any danger which might be appro- 
hended from it to the Church. Roman Catholics will como 
into Parliament mider this bill, as they W4Bnt into Parliament 
previous to the act of the 80th of Charles II. They sat in 
Parliament up to that period, and were not obliged to (take 
the oath of supremacy. 

By this bill they will be required to take the oath of 
allegiance, in which a great part of the oath of supremacy 
is included, namely, that part which refers to the jurisdiction 
of foreign potentates; and I must say, that the Church, if in 
danger, is better secured by this bill than it was previous to 
the 30th of Charles IL though the object for which that 
Act was recognized at the period of the Revolution, namely, 
to keep out the house of Stuart from the throne, has long 
since ceased to exist, by the extiiictioii of that family. 

It is the 0{>inion of nearly every considerable man in the 
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country (of nearly all those who are competent to form a 
judgment on the question) that the time is now arrived for 
repealing these laws. Circumstances have been gradually 
tending toward their repeal since the extinction of the house 
of Stuart; and at last the period has come when it is quite 
clear that the repeal can be no longer delayed with safety 
to the State. 

But, my lords, I know that there are many in this House, 
and many in this country, who think, and I am free to admit 
that I was formerly of the same opinion myself, that the 
State ought to have some security for the Church against the 
proceedings of the Roman Catholic clergy besides the oaths 
imposed by the Act of Parliament to which I have already 
alluded. Now I confess that on examining into the question, 
and upon looking more minutely than I had before leisure 
to do, at the various Acts of Parliament by which the Church 
of England is constituted, and which form the foundation on 
which it rests, I can think of no sort of arrangement capable of 
being carried into execution in this country which can add 
to the security of the Established Church. 

I beg your lordships to attend for a moment whilst I explain 
the situation of the kingdom of Prussia with respect to the 
Roman Catholic religion. The King of Prussia exercises 
the power which he does over the Roman Catholic Church in 
his various dominions under different concordats made with 
the Pope; in Silesia, under a concordat made by the sover- 
eigns of the house of Austria with the Pope ; in the territories 
on the left bank of the Rhine, under a concordat made by 
Bonaparte with the Pope; and in the teorritories on the right 
bank of the Rhine, under a concordat made by the former 
sovereigns of those countries with the Pope. 

Each of these concordats supposes that the Pope possesses 
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some power in the country which he is enabled to concede to 
the sovereign with whom the concordat is made. That is a 
point which we can never yield to any sovereign whatever. 
There is no sovereign, be he whom he may, who has any 
power in this country to confer upon his Majesty. We must 
keep our sovereign clear from such transactions. We can, 
therefore, have no security of that description, not even 
the veto on the appointment of a Eoman Catholic bishop, 
without detracting in some degree, from the authority and dig- 
nity of the sovereign, and without admitting that the Pope 
has something to concede to his Majesty. 

Now let us suppose another security. Suppose it were 
arranged that his Majesty should have the nomination of the 
Catholic bishops. If he nominated them he must also give 
them jurisdiction, he must give them dioceses. I should like 
to know in what part of Ireland or England the King could 
fix upon a spot where he could, consistently with the oath 
he has taken, nominate a Catholic bishop or give him a 
diocese? 

r 

The King is sworn to maintain the rights and privileges of 
the bishops and of the clergy of this realm, and of the churches 
committed to their charge. Now, consistently with that oath^ 
how could ihe King appoint a bishop of the Koman Catholic 
religion; and would not the Established Church lose more 
than it gained by the assumption of such a power on the 
part of his Majesty? 

Then, my lords, there is another security, which some noble 
lords think it desirable to have, namely, th^ obtaining by 
government of copies of all correspondence between the Cath- 
oKc clergy and the court of Kome, and the supervising of 
that correspondence, in order to prevent any danger result- 
ing to the Established Church. Upon that point I must say 
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that I feel the greattest objection to iirvohre the government 
of ikm coHntry in «acli matters. That correspondence, we 
fire told; t<Qmfi on spiritual affairs. 

But I will eaippoae, for the sake of argument, tiiat it turns 
mi questions of excommunication. Is it, then, to be suffered 
that the Pope a»d his Majesty, or his Majesty's secretary of 
'rtale kddng for him, should make laws for this country? for 
that would "be the result of communications between the Cath- 
olic clergy of this realm and the Pope being submitted to his 
Majesty's inspection, or to the inspection of his Majesty's sec- 
retary of state. Such a security amounts to a breach of the 
constitution, and it is quite impossible that it could be made 
available. It would do more injury to the constitution and 
to the Church than anything which could be d(me by the 
.Bonuan OadiolieB tJieawelves when placed by this bill in the 
same sitoation as dissenters. 

•With respect to communications with the court of Rome, 
that has already been provided against and prevented by laws 
still in existence. Your lordships are aware that those laws, 
like many oAers regarding the Eoman OathoKc religion, are 
not strictly enferced; but still, if indulgence should be abused, 
if the conduct of those persons whose actions those Iscwb are 
* inteiiided "io Fsgulate should be such as to Tender necessary 
4he intfttf erence of govensment, the very measure whitSi is 
now before your lordships will enable government to inter- 
fere in such a manner as not only to answer the object of its 
interference, but also to give satfefaction to this House and 
\o the country. 

Anorth^ part of the bill has for its object the putting an 
end to the order of iihe Jiesuits and other monastic orders 
in this ooantry. If your lardships will look at the Act passed 
IB the year 17W, ywi ^fnfl probably see that at that timo, as 
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well as in thii^ it was pos^ble for one person to make laws 
through whieh another might drive a coach and four. 

My noble and learned friend [Lord Eldon] mil excuse me^ 
I hope, for saying that, notwithstanding all the pains which 
he took to draw up the Act of 1791, yet the fact is, of which 
th^re cannot be the smallest doubt, that large religious estab- 
lishments have been regularly formed, not only in Ireland, but 
also in this country. The measure which I now propose for 
your lordships' adoption will prevent the increase of such 
establishments, and, without oppression to any individuals, 
without injury to any body of men, will gradually put an end 
to those which have already been formed. There is no man 
more convinced than I am of the absolute necessity of car- 
rying into execution that part of the present measure which 
has for its object the extinction of monastic orders in this 
country. 

I entertain no doubt whatever that if that part of the 
measure be not carried into execution we shall very soon see 
this country and Ireland inundated by Jesuits and regular 
monastic clergy, sent out from other parts of Europe, with 
noeans to establish themselves within his Majesty's kingdom. 
When I recommend this measure to your lordships' attention, 
you havcy undoubtedly, a right to ask what are the reasons I 
have for believing that it will effect the purpose for which 
it is intended. 

My lords, I believe that it will answer its object, not only 
horn the example of all Europe, but from the example of 
what occurred in a part of this kingdom on a former occasion. 
If I am not mistaken, at the tim£ that the Epiflcopalians 
htbwed under civil disabilities in Scotland, the state of society 
there was as bad as the state of Ireland is at the present 
miEOi^eat Your lordships know that abroad^ in other parta of 
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Europe, in consequence of the diffusion of civil privileges to 
all classes, the difference between Protestant and Catholic is 
never heard of. I am certain that I can prove to your lord- 
ships what I state, when I say that the state of society in 
Scotland previous to the concession of civil privileges to the 
Episcopalians was as bad as the present state of society in 
Ireland. 

I hope your lordships will give me leave to read a petition 
which has been sent to me this day, and which was presented 
to the Scottish Parliament at the period when those conces- 
sions were about to be made, and your lordships will per- 
ceive that the petition is almost a model of many petitions 
which have been read in this House respecting the question 
under discussion. I am therefore in expectation that, should 
the present bill pass this House, there will be no longer occa- 
sion for those complaints which have been expressed to your 
lordships, and that the same happy and peaceful state of things 
which has for the last century prevailed in Scotland will 
also prevail in Ireland. 

I will, with your lordships' permission, read the petition I 
have alluded to, and I think that after you have heard it 
you will be of the same opinion as I am with respect to the 
similarity it bears to many petitions which have been pre^ 
sented to your lordships on the Catholic question. The peti- 
tion states that — 

— ^^ to grant toleration to that party [the Episcopalians], 
in the present circumstances of the Church, must unavoid- 
ably shake the foundation of our present happy constitu- 
tion; overthrow those laws on which it is settled; griev- 
ously disturb that peace and tranquillity which the nation 
has enjoyed since the late Revolution; disquiet the minds of 
his Majesty's best subjects; increase animosity; confirm dis- 
cord and tumult; weaken and enervate the discipline of thQ 
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Oliurch; open the door to unheard-of vices, and to Popery 
as well as to other errors; propagate and cherish disaffection 
to the government; and bring the nation under the danger of 
falling back into those mischiefs and calamities from which 
it had lately escaped by the divine blessing. We therefore 
humbly hope that no concession will be granted to that party, 
which would be to establish iniquity by law, and bring upon 
the country manifold calamities and disasters, from which 
we pray that government may preserve the members of the 
high court of Parliament." 

I sincerely hope that as the prophecy contained in this 
petition has not been fulfilled, a similar prophecy respecting 
the passing of the present bill, contained in many petitions 
presented to your lordships, will also not be fulfilled. 

But, my lords, I have other grounds besides those which 
I have already stated for supposing that the proposed measure 
will answer the object in view. There is no doubt that, after 
this measure shall have been adopted, the Roman Catholics 
can have no separate interest as a separate sect; for I am 
sure that neither this House nor the other House of Par- 
liament will be disposed to look upon the Roman Catholics, 
nor upon anything that respects Ireland, with any other eye 
than that with which they rejgard whatever affects the inter- 
est of Scotland or of this country. For my own part I will 
state that if I am disappointed in the hopes which I entertain 
that tranquillity will result from this measure I shall have 
no scruple in coming down and laying before Parliament the 
state of the case, and calling on Parliament to enable gov- 
ernment to meet whatever danger might have arisen. I shall 
act with the same confidence that Parliament will support 
Bie then, as I have acted in the present case. 

Having now explained to your lordships the grounds on 
iwhich this measure has been brought forward — the state of 
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Ireland, the state of public opinicni on the qncstifiiiy tba 
divisioBS of the gmemmeni and of the ParHameirt, the pre- 
tences (for so I must call them) which have been urged against 
the claims of the CathoMcs^ fonndied on aj&ts passed preTioaft 
to the ILeTolutiQii — having, my k»rds^ likewise stated to jxm, 
the provisions of the measure which I propose as a remedy 
for these inconveniences, I wiH trouble your lordships no 
further, except by beseeching you to cox^id^ the 8ub|ect 
with the coolness, moderation, and temper recommended in his 
Miajest^'s qieeeh from the thrcttie. 
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NAPOLSON BONAPARTS, tbe most <amouB 4»i Bodein ffeaeralft, and 
emperor of France, wa« born at AJaccio, on the island of Cwsloa, 
Ai«Bst 15, 1769. Attisr oM:ainlns a laitttary «d«fmtioB ift the schools of 
Brlenne and Paris he receiy^d a lieutenant's commission, and in 1792 
esssycd a toup d*itat In trte nattre island i<rhksh resulted in tlte fligbt 
«f the entire Bonaparte family to France. There he soon Joined himself 
to the extremists in politics and in 1793 was given command of an artil- 
lery battalioB. After the fall «f Rokeepienre he wee imprisoned, bat 
escaped the next year. Shortly after his marriage in 1796 with Josephine 
BmnOuLTBrniM, wtioee hushand had periAed l»y tbe guillotine, Bonaparte was 
placed in command of the forces of the Directory sent against the 
Austrians in Italy, and his success in this campaign not only gave htm a 
reputation beyond all other French generals, but rendered him practically 
independent of any other authority than his own will. Upon his return 
to France in 1799, after the campaign in Egypt, occurred the coup d'etat 
which plilced Napoleon at the head of aiCalrs as First Consul. A second 
Italian campaign destroyed the Austrian power in Italy, confirmed the 
ascendancy of' France, and secured the consulate to Napoleon for life. 
In December, 1804, be was crowned emperor at Notre Dame. He had 
now to contend against the hostility of the allied powers of Europe, and 
for ten years the struggle continued, interrupted only by brief intervals of 
comparative peace: some of the more important events in Napoleon's career 
meanwhile being his eoronatioa as king of Italy in 18M», the battles of 
Austerlitz, Jena, and Bylau, his divorce from Josephine and marriage with 
Lioiiiaa of Austria, the battle of Borodino in 1812, Xollowed by the Asas- 
trous retreat of the French army from Russia in the depth of the severest 
winter iraatber; t^ ca^tare ef Paris hfy tte alMes in Mareli, 1S14, and his 
abdication and banishment to the island of Elba in the following May. 
lieBB tban a year later Va^oleea escaped from BltNi said landed in France, 
where the inspiration of his name soon gathered a vast army te his side, 
but on the 18th of June, 181B, he was defeated by the allied forces under 
WeUlngton in the BMmezable battle of Waterloo in Belgium. He was 
now sent to the Island of Saint Helena off the western coast of Africa, 
wfaere 1w died May 5, tS21. In IMO bis foody was remsrved to Paris and 
placed in a splendid tomb in the H5tel des Invalides. Napoleon was the 
l^reateet geaeral aC modera times aad eseelled eepeeteUy in strategy and 
swiftness of action, but his failures were nevertheless as greaX as his 
successes, and to a very large extent were due to his apparent lack of any 
dearly outUaed and far-reachliitf policT. Ne etber Frencb igeaeral ef«r 
commanded so fully the love and devotion of his soldiers, and no man did 
«e anich ibo imbue his couotry with fatoe ideai as Mapoleaa. 
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ADDRESS TO ARMY AT BEGINNING OF ITALIAN 

CAMPAIGN 

DELIVERED MARCH, 2796 

SOLDIERS, — You are naked and ill-fed! Government 
owes you much and can give you nothing. The 
patience and courage you have shown in the midst 
of this rocky wilderness are admirable; but they gain you no 
renown; no glory results to you from your endurance. It 
is my design to lead you into the most fertile plains of the 
world. Rich provinces and great cities will be in your power; 
there you will find honor, glory, and wealth. Soldiers of 
Italy, will you be wanting in courage or perseverance? 
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j: PROCLAMATION TO ARMY 

MAY, 1796 

SOLDIERS, — You have in fifteen days gained six vic- 
tories, taken twenty-one stand of colors, fifty-five pieces 
of cannon, and several fortresses, and overrun the 
richest part of Piedmont; you have made 15,000 prisoners 
and killed or wounded upwards of 10,000 men. 

Hitherto you have been fighting for barren rocks, made 
memorable by your valor, though useless to your country, 
but your exploits now equal those of the Armies of Holland 
and the Rhine. You were utterly destitute, and you have 
supplied all your wants. You have gained battles without 
cannon, passed rivers without bridges, performed forced 
(marches without shoes; and bivouacked without strong 
iguorSi and often without bread. 
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None but Republican phalanxes, the soldiers of liberty, 
could have endured what you have done; thanks to you, sol- 
diers, for your perseverance! Your grateful country owes 
its safety to you; and if the taking of Toulon was an earnest 
of the immortal campaign of 1794, your present victories fore- 
tell one more glorious. 

The two armies which lately attacked you in full confidence 
now flee before you in consternation; the perverse men who 
laughed at your distress and inwardly rejoiced at the triumph 
of your enemies are now confounded and trembling. 

But, soldiers, you have as yet done nothing, for there still 
remains much to do. Neither Turin nor Milan are yours; 
the ashes of the conquerors of Tarquin are still trodden under- 
foot by the assassins of Basseville. It is said that there are 
some among you whose courage is shaken, and who would 
prefer returning to the summits of the Alps and Apennines. 
No, I cannot believe it. The victors of Montenotte, Mjlle* 
simo, Dego, and Mondovi are eager to extend the glory of the 
French name! 



TO SOLDIERS ON ENTERING MILAN 

FROCLAIMED MAY 15, 1796 

SOLDIEES, — You have rushed like a torrent from the 
top of the Apennines; you have overthrown and scat- 
tered all that opposed your march. Piedmont, deliv- 
ered from Austrian tyranny, indulges her natural sentiments 
of peace and friendship toward France. Milan is yours, and 
the Kepublican flag waves throughout Lombardy. The Dukes 
of Parma and Modena owe their i)olitical existence to your 
generosity alone. 
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The army which so proudly threatened you can £ndt no 
barrier to protect it against your courage; neither the Po, the 
Ticino, nor the Adda could stop you for a single day. Theee 
vaunted bulwarks of Italy opposed you in vain; you passed 
them as rapidly as the Apennines. 

These great successes have filled the heart of your country 
with joy. Your representatives have ordered a festival to 
commemorate your victories, which has been held in every 
district of the Republic. There your fathers, your mothers, 
your wives, sisters, and mistresses rejoiced in your good for- 
tune and proudly boasted of belonging to you. 

'Yes, soldiers, you have done much, — but remains there 
nothing more to do? Shall it be said of us that we knew how 
to conquer, but not how to make use of victory? Shall pos- 
terity reproach us with having found Capua in Lombardy? 

But I see you already hastei^ to arms. An effeminate 
repose is tedious to you; the days which are lost to glory 
are lost to your happiness. Well, then, let us set forth! We 
have still forced marches to make, enemies to subdue, laurels 
to gather, injuries to revenge. Let those who have sharpened 
the daggers of civil war in France, who have basely murdered 
our ministers and burnt our ships at Toulon, tremble! 

The hour of vengeance has struck; but let the people of all 
countries be free from apprehension; we are the friends of 
the people everywhere, and those great men whom we hove 
taken for our models. To rest(»*e the capitol, to replace ^e 
statues of the heroes who rendered it illustrions, to rouse the 
Soman people, stupefied by several ages of slavery,—- sucb 
will be the fruit of our victories^ they will form an era for 
posterity; you will have the immo3*tal glory of chai^giog tha 
(nce of the finest part of Eurof>e. The Freiach people^ froe 
and respected by the whole world, will give to ^iuxope a 
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glorioikfi peace, wkich will indemnify them for the sacrifices 
of every kind which for the last six years they have been 
making. Yon will then return to your homes and your 
country. Men will say, as they point you out, " He belonged 
to the Army of Italy." 



ADDRESS TO SOLDIERS DURING SIEGE OF MANTUA 

DELIVERED -NOVEMBER 6, 1796 

SOLBIEBS, — I am not satisfied with yon; j&a hAy% 
shown neither bravery, discipline, nor perseTeranee^; 
no position could rally you; you abandoned yoursehnei 
to a panic-terror; you suffered yourselves to be driven fnm 
situations where a handful of brave men might have stopped 
an army. Soldiers of the 39th and 85th, you are not French 
soldiers. Quartermaster^eneial^ let it be insciibed on their 
colors, " They no longer form part of the Army of Italy! '' 



ADDRESS TO TROOPS ON CONCLUSION OF FIRST 

ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 

DELIVERED MARCH, 1797 

SOLDIEES, — The campaign just ended has given you 
imperishable renown. Tou have been victorious in 
fourteen pitched battles and sev^Qty actions. You 
have taken more than a hundred thousand prisoners, five hun- 
dred field-pieces, two thousand heavy guns, and four ponr 
toon trains. You have maintained the army during the 
whole cami^ign. In addition to this you have sent sif mU- 
lions of dollars to the public treasury, and have enriched the 
National Museum with three hundred masterpieces of the 
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arts of ancient and modem Italy, which it has required thirty 
centuries to produce. You have conquered the finest coun- 
tries in Europe. 

The French flag waves for the first time upon the Adriatic 
opposite to Macedon, the native country of Alexander. Still 
liigher destinies await you. I know that you will not prove 
unworthy of them. Of all the foes that conspired to stifle 
the Kepublic in its birth, the Austrian emperor alone remains 
before you. To obtain peace we must seek it in the heart 
of his hereditary state. You will there find a brave people, 
whose religion and customs you will respect, and whose pros- 
perity you will hold sacred. Remember that it is liberty you 
carry to the brave Hungarian nation. 



ADDRESS TO TROOPS AFTER WAR OF THIRD COALITION 

DELIVERED OCTOBER, 1805 

SOLDIERS OF THE GRAND ARMY,— In a fort- 
night we have finished the entire campaign. What 
we proposed to do has been done. "We have driven 
the Austrian troops from Bavaria and restored our ally to the 
sovereignty of his dominions. 

That army which with equal presumption and imprudence 
marched upon our frontiers is annihilated. 

But what does this signify to England She has gained her 
object. We are no longer at Boulogne, and her subsidy will 
be neither more nor less. 

Of a hundred thousand men who composed that army sixty 
thousand are prisoners. They will replace our conscripts in 
the labors of agriculture. 

Two hundred pieces of cannon, the whole park of artillery, 
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ninety flags, and all their generals are in our power. Fifteen 
thousand men only have escaped. 

Soldiers: I announced to you the result of a great battle; 
but, thanks to the ill-advised schemes of the enemy, I was 
enabled to secure the wished-f or result without incurring any 
danger, and, what is unexampled in the history of nations, 
that result has been gained at the sacrifice of scarcely fifteen 
hundred men killed and wounded. 

Soldiers : this success is due to your unlimited confidence 
in your emperor, to your patience in enduring fatigues and 
privations of every kind, and to your singular courage and 
intrepidity. 

But we will not stop here. You are impatient to commence 
another campaign. 

The Russian army, which English gold has brought from 
the extremities of the universe, shall experience the same fate 
as that which we have just defeated. 

In the conflict in which we are about to engage, the honor 
of the French infantry is especially concerned. We shall now 
see another decision of the question which has already been 
determined in Switzerland and Holland; namely, whether the 
French infantry is the first or the second in Europe. 

Among the Russians there are no generals in contending 
against whom I can acquire any glory. All I wish is to obtain 
the victory with the least possible bloodshed. My soldiers 
are my children. 
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ADDRESS TO TROOPS ON BEGINNING THE RUSSIAN 

CAMPAIGN 

DELIVERED MAY, 1812 

SOLDIEES,-Ti« second war of Poland has begun. 
The first war terminated at Friedland and Tilsit. At 
Tilsit Russia swore eternal alliance with France and 
war wilJi England. She has openly violated her oath, and 
refuses to offer any explanation of her strange conduct till ihe 
French Eagle shall have passed the Ehine and consequently 
shall have left her allies at her discretion. Eussia is impelled 
onward by fatality. Her destiny is about to be accomplidied. 
Does she believe that we have degenerated? that we are no 
longer the soldiers of Austerlitz? She has placed us betwec^i 
dishonor and war. The choice cannot for an instant be 
doubtful. 

Let us march forward, then, and, crossing the Memen^ 
carry the war into her territories. The second war of Poland 
will be to the French army as glorious as the first. But our 
next peace niust carry with it its own guarantee and put an 
end to that arrogant influence which for the last fifty years 
Eusaia has exercised over the affairs of Europe* 



FAREWELL TO THE OLD GUARD 

SPOKEN APRIL 20, 1814 

SOLDIEES OF MY OLD GUAED,— I bid you fare- 
well. For twenty years I have constantly accompanied 
you on the road to honor and glory. In these latter 
times, as in the days of our prosperity, you have invariably 
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"been models of courage and fidelity. With men such as you 
our cause could not be lost; but the war would have beei\ 
interminable ; it wwald have been civil war, and that would 
have entailed deeper misfortunes on France. 

I have sacrificed all my interests to those of the country. 

I go^ but you, my friendsy will continue to serve France. 
Her happiness was my only thought. It will still be thtf* 
object of my wishes. Do not regret my fate; if I have con-* 
sented to s«rvive, it is to serve your glory. I intend to write 
tha history of the great achievements we have performed 
together. Adieu, my friends. Would I could press you all 
to my heart. 

[!N^a{)oleon then ordered the eagles to be brougjit, and,, 
having embraced them he added:] 

I embrace you all in the person of your general. Adieu, 
soldiers 1 Be always gallant and good. 
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JAMBS SCARLETT, BARON ABINGER, an English baron of the ex- 
chequer, was born on the island of Jamaica, December 13, 1769. Sent 
to England in 1785 to complete his education he studied at Trinity College, 
Cambridge University, and the Inner Temple, and was called to the bar in 
1791. He rose rapidly in his profession, becoming one of the most popular 
advocates of his day and receiving probably the largest income as well. 
He was made king's counsel in 1816 and entered the House of Commons in 
1819. In Parliament, however, he failed to sustain at all points the repu- 
tation for brilliant oratory gained in the law courts. He was made lord 
chief baron of the exchequer in 1834 and was raised to the peerage in 
1835 as Baron Ablnger, but seldom engaged in the debates in the House 
of Lords. His death took place at Bury Saint Edmund's, April 2, 1844. 
Scarlett was neither great as a lawyer nor especially eloquent, but having 
a profound knowledge of human nature, quick perceptions, and absolute 
self-control, he achieved a remarkable success. His conduct of causes 
displayed great tact and a determination to obtain a verdict rather than 
to win applause. 



CHARGE TO THE JURY 

DELIVERED IN 1842 AFTER SERIOUS RIOTS HAD TAKEN PLACE IN THE 

MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS 

GENTLEMEN OF THE GKAND JURY,— You are 
assembled at this unusual season to discharge a very 
painful, but a very important duty. A due regard 
for the public safety makes it essential that all tumultuous 
and unlawful assemblies of the people should be put down 
by force if necessary, and punished with the utmost rigor of 
the law. 

At the same time we cannot reflect on the occurrences 
which have recently taken place in the manufacturing districts 
without mixed emotions of compassion, and, if I may say so, 
indignation: compassion for the weakness and ignorance of 

those deluded multitudes fi^iil^iimagine they could effect the 
(3790) 
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purposed they had in view by force and violence, and who, sa 
they never fail to do, must become the victims of their owif 
delusion, and suffer misery and privation, and many of them 
punishment; indignation at the artful contrivances of those 
who, to serve their own private objects and their own political 
ends, promoted and excited the delusion of the industrious 
classes, by addressing to their minds deceitful arguments, 
unfounded in reason or in sense, and then endeavored to take 
advantage of the delusion they had caused, in order that they 
might thereby carry into effect their own objects, 

I need hardly remind you that it is one of the evils incident 
to a nation of great manufacturing and commercial prosperity 
that it should occasionally be subject to great reverses. It 
is the nature and habit of industry and enterprise to keep full 
the channels of supply sometimes to overflowing; and when- 
ever a check to the demand occurs there must follow for a 
while a suspension of employment, a diminution in the price 
of manufactured produce and in the wages of labor, and very 
often, unhappily, distress and misery of the manufacturing 
classes. 

The history of our own country furnishes examples of this 
kind. A bad harvest either at home or abroad; the blockade 
of foreign ports with which we are accustomed to traflSlc; a 
war with a nation which takes a large quantity of our manu- 
factured goods; the disturbance of friendly relations between 
this and other nations with which we have commercial inter- 
course; the uncertainty of the laws which affect trade and 
commerce; sometimes the public agitation of the great ques- 
tions or principles on which commerce depends; some timet? 
even the opinion that the government is not wise enough to 
propose nor strong enough to carry important measures for the 
maintenance and advancement of the public weal; all these are 
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drcumfitaBces which tend to paralyze mdustrj aaid the enter-' 
prise of commercial men, and at the same time to suspend all 
those advantages which the country was before gaining from a 
prosperous condition of trade and commerce. It would ha 
easy, if necessary, to trace many, if not all, of these causea 
which have in succession or combination produced that distresa 
we have lately witnessed. 

I stated just now that we cannot view without emotions of 
compassion the situation of the industrious classes^ who, not 
having a competent knowledge to form a judgment of their 
own as to the principles or the rights of property, or upon the 
questions in which their own prosperity is involved, imagine 
that they can by force and violence dictate terms to their 
masters, and th^eby rescue tluamselves from a degree of pri- 
vation and discomfort against which no government, howeyer 
it might be formed, and no law, whatever might be its pro- 
visions, could effectually secure them. 

Nevertheless you will find many in that situation of life to- 
which I have just alluded, and with that infirmity of judg- 
ment which I have just described, whose passions are most 
easily inflamed when subjects are touched on relating to theff 
own means of subsistence, and their state of discomfort^ 
induced by crafty persons, who excite and mislead them to- 
imagine that they are themselves the fittest persons to govern, 
and that they ought to have an equal i£ not a superior shaie 
in the conduct of the government and in the making of tha 
laws. I am afraid that the manufacturing classes have been 
of late the dupes of this sort of persuasion ; and you will find 
in the occurrences which have called you together sundry 
examples of this delusion. 

You will find that there is a society of persons who go by 
the name of Chartists^, and who, if they have not excited of 
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fomented those outrages which will be brou^t under y^fm 
notice, have nevertheless taken advantagie of them iot lihflir 
own purposeB; have endeavored to prevent the imfortinaJte 
people from retximing to their work; a»d «o«ght 60 to <tiieot 
them that ib&y might, by the Buspension of all labor, be eon* 
dnjBLve to the attainment of political objects. 

And what is the object cf the charter which these men 
are seeking ? What are the points of the <^arter i Ananzal 
pad[iamesi)s, aniversai suffca^e, and vote by ballot. 

Yes, gentknaeix, you wiU &id fay the evidence whidi wiM 
be prodnoed befane you that it has been inculcated upon many 
misgaided persoxm that the sovereign remedy for ail abuses, 
aaad the only means of putting themselves in possession of '^oxAi 
a share of pow^ as would enable them to vindicate their own 
rights and secure themselves against oppression, is by the 
enactment of what they call the People's Charter. 

In what a stcange mtumtkm. this eountry would be placed 
if those who had no proper^ were to possess a preponderating 
vxMCB in the making of the lawa. These unhappy mea do not 
consider iiiBt the &tst objects of civilized society are the es- 
tablishment and preservation of property and the security. 
of person. What, then, would be tbe state of any ooontry 
if multitudes were to make the laws for regulating property or . 
were permitted to empky physical force to restrain individuals 
fman eniploying iheir own labor, acoording to their own judg- 
ment, for proennng Ijieir subsistence? The foundations of 
ciTiliiied society may be consideied to consist in the protection 
of pr ^ ipg gt y aottd the security of pexBon; and if these two objects - 
were abandoned society must be dissolved. What a strafe 
effect, then, would the estafaiishmj^ot of a syg^em of universal: ^ 
suffrage produce; for under it ev^c^ man, though possessing 
no property, would have a voiee in the choice of the Tepre*^:.; 
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eentation of the people! The necessary consequences of thia 
Bystem would be that those who have no property would make 
laws for those who have property, and the destruction of the 
monarchy and aristocracy must necessarily ensue. 

I do not pretend to judge the motives of those individuals 
who entertain such views as I have been alluding to, but they 
seem to forget that it is impossible to establish a perfectly 
democratic representative assembly, in the formation of which 
every man in the country should have a voice, without eventu- 
ally destroying the monarchy and the influence of property, 
and leading to the creation of a form of government which 
would become in the end an odious tyranny. Such is the 
history of all attempts to establish a democracy in countries 
where a government consisting of mixed elements formerly 
existed. 

There is a country which cannot be spoken of without 
respect and attachment, as emanating from ourselves (I allude 
to America), from which you may collect what security for 
property is afforded by a pure republic. In the different 
States of America there are pure democratic associations 
elected by universal suffrage and vote by ballot; and some of 
these States have recently exhibited the regard paid to prop- 
erty by democratic absemblies by having protested against 
paying the public creditor and disregarded their own obliga- 
tion to obey their own law made for his security. If such a 
system of democracy were established in England, the first 
consequence would be that the security of property would be 
removed; the public creditor and all commercial accumula- 
tiooB would be destroyed; and finally, if it were not the first 
object aimed at, would follow the destruction of property in 
land. There would be a universal agrarian law. 

The formation of such a government in a country like this 
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must work universal ruin and distress, and, after inflicting the 
most bitter of all tyranny, that of a democratic assembly, 
would terminate in a despotism. But it appears that persons 
entertaining a design to establish such a form of government 
have taken advantage of an occasional depression of the com- 
merce and manufactures of the country, and the privations 
which the laboring classes are suffering, for the purpose of 
encouraging them to resist their masters and to abstain from 
labor, telling them that this was the only means within their 
reach by which they could obtain the accomplishment of 
their favorite charter. 

I am glad to be informed, gentlemen, that on some portions 
i 11 of the multitudes to which such topics were addressed they 

failed to have any effect. There was a certain feeling of 
common sense, and a remaining attachment to the institutions 
of the country, which forbade many to listen to the voice of 
these Chartists. 

Nevertheless, gentlemen, you will find by the evidence 
wMch wiU be produced before you that great pains were 
taken to inculcate these doctrines in the minds of the people 
and to encourage them by the force which belongs to assembled 
multitudes to carry them into effect. In the cases which will 
come before you, gentlemen, you may find persons preaching 
these doctrines. 

I am desirous not to be understood as stating that the mere 
holding of any abstract opinion on political subjects is an 
offence; but if those persons who entertain such doctrines as 
I have alluded to endeavor to enforce them by popular tumult, 
they must be guilty of a grave offence. If you should find, 
too, cases satisfactorily proved, where persons have used efforts 
to prevail on the laboring people not to return to work, or 
have resorted to measures of tumult and disorder in order to 
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caiTj iirto effect tkezr faTonte objeetfl, there can be no d<mbt 
tbat amcli perwrnB aie jfustly liable to ptuuslnuent; and jofiy 
g»ktkmeB^ wiU ckmbtdesB feel it due to your cmmtrf to bring 
them bef €ie tkia etxart. 

Tbefe » another ela» ol offeaders who will be broiight 
befcffid joa^ nameitf^ thow who joined in asBemblies of the 
peopfey the object of which wis by f ofee to torn oth^9 oFat of 
emptoyment or prerent them from contintiin^ at woiIl Thi» 
ia a specMti of tynuooiy quite intoientble. Whftt r^bt haa any 
man to dictate to another at what price he should labor. If 
the party who labors, or the party employing, is dissatisfied 
with the teems of the contraet, l^j hare nothing to do bnt to 
put an end to the oontroet 

. I am afraid^ &r I believe the law has been altered in this 
respect^ thftt eren the combination <A a nnmber of wcdonen 
for the purpose of dictatii^ t^rms to masters hae ceased to be 
an indictable oflfence in itself. But, though this is not an 
indictable offence so long as the ec«abination be eondncted 
in a peaceable and quiet manner, yet if they attempt to force 
others to join them by terror or intimidation they are gnilty 
of one of the most daring and outrageous acts of tyranny. 

What would be said if a government differently constituted 
from oer own, and acting by direct force on the people, if the 
powers of such a government were exercised in a similar man- 
ner in order that the workmen might not continue at their 
labor? Would it not be described as an insupportable tyranny, 
and aa forming a just ground for ingurrectiont Yet you will 
find that these unhaprpy men were not content with exercumg 
the privileges which the law ailowed them, of agreeing 
amongst themselvea not to work without a eertain rate of 
remuneration, but they attempted by force to cocnpe} others 
to quit their hdboK. When a case of thia kind comee before 
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jou, gefitleiziea; whem you find attempts miuie by tumult, riot, 
asd icrGBy to detach tfae laborer from his ooeapatioii, you will 
conaider them offences of an aggravated oharacter, azni in suck 
cases I would reooi^jaiezkd you to find the bills. 

The third class of ofiencee is in its nature not %o aggraTatod, 
axid yet it is not to be passed over, itamely, where persoxn 
have joined in a tumultuous erowd engaged in some illegal 
design. You may say, and justly, that though a Tast number 
of persons might assemble together, & few only might be 
engaged in any criminal design. Still, as the criminal dedgu 
could only be effected by the terror which a multitude inspires, 
any man who joins the mob becomes ooe of the persons coun- 
tenancing and furthering the illegal end. If, therefore, a 
crowd tumultuoualy collect together, creating alarm to the 
neighborhood in which it aasembles, and aflwaming a character 
dangeiroufi to the public peace, every person who joins it 
becomes an implicated party, and is by law guilty of liot, 
though the party accused may have done n^oitiimg mo(re than 
merely brought to the mob the sanction of his peesonal 
presence. 

I do not mean to say that a man might not be in a mob 
umocently; for a person going home might find it neoesauy 
to pass by the place wheve the mob was aaseiEibled, or he 
might go into the mob for the purpose of induing another 
not to join it, or to prevent excess. There might be ianooent 
motives which brought a man in the naidst of a mob; but as 
by his presence he incareased the multitude, the amount of 
which occasioned terror, it lies upon him to prove his inao- 
cence and to ahow whether his presence thaie was Ttiluntary 
or otherwise. I mention this bb a 'Caae of simple zjot; and if 
' you find peisons jewing assemblies whaeh had illegal objeeti 
in view, or which conducted themselTeB m a tmnultuons and 
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riotous manner, you must bring them before this court; for if 
they have any excuse which may operate in their defence, they 
have no means of producing it before you. The finding of a 
true bill against them will be justified by the evidence of a 
prima facie case against them; and if that case be proved 
against them the onus prohandi as to their innocence will 
afterward be thrown upon them. 

From the information laid before me I believe that I have 
now described the general character of the cases which will be 
submitted to your consideration; but there are two other cases 
which I ought to mention. I have stated that where a crowd 
assembled and acted illegally, those facts determined the char- 
acter of the assembly to be unlawful. You will find that in 
some cases attempts have been made to extort money or pro- 
visions, and whenever the parties so acting have succeeded in 
their design through the aid of terror and force, they have 
been guilty of the offence of robbery. This will probably 
form a class of the cases which will come before you. 

Gentlemen, you are aware that if any assembly of persons 
begin to demolish and pull down any building, that act con- 
stitutes a felony. Whether any cases amounting to this 
offence will come before you, I am not suflGlciently informed 
to say, but I have reason to think that some of the cases may 
take that shape. All the different classes of offences which 
1 have mentioned will probably come under your considera- 
tion. If you find any persons fomenting disturbance, or 
endeavoring to work out their particular views by creating 
a suspension of labor, ruinous not only to the parties them- 
selves, but also to the country, and by forcibly compelling 
others to cease labor, they are liable to heavy punishment. If 
you find others seeking to obtain by intimidation money or 
provisions, or engaged in pulling down buildings, these offend- 
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ers would come under a different class, but they would deserve 
your serious attention. I believe I have now described the 
character of the different offences, and I am not aware that I 
could add anything which might direct your inquiries. Still 
I shall be very happy to give you, if needful, every assist- 
ance in my power to facilitate your investigations. Neverthe- 
less, I do not think it probable that gentlemen of your expe- 
rience and knowledge will require any further information, 

I cannot conclude without repeating my expression of com- 
passion for the unhappy people who have acted under the 
delusion I have referred to. But, gentlemen, the law takes 
no account of such delusions; and if a man commits guilty 
acts he must be prepared to submit to the consequences of hia 
conduct. It is true that the poorer classes of the country have 
been suffering from great privations; and I may allude to this 
subject as it is matter of notoriety and has formed matter 
of public discussion; but it is very singular that the time 
chosen to break out was a period when a more settled com- 
mercial policy had been adopted, when every person expected 
a revival of manufacturing prosperity, and when, I believe, 
every pe(rson felt there was existing a salient point from which 
commercial prosperity might take its start. It is singular that 
this should be the moment chosen to foment these disturb- 
ances ; and the country has suffered in consequence a suspen- 
sion of that prosperity which might confidently have been 
anticipated, and of which, I trust, it is not too late to hope 
for the return. 
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TBGUMSEH, or T3BCUMTHA, a Bhawaee Indian cki^f (nrlioM 
means " The Shooting Star "), was 4)0111 near what is now Sprtegfleld, 
•Oiilo, alMMit 1770. H« «petit his life in endeavoring to free the Indians 
from subjection to the wUtea. In this struggle he was ooottaotlF asao- 
ciated with his twin brother, Els'kwatawa, better known as '* The Prophet," 
who was a olever impostor. 

Tecumseh first appeared as a bold, active warrior about 1795, in a minor 
frontier cajsipttign. Ten years later he coitoeiiited m, plan to unite the 
western Indians against the whites, arguing that all the land treaties 
■Bade by the tbtIous trfbee w«re not valid. The brothers viiAted all the 
tribes from the Lakes to the Gulf and aroused a large foUowiag. General 
William Henry Harrison, governor of the Northwest, called him to a 
conference. Tecuiaaeh was eloquent, but was aJao Tiokot, axkd was only 
held in check by military authority. He then set off to infiuence the 
Creeks, Cbeotaws. and Chevnkees; hi Us at>seno» QemenSi HairrisoB 4efeat«4 
the Indians at Tippecanoe. This upset all his plans, and for a time he 
Mmallied tn the south, Ertirring up reibellion there. His prophecies of a 
comet and an earthquake led the Creeks taito a war with the whiie«» ta 
which they were badly crushed. 

The wUy Tecumseh saw that now his only hope lay in aa alhlaace witb 
the British. His bravery in action was so much appreciated by the 
Bsdish tfenesmls that Tecumscb was soon ma4e a brigadler-fieneral vBder 
General Henry Proctor, with whom he served in the various actions suc- 
eeeding the battle of Lake Brie. At the battle of the river Thames he 
commanded the right wing of the allied forces; aad after his Indiana were 
driven back he was killed on October 5, 1813, in single combat with 
OolMMl B4E)]Mrd Mateohn Jefeafltonu an Ajmehavx, afterward vlee-^nsMeuL 
Tecumseh's genius was of a high executive order, combined with great 
■dlttaigr aa»d oratorical a^flity. The ▼arlo«M western tribes were eem- 
pletely under control of the brothers and their efforts in behalf of the 
BngHsh in the war of 1812 saved Canada to Great Britain. Tecumseh was 
one eC Uioee few lacUens wbe poaeessed neal execvttfm aUUty. Hia elo- 
quence was of a fiery, passionate type, and his good generalship combined 
with his gMAt penaml IxraTery made hin idolised hf Ills Indlaae. 



SPEECH AT VINCENNES 

[In 1809 Governor Harrison purchased of the Delawares and other tribes 
of Indians a large tract of country on both sides of the Wabash, and 
extending up the river sixty miles above Vincennes. Tecumseh waa 
absent during the time of the negotiation, and at his return expressed 
great dissatisfaction with the sale. On August 12, 1810, he met the 
governor in council at Vincennes, when he addressed him as follows:] 
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IT IS true I am a Shaimee. My f oTef athera were warrion. 
Tketr son is a vmrnor^ From them I take onlj my 
coisteDoe; from my tribe I take nothing. I am the 
maker of my owr fortune; and ohl that I caaM make thait of 
my red people, and of my coimtry, as great as the conoeptionfl 
of my mind, when I think of the Spirit that rules the universe. 
I would not then come to Governor Harrison to ask him to 
tear the treaty and to obliterate the landmark; but I would say 
to him, Sir, you have liberty to return to your own country. 
Hie being within^ communing with past ages, tells me that 
once, nor until lately^ there was no white man on this conti- 
nent ; that it then all belonged to red men, children of the 
aame parents, placed on it by the Great Spirit that made them, 
to keep it, to traverse it, to enjoy its productions, and to fill 
it with the same race, once a happy race, since made miser- 
able by the white people, who are never contented, but 
always encroaching. The way, and the only way to check 
and to stop this evil, is for all the red men to unite in claiming 
a common and equal right in the land, as it was at first, and 
should be yet; for it never was divided, but belongs to all for 
the use of each. That no part has a right to sell, even to each 
other, much less to strangers; those who want all, and will not 
do with less. 

The white people have no right to take the land from the 
Indians, because they had it first; it is theirs. They may sell, 
but all must join. Any sale not made by all is not valid. 
Tie late sale is bad. It was made by a part only. Part do 
not know how to sell. It requires all to mjtke a bargain for 
all. All red men have equal rights to the xmoccnpted land. 
Hie ri^t of occupancy is as good m one place as in another. 
There cannot be two occupations in the same place. The i!rst 

dudee all others. It is not so in hunting' or travelBn^; for 
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there the same ground will serve many, as they may follow 
each other all day; but the camp is stationary, and that is 
occupancy. It belongs to the first who sits down on his 
blanket or skins which he has thrown upon the ground; and 
till he leaves it no other has a right. 



SPEECH TO GENERAL PROCTOR 

[The following speech, " In the name of the Indian chiefs and warriors 
to Major-General Proctor, as the representative of their Great Father, 
the King," Is supposed to have been delivered a short time prior to the 
battle of the Thames, October 5, 1813.] 

FATHER, listen to your children! you have them now 
all before you. The war before this our British father 
gave the hatchet to his red children, when old chiefs 
were alive. They are now dead. In that war our father was 
thrown on his back by the Americans, and our father took 
them by the hand without our knowledge; and we are afraid 
that our father will do so again at this time. 

Summer before last, when I came forward with my red 
brethren and was ready to take up the hatchet in favor of our 
British father, we were told not to be in a hurry, that he had 
not yet determined to fight the Americans. 

Listen! "When war was declared, our father stood up and 
gave us the tomahawk, and told us that he was ready to strike 
the Americans; that he wanted our assistance, and that he 
would certainly get us our lands back, which the Americana 
had taken from us. 

Listen! iTou told us, at that time, to bring forward our 
families to this place, and we did so; and you promised to 
take care of Aem, and that >they should want for nothing 
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while the men would go and fight the enemy. That we need 
not trouble ourselves about the enemy's garrisons; that we 
knew nothing about them, and that our father would attend 
to that part of the business. You also told your red children 
that you would take good care of your garrison here, which 
made our hearts glad. 

Listen! When we were last at the Rapids, it is true we 
gave you little assistance. It is hard to fight people who live 
like ground-hogs. 

Father, listen! Our fleet has gone out; we know they have 
fought ; we have heard the great guns ; but know nothing of 
what has happened to our father with one arm. Our ships 
have gone one way, and we are much astonished to see our 
father tying up everything and preparing to run away the 
other, without letting his red children know what his inten- 
tions are. You always told us to remain here and take care of 
our lands. It made our hearts glad to hear that was your 
wish. Our great father, the King, is the head, and you repre- 
sent him. You always told us that you would never draw 
your foot off British ground; but now, father, we see you are 
drawing back, and we are sorr^ to see our father doing so with- 
out seeing the enemy. We must compare our father's conduct 
to a fat animal that carries its tail upon its back, but when 
affrighted it drops it between its legs and runs off. 

Listen, father ! The Americans have not yet defeated us 
by land; neither are we sure that they have done so by water 
— we therefore wish to remain here and fight our enemy 
should they make their appearance. If they defeat us, we 
will then retreat with our father. 

At the battle of the Rapids, last war, the Americans cer- 
tainly defeated us; and when we retreated to our father's fort 
in that place the gates were shut against us. We were afraid 
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^nit it wonld now he the ease, bvt instead of that we now 
see our Bntish fatbeor propanng to maidi out of his garriBon. 
Fatlier! Yon baTe got the arms and amnmnitioii wiiidi 
otir great fatlier sent for his red ohildren. If yo« hanr« an 
idea of going away, give them to Tia, a»d you may go imd 
welcome, for us. Our lives are in the hajidg of the Qretit 
Spirit. We are determined to defend our lands, and if it 13 
his win we wish to leave onr bones upon th^m. 



MASON 



JOHN mTCHSLX. MASON, an eloquent dlvkie and thetNigto «C tte) 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, was bom In New York city, in 1770. 
After gmdvftting; from CoBiniibUL CcrfSegB !» cootlaued' Mv tftceiogtoal 
studies at Edinburgh. In his twenty-third year he succeeded his father in the 
pastofate of the Cedlar Street Clrarelr, New Torlb. He became editor of the 
'* Christian Magazine " in 18d7, proYost ef Columt>ia College four yeere 
later, and president of Dicklhson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in 1821. 
Thren yearn later he retuimed ta hie mailfve- elty, where he died in ISflL 
Among the justly celebrated of his sermons are: " Messiah's Throne," 
" Gospel for the Peor,** *^Ontioa on the Dsath of RiuB41toii>'* 



EULOGY ON WASHINGTON 

I>ELiy£RED FEBRUARY aa, z8oo 

FELLOW CITIZENS,— Tte offices of this day belong 
less to eloquence than to grief. We celebrate one of 
those great events which, by uniting public calamity 
with private affliction, create in every bosom a response to the 
throes of an empire. God, who doeth wonders, whose ways 
must be adored but not questioned, in severing from the 
embraces of America her first-beloved patriot, has imposed on 
her the duty of blending imT)assioned feeling with profound 
and unmurmuring submission. 

An assembled nation, lamenting a father in their departed 
chief; absorbing every inferior consideration in the sentiment 
of their common loss; mingling their recollections and their 
anticipaiions, their wishes, their regrets, their sympathies and 
their tears, is a spectacle not more tender than awful, and 
excites emotions too mighty for utterance. 

I shomH have no right to complain, Americans, if, instead 

(3805) 
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of indulging me with your attention, you should command 
me to retire and leave you to weep in the silence of woe. I 
should deserve the reprimand were I to appear before you 
with the pretensions of eulogy. 

No I Eulogy has mistaken her province and her powers 
when she assxmies for her theme the glory of Washington. 
His deeds and his virtues are his high eulogium — his deeds 
most familiar to your memories, his virtues most dear to your 
aflfections. To me, therefore, nothing is permitted but to 
borrow from yourselves. And though a pencil more daring 
than mine would languish in attempting to retrace the living 
lines which the finger of truth has drawn upon your hearts, 
you will bear with me while, on a subject which dignifies 
everything related to it, " I tell you that which you yourselves 
do know.'^ 

The name of Washington, connected with all that is most 
brilliant in the history of our country and in human char- 
acter, awakens sensations which agitate the fervors of youth 
and warm the chill bosom of age. Transported to the times 
when America rose to repel her wrongs and to claim her 
destinies, a scene of boundless grandeur bursts upon our view. 
Long had her filial duty expostulated with parental injustice. 
Long did she deprecate the rupture of those ties which she had 
been proud of preserving and displaying. 

But, her humble entreaty spurned, aggression followed by 
the rod, and the rod by scorpions, having changed remon- 
strance into murmur, and murmur into resistance, she transfers 
her grievances from the throne of earth to the throne of 
heaven ; and precedes by an appeal to the God of judgment 
her appeal to the sword of war. 

At issue now with the mistress of the seas; unfurnished 
with equal means of defence; the convulsive shock approach- 
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ing; and every evil omen passing before her, — one step of 
rashness or of folly may seal her doom. In this accumulation 
of trouble who shall command her confidence, and face her 
dangers, and conduct her cause? God, whose kingdom ruleth 
over all, prepares from afar the instruments best adapted to 
his purpose. 

By an influence which it would be as irrational to dispute 
as it is vain to scrutinize, he stirs up the spirit of the statesman 
and the soldier. Minds on which he has bestowed the ele^ 
ments of greatness are brought, by his providence, into con- 
tact with exigencies which rouse them into action. It is in 
the season of effort and of peril that impotence disappears and 
energy arises. The whirlwind which sweeps away the glow- 
worm uncovers the fire of genius and kindles it into a blaze 
that irradiates at once both the zenith and the poles. 

But among the heroes who sprung from obscurity when 
the college, the counting-house, and the plow teemed with 
" thunderbolts of war," none could, in all respects, meet the 
wants and the wishes of America. She required, in her 
leader, a man reared under her own eye; who combined with 
distinguished talent a character above suspicion; who had 
added to his physical and moral qualities the experience of 
difficult service; a man who should concentrate in himself 
the public affections and confidences; who should know how to 
multiply the energies of every other man under his direction 
and to make disaster itself the means of success — his arm 
a fortress and his name a host. Such a man it were almost 
presimiption to expect ; but such a man all-ruling Heaven had 
provided, and that man was Washington ! 

Pre-eminent already in worth, he is summoned to the pre- 
eminence of toil and of danger. XJnallured by the charms of 
opulence; unappalled by the hazard of a dubious warfare; 
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tmmoTed by the prospect of being, in the ev^it of f ailmre, the 
first and most conspicuoos vietiitt^ — ^he ob^fB tbe summoas 
because lie loves his (hrtr. The reaolve is firm, for tfce pTy>bft- 
tion is terrible. His theatre is a worldi; hk charg^^, a familj 
of nations; the interest staked in his hands, the prosperitj 
of millions unborn in ages to come; his means, under aid from 
on high, the resanrees of his own breast, with t^e raw recraits 
and irz^guhir snpplies of diatraeted colonies. 

O eiisis wcfsthy cA such a hero! 

Followed by ber little bands^ her prayers and h^ teans^ 
^Washington, espouses the qnanel of his country. As he movw 
on to the confikt eveiy heart palpitatei and every knee 
trembles. The foe, alike valiast and veteran, presents no 
easy eonqnest, nor atnght inviting but jto those who had conse- 
crated their blood to the pnblie we»L The Omnipotent, wIm> 
allots great enjoynaent as the meed of great esROtian, had 
ordained that Ameriea shonld be free;^ but that die shoidd 
leacn to value the blessing by the price of its aeqinsition* Slie 
shall go to a " wealthy place/' but her way is ^ through fire 
and throng water:^' 

Many a goMSoaa chief must bleed, and many a galtenl 
yxmth Slid;:, at his aide^ into the surprised grare; the field vamx 
be heaped with shdft; the purple te^rrent must roll^ — ere the 
amgel of peace descend with hia olive. It is here, uboA 
devastation,, and horror,, and death,, that WaieAiii^on must 
reap his laur^ aoid engrave his trophies on the shields of 
innuortalxty. Shall Delaware and Frineetoii — shall Mon- 
mouth and Kew York — ^but I may not particularize, far 
less repeat the tale which babes recite, which poets sin^^ and 
fame has pubtiribued to the listeniiig world. Now^ he sarved 
the repvblic hy move than Tabian caution; now, he svei^ed 
her by more than Carthagenian fierceness ; while at ensTy 
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3ti*oke her forests and hex MUa r^eekoed to her d^ut^ ^^ Tk6 
sword of the Lead aad of Waahk^gtoa! " 

Nor wae thk tiie ¥4un applausa of partiality and entluifliMDi. 
The Idasted sehemos of Britain, Iier broken and her ieii{)tiT6 
hosiB, proelaimed the terror of Ms arms. Skilled were ber 
ehiefs and loave bear kgions; but bsaverj aad skill r^adered 
tbem a <eoiii|uest more wartby of Wasbington. True, be suf- 
fened, in bis tuna, repulse and eyesi defeat. It was both 
natural and needful. Unchequiei»d with neverse, bis stCMy 
would have nesenahled rather the fietioiis of romanee than the 
tmth of Barrfttive; and bad be been xteatber defeated nor 
jN^ubed we bad never seen all the grandeur of bis souL He 
arrayed hiaxiself in fresh honors by that which rains even the 
great — vieiasitude. He eould not only subdue an eneiny^ 
but^ what is infinitely more, he eouid subdue uusfortune. 
With an equanimity which gave temperance to victory, and 
eheerf^lnefls to disaster, he balaneed the fortunes of the State. 
Jm the faee of hostile ^x>weBs; in the naidst of mutiny and 
treaaon ; surr (Winded with astonishiaient, irresolution, and de- 
s^ododeaoe^ — Waebiiogton renaained erect, unmoved, in- 
vincible. 

Whatever iUa Ameriea m^t endui^ in maintaining her 
jjghti^ she esudted that die had nothing to fear horn her 
efflnmander-inrchief. The event justified her most sflnguine 
psTfiflages. Tliat invisible hiwd which girded him at first ccm- 
tinued to guaid and to guide him through the sueeessive stipes 
of the Revolution. Nor did be account it a weakness to hes^ 
the knee in h<Mnage to its supremacy and prayer for its direc- 
tMB. This was the armor of Washington; this the salvation 
0£ his eeuntiy. 

The hope of her reduction at length abandoned; her war 
id liberty br(Hight, in the establishment of independence, to 
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that honorable conclusion for which it had been undertaken, 
the hour arrived when he was to resign the trust which he had 
accepted with diffidence. To a mind less pure and elevated 
the situation of America would have furnished the pretext, 
as well as the means, of military usurpation. Talents equal 
to daring enterprise; the derangement of public affairs; 
unbounded popularity; and the devotion of a suffering army, 
would have been to every other a strong, and to almost any 
other an irresistible temptation. 

In Washington they did not produce even the pain of self- 
denial. They added the last proof of his disinterestedness; 
and imposed on his country the last obligation to gratitude. 
Impenetrable by corrupting influence; deaf to honest but erring 
solicitation; irreconcilable with every disloyal sentiment, he 
urged the necessity, and set the example of laying down, in 
peace, arms assumed for the common defence. But to sepa- 
rate from the companions of his danger and his glory, was, 
even for Washington, a difficult task. About to leave them 
forever, a thousand sensations rushed upon his heart, and all 
the soldier melted in the man. He who has no tenderness 
has no magnanimity. Washington could vanquish, and 
Washington could weep. Never was affection more cordially 
reciprocated. The grasped hand; the silent anguish; the spon- 
taneous tear trickling down the scarred cheek; the wistful 
look, as he passed, after the warrior who should never again 
point their way to victory; form a scene for nature's painter, 
and for nature's bard. 

But we must not lose, in our sensibility, the remembrance 
of his penetration, his prudence, his regard of public honor 
and of public faith. Abhorring outrage; jealous for the repu- 
tation and dreading the excesses of even a gallant army, 
flushed with conquest, prompted by incendiaries, and shelteired 
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by a semblance of right, his last act of authority is to dismiss 
them to their homes without entering the capital. Accompa- 
nied with a handful of troops he repairs to the council of the 
States, and, through them, surrenders to his country the sword 
which he had drawn in her defence. 

Singular phenomenon! Washington becomes a private 
citizen. He exchanges supreme command for the tranquillity 
of domestic life. Go, incomparable man! to adorn no less the 
civic virtues than the splendid achievements of the field: go, 
rich in the consciousness of thy high deserts: go, with the 
admiration of the world, with the plaudit of millions, and the 
orisons of millions more for thy temporal and thine eternal 
bliss! 

The glory of Washington seemed now complete. While 
the universal voice proclaimed that he might decline, with 
honor, every future burden, it was a wish and an opinion 
almost as universal that he would not jeopardize the fame 
which he had so nobly won. Had personal considerations 
swayed his mind, this would have been his own decision. 
But, untutored in the philosophism of the age, he had not 
learned to separate the maxims of wisdom from the injunc- 
tions of duty. His soul was not debased by that moral cow- 
-ardice which fears to risk popularity for the general good. 
Having assisted in the formation of an efficient government 
which he had refused to dictate or enforce at the mouth of his 
cannon, he was ready to contribute the weight of his character 
to ensure its effect. And his country rejoiced in an oppor- 
tunity of testifying that, much as he loved and trusted others, 
she still loved and trusted him most. Hailed, by her unani- 
mous suffrage, the pilot of the state, he approaches the awful 
helm, and, grasping it with equal firmness and ease, demon- 
strates that forms of power caus^ no embarrassment to him. 
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In so novel an experiment as a nation framing a gorent- 
ment for herself under no impulse but tbat of reason; adopting 
it through no force but the force of conviction; and putting 
it into operation without bloodshed or violence, it v^as all- 
important that her first magistrate should possess her 
unbounded good will. Those elements of discord which 
lurked in the diversity of local interest; in the collision of 
political theories; in the irritations of party; in the disap- 
pointed or gratified ambition of individuals; and which^ not- 
withstanding her graceful transition, threatened the harmony 
of America, it was for Washiagton alone to control and repress. 
His tried integrity, his ardent patriotism, were instead of a 
volume of arguments for the excellence of that system which 
he ai^roved and supported. 

Among the simple and honesty whom no artifice was 
<»nitted to ensnare, there were thousands who knew little of 
the philosophy of government and leas of the nice machinery 
of the constitution; but they knew that Washington was wise 
and good; they knew it was impossible that he should betray 
them; and by this they were rescued hcsa the fangs of fac- 
tion. Ages wiU not furnish so instructive a comment on that 
cardinal virtue of repubUcans, confidence in the men of their 
choice; nor a more salutary antidote against the pestilential 
principle that the soul of a republic is jealousy. At the 
commencement of her federal government mistrust would 
have ruined America; ia confidence she found her safety. 

The reappearance of Washiagton as a statesman excited 
the conjecture of the Old World, and the anxiety of the New. 
His martial fame had fixed a criterion, however inax^urate, 
of his civil administration. Military genius does neither 
confer nor imply political ability. Whatever merit may be 
atached to the faculty of arranging the principles and proao- 
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etxting the details of an army, it must be conceded that vaster 
comprehensions belong to the statesman. Ignorance, vanity, 
the love of paradox, and the love of mischief, affecting to 
sneer at the " mystery of government," have, indeed, taught 
that common sense and common honesty are his only 
requisites. 

The nature of things and the experience of every people 
in every age teach a different doctrine. 

America had multitudes who possessed both those qualities, 
but she had only one Washington. To adjust, in the best 
compromise, a thousand interfering views, so as to effect the 
greatest good of the whole with the least inconvenience to the 
parts ; to curb the dragon of faction by means which ensure 
the safety of public liberty; to marshal opinion and prejudice 
among the auxiliaries of the law; in fine, to touch the main- 
spring of national agency so as to preserve the equipoise of 
its powers and to make the feeblest movements of the extrem- 
ities accord with the impulse at the centre, is only for genius 
of the highest order. To excel equally in military and politi- 
cal science has been the praise of a few chosen spirits, among 
whom, with a proud reference, we enroll the father of our 
country. 

It was the fortune of Washington to direct transactions 
of which the repetition is hardly within the limits of human 
possibilities. When he entered on his first presidency all the 
interests of the continent were vibrating through the arch 
of political uncertainty. The departments of the new govern- 
ment were to be marked out and filled up ; foreign relations 
to be regulated; the physical and moral strength of the nation 
to be organized; and that at a time when scepticism in politics, 
no less than in religion and morals, was preparing, threughout 
Europe, to spring the mine of revolution and ruin. In dis- 
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charging his first duties that same intelligent, cautious, reso- 
lute procedure which had rendered him the bulwark of war 
now exhibited him as the gxiardian of peace. Appropriation 
of talent to employment is one of the deep results of political 
sagacity. And in his selection of men for office Washington 
displayed a knowledge of character and of business, a con- 
tempt of favoritism and a devotion to the public weKare, 
which permitted the general to be rivalled only by the 
president. 

Under such auspices, the fruit and the pledge of divine 
blessing, America rears her head and recovers her vigor. 
Agriculture laughs on the land: commerce ploughs the wave: 
peace rejoices her at home; and she grows into respect abroad. 
Ah! too happy, to progress without interruption. The explo- 
sions of Europe bring new vexations to her, and new trials 
and new glories to her Washington. 

Vigilant and faithful, he hears the tempest roar from afar, 
warns her of its approach, and prepares for averting its 
dangers. Black are the heavens, and angry the billows, and 
narrow and perilous the passage. But his composure, dignity, 
and firmness are equal to the peril. Unseduced by fraud, 
unterrified by threat, unawed by clamor, he holds on his 
steady way, and again he saves his country. With less 
decision on the part of Washington, a generous but mistaken 
ardor would have plunged her into the whirlpool and left 
her till this hour the sport of the contending elements. 

Americans! bow to that magnanimous policy which pro- 
tected your dearest interests at. the hazard of incurring your 
di3pleasure. It was thus that Washington proved himself, 
not in the cant of the day, but in the procurement of sub- 
stantial good, in stepping between them and perdition, the 
servant of the people. 
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The historian of this period will have to record a revolt, 
raised by infatuation, against the law of the land/ He will 
have to record the necessity which compelled even Wash- 
ington to suppress it by the sword. But he will have to 
record also his gentleness and his lenity. Deeds of severity 
were his sad tribute to justice: deeds of humanity the native 
suggestions of his heart. 

Eight years of glorious administration created a claim on. 
the indulgence of his country which none could think of 
disputing, but which all lamented should be urged. The ends . 
which rendered his services indispensable being mostly 
attained, he demands his restoration to private life. Resign- 
ing, to an able successor, the reins which he had guided with " 
characteristic felicity, he once more bids adieu to public 
honors. Let not his motives be mistaken or forgotten. It 
was for him to set as great examples in the reUnquishment 
as in the acceptance of power. No mortified ambition, no 
haughty disgusts, no expectation of higher office, prompted 
his retreat. 

He knew that foreign nations considered his life as the 
bond, and his influence as the vital spirit of our union. He 
knew that his own lustre threw a shade over others not more 
injurious to them than to his country. He wished to dispel 
the enchantment of his own name: he wished to relieve the 
apprehensions of America by making her sensible of her 
riches in other patriots; to be a spectator of her prosperity 
under their management; and to convince herself, and to 
convince the world, that she depended less on him than 
either her enemies or her friends believed. And therefore 
he withdrew. 

Having lavished all her honors, his country had nothing 

^ The insurrection in Pennsylvania in 1794. 
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more to bestow upon him except her blessing. But he had 
moce to bestow upon his country. His views and his advice, 
the condensed wisdom of all his reflection, observation, and 
experience, he delivere to his compatriots in a manual worthy 
of tbem to study and of him to compose. And now, when 
they could hope to enjoy only the satisfaction of still possess- 
ing him, the pleasure of recounting his acts, and the benefit 
of practising his lessons, they accompany his retirement with 
their ai^)iratians that his evening may be as serene as his 
morning had been fair and his noon resplendent. 

That he should ever again endure the solicitudes of oiBce 
was rather to be deprecated than desired, because it must 
be a crisis singularly portentous which eould justify another 
invasiGii of his repose. Prom such a necessity we fondly 

■ promised ourselves exemption. Flattering, fallacious security ! 
The sudden whirlwind springs out of a calm. The revolu- 
tions <rf a day piw^laim that an empire was. However remote" 
the position of America; however peaceful her character; how- 
ever cautious and equitable her policy; she was not to go 
unmolested by the ^gantic fiend of Ghdlic domination. That 

. she was free and happy was crime and provocation enough. 
He fastened on her his murderous eye: he was preparing for 
her that deadly embrace in which nations, supine and credu- 
lous, had already perished. Keduced to the alternative of 
swelling the catalogue of his victims or arguing her cause with 
the bayonet and the ball, she bursts the ill-fated bonds which 
had linked her to his destinies and assumes the tone and atti- 
tude of defiance. The gauntlet is thrown. To advance is 
perilous: to retreat, destruction. She looks wistfully round, 
and calls for Washington. 

The well-known voice, that voice which he had ever 
accounted a law, pierces the retreats of Vernon, and thrills his 
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bosom. Domestic enjoyments lose their charm; repose 
becomes to him inglorious; every sacrifice is cheap, and every 
exertion easy, when his beloved country requires his aid. 
With ail the alacrity of youth he flies to her succor. The 
helmet of war presses his silver locks. His sword, which dis- 
honor had never tarnished or corruption poisoned, he once 
more unsheaths, and prepares to receive on its point the inso- 
lence of that foe whose intrigue he had foiled by his wisdom. 
It must ever be difficult to compare the merits of Wash- 
ington's characters, because he always appeared greatest in 
that which he last sustained. Yet, if there is a preference, 
it must be assigned to the lieutenant-general of the armies of 
America. Not because the duties of that station were more 

arduous than those which he had often performed, but because 

< 

it more fully displayed his magnanimity. While others 
become great by elevation, Washington becomes greater, by 
'condescenaicai. 

Matchless patriot ! to stoop, on public motives, to an infe- 
rior appointment after possessing and dignifying the highest 
offices! Thrice favored country, which boasts of such a citi- 
zen! We gaze with astonishment: we exult that we are 
Americans. We augur everything great, and good, and 
happy. But whence this sudden horror? What means that 
cry of agony? Oh! 'tis the shriek of America! The fairy 
vision is fled : Washington is — ^no more ! 

" How are the mis^ty fallen, and the weapons of war perished! " ' 

D&ughters of America, who erst pirepared the festal bower 
and the laurel wreath, plant now the cypcess grove ajoid water 
it with tears. 

** How are the xnishty fallen* and the weapons of war perished! " 

The deatk <d Waahington, Americans, has revealed the 
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f xtent of our loss. It has given us the final proof that we 

never mistook him. Take his affecting testament and read 

Jibe secrets of his soul. Read all the power of domestic virtue. 

Read his strong love of letters and of liberty. Read his 

^delity to republican principle and his jealousy of national 

character. Read his devotednees to you in his military 

bequests to near relations. "These swords," they are the 

words of Washington, " these swords are accompanied with an 

-injunction not to unsheath them for the purpose of shedding 

J of blood, except it be for self-defence, or in defence of their 

country and its rights; and in the latter case to keep them 

!,misheathed and prefer falling with them in their hands to 

J the relinquishment thereof." 

, I . In his acts, Americans, you have seen the man. In the 
^complicated excellence of character he stands alone. Let no 
; future Plutarch attempt the iniquity of parallel. Let no sol- 

• dier of fortune, let no usurping conqueror, let not Alex- 
c ander or Csesar, let not Cromwell or Bonaparte, let none 

j ., mnong the dead or the living, appear in the same picture with 

, ,, Washington, or let them appear as the shade to his light. 
J , On this subject, my countrymen, it is for others to specu- 
late, but it is for us to feel. Yet in proportion to the severity 
of the stroke ought to be our thankfulness that it was not 
inflicted sooner. Through a long series of years has God 
preserved our Washington a public blessing: and now that 
he has removed him forever shall we presume to say. What 
doest thou? Never did the tomb preach more powerfully the 
dependence of all things on the will of the Most High. The 
greatest of mortals crumble into dust the moment he com- 
mands. Return, ye children of men. Washington was but the 
instrument of a benignant God. He sickens, he dies, that we 
may learn not to trust in men nor to make flesh our arnLj 
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But though Washington is dead Jehovah lives. God of ovet 
fathers! be our God, and the God of our children 1 Thou art 
our refuge and our hope, the pillar of our strength, the wall 
of our defence, and our unfading glory 1 '^ 

Americans! this God who raised up Washington and gaV«i 
you liberty exacts from you the duty of cherishing it with^i 
zeal according to knowledge. Never sully, by apathy or by, 
outrage, your fair inheritance. Risk not, for one moment,; 
on visionary theories, the solid . blessings of your lot. To 
you, particularly, O youth of America! applies the solemik 
charge. In all the perils of your country remember Wash- 
ington. The freedom of reason and of right has been handed 
down to you on the point of the hero's sword. Guard witli 
veneration the sacred deposit. The curse of ages will reafc 
upon you, O youth of America! if ever you surrender to for- 
eign ambition or domestic lawlessness the precious liberties 
for which Washington fought and your fathers bled. 

I cannot part with you, fellow citizens, without urging the 
long remembrance of our present assembly. This day we 
wipe away the reproach of republics, that they know not how 
to be grateful. In your treatment of living patriots recall 
your love and your regret of Washington. Let not future 
inconsistency charge this day with hypocrisy. Happy Amer- 
ica, if she gives an instance of universal principle in her sor- 
rows for the man " first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen 1 *' 
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TRX8TAM BURaSA, an AmericHi orator and iuriat. waa born ta Rackea- 
ter, MassachusettB, February 26, 1770. He was educated at Brown 
Univenily and after studying law was adxaitted to tbo Rbode Islnnd bar 
in 1799 and speedily rose to blgh rank In bis profession. His strons 
FederallBt views carried blm into tbe Rbode Island legislatare in UlL. 
In 1815 be waa appointed cUef justice of tbo Rbode Island supreme court, 
and from 1815 to 1825 be beld tbe cbair of oratory and belles lettres in 
Brown University. In tbo last-njimed year be was olocted to Congreas 
and served continuously tbere until 1835. His most famous speecb waa 
delivei^d tn roply to Jebn Randolpb, wbo had appUad the claasic pbnuHk 
" Delenda est Carthago/* to New Bngland. Burgee's scathing, indignant 
oratory, abounding in the sharpest sarcasm, was too much for Randolph to 
endure, and be left tbe hall of tbe Repreaentativea hurriedly and never 
spoke there afterward. Burges, after an unsuccessful endeavor lor tbo 
govemorsbip of Rhode Island in 1836, resumed Ua profeaaional praotloo 
and died in Providence, October 13, 1853. He published various orations 
and spoeciwB, " Tbo Battle of Lake Ebie " (18S9), and aoTeral poems. 

REBUKE TO RANDOLPH 

[A subject was now under discussion, of vital importance to tbe Union -^ 
the tariff. Mr. Burges having observed, in tbo course of aa argtnnont on 
tbe amendment to the bill then under consideration, that there was a dis- 
position among some gentlemen to support British interests, in prefer- 
once to Amerioan, Ifr. Randolph rooe and intermptod him, saTiai; 
" This hatred of aliens, sir, is the undecayed spirit which called forth tbe 
proposition to enact the Alien and Sedition Law: I advise ttao gantlomaai 
from Rhode Island to move a re-enactment of those laws, to prevent tbo 
impudent foreigner from rivalling the American seller. New England, — 
what is she? Sir, do you remember that appropriate 0T0lainatlon»-^ 
« Delenda wt Carthagof * "] 

DOES the gentleman mean to say, sir, New England 
must be destroyed? If so, I will remind him that 
the fall of Carthage was the precursor of the fall 
of Rome. Permit me to suggest to him to carry out the 
parallel. Further, sir, I wish it to be distinctly understood 
that I am not bound by any rules to argue against Bedlam, 
but, when I hear anything^ rfl.tional in the hallucinations of 
the gentleman I will answer them. 
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[The Speaker interpoeed^ and Mr. Burges resumed his seat^ 
Baying, " Perhaps it is better, sir, that I should not go on," 
The next day he continued his speech on the proposed 
amendment. He embraced this opportunity to refute the 
assertion made by Mr. Randolph a few days previous in his 
remarks on the same subject] 

This attempt to destroy all, yes, all protection of New 
England labor, skill, and capital, has, by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Eandolph] , being justified by a public declara- 
tion made by him, in his place on this floor, that the whole, 
capital of New England originated in a robbery; a robbery 
committed more tiian forty years ago, and committed, too, on. 
the oflScers and soldiers of the revolutionary army. If it were 
a fact, what punishment is due to those who perpetrated the 
felony? If by force, the gallows; if by fraud, the loss of 
ears, and the pillory. If it be not true, what is merited by 
him who has, knowing all the truth, made the accusation? 
The pmnshment, sir, he merits, which would have alighted 
on biTn in that community where it was first enacted: " Thou 
fihalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor." What 
waa that? Lex talionisy "an eye for an eye." He who 
would, by fake aecnsation, peril the life or limb of another, 
did liiereby place kk own life and limbs in the same jeopardy. 
Let judgment pass to another audit. 

** Nor wbJtt to obltrion better were reeifrned, 
Be bung on higb to poison lialf manJUnd." 

In the Revolutionary war all who were Whigs and patriots^ 
all who were not Tories and enemies to their eovsitry, con- 
tended for the independence of the United States^ and united 
their whole mieans in the public service. When the war waa 
finished, halancee were due, some ittCffe, somfO lose, to the sev'- 
eral Statea. Balances were also dae to many individuate 
who had furnished supplies. To tiie ssemj a debt of geatitude 
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was due which the world has not wealth enough to pay, and 
the United States owed them, moreover, a great amount of 
arrears of pay, for subsistence, and for depreciation of that 
currency in which they had for several years of the war 
received their wages. To all the soldiers who had continued 
in service from 1780 until the army was disbanded, a bounty 
was due; and all the officers who had served from the same 
date until the same period were entitled to receive half the 
* amount of their monthly pay during the whole term of their 
natural lives. 

In lieu of this half pay. Congress, after the close of the war, 
promised to pay all such officers five years' full pay in hand, 
in money or security, bearing a yearly interest of six per 
cent. So soon as it could be effected, all those several cred- 
itors received from the United States, by officers for that pur- 
ppse by Congress appointed, certain certificates of the sev- 
eral sums due to each individual creditor. These certificates 
were issued, in the different States, to the creditors of the 
United States, belonging to such States; and were payable to 
the person or States to whom the same were due; or to bearer, 
oxi demand, with interest. These certificates were the evi- 
dences of the amount of the domestic debt of the United 
States to each of the States and to each individual in such 
States. They drew interest by their tenor, and were payable 
on demand to whomsoever might be the bearer of them. 
They were, and were intended to be, a circulating medium. 
Hftd the United States been in funds for the payment of them, 
or of the interest, the medium would, in the absence of gold 
and silver, as was then the condition of the United States, 
have been equal to that currency. It would have been equal 
to the present United States bank paper, or to the United 
States stocks. The mfckm was without funds and then 
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•utterly insolvent. This medium, like the emissions of Conti- 
nental paper bills, fell much below par. 

It nevertheless continued to circulate, and was, as Conti- 
nental bills had been before they become of no value, a 
medium of exchange. Men went to market with it, as with 
other paper bills with which they had been accustomed to go 
to market. The medium had a market value, as well known, 
though much below it, as the market value of silver and gold. 
Like the old Continental or the treasury notes of the last war, 
or the bank paper, at that period, of all the banks in the coun- 
try, excepting New England, it passed from hand to hand 
by delivery: being payable to bearer, no written transfer was 
required, and, the market value being generally known, every 
person who passed it away, and every man who received it^ 
knew at what price it was so passed, and governed himself 
accordingly. If one man owed for goods received, or wished ' 
to purchase goods at the market, to the amount of one hun- 
dred dollars, and these certificates, then a circulating medium, 
were at fifty cents for a dollar, he sent two hundred dollars to 
his creditor or to the market. If they were at twenty-five 
cents he sent four hundred dollars; if at twelve and a half 
cents, eight hundred dollars. 

This, sir, coi^tituted the greatest part of the buying and 
selling done in the market. What color had the gentleman 
to call such a transaction robbery? Was it less fair and hon-' 
est than dealing in any other medium ? — ^in ContinentJal bills, 
while they were current ? — in treasury notes, twenty per cent 
below par, as they were in the last war? — ^in the depreciated 
paper of any established — legally established — ^bank? Are 
not all of this description of paper subjected to this diflSiculty 
at different distances from the office of discount and payment ? 

Why, the whole paper medium of the world is at a discount 
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at any commercially calculated distance from the place of pay- 
ment, imless prevented by the accidents of trade. When I 
am at ProYidenjce^ is not a note, bill, or bond of any stock 
payable in Providence worth more to me than if payable at 
Boston, or Kew York, or Philadelphia, or Baltimore, unless 
I want money at either of these cities i This, sir, creates an 
exchange, and puts all the paper credit at a discount or a 
premium in the whole ccHnmercial world. Is it a felony to 
deal in it, because depreciated or appreciated i No : not, sir, 
if you pay the market value for it 

These two circumstances, distance of the place of pay- 
ment, and the uncertainty of the solvency of the debtor, — ^the 
one or the other, and often both, — place all that part of the 
circulating medium of the world at some rate of diac(>unt| 
and render almost all exchanges a kind of barter, to be 
managed by a price current, and not by a money transaetiom 
Even gold and silver vary in exchangeable value, and it is only 
the minor o]perations of trade which are governed by entire 
reference to the standard value of coin, either gold or silver. 
These two solid mediums have an exchange, one against the 
other, and, in all great transactions, must be govemed, not 
by the laws of the mint, but by those of commerce, bargain, 
and convention. 

What medium, then, shaU he use? What shall be done by 
the gentleman too pure to deal in any depreciating medium } 
What shall be done when his hard-money system utterly, 
in principle, fails him ? Turn anchorite. Deal only in bacon, 
beans, and tobacco. Heire, too, the curse of commerce will 
meet him; and the want of an eternal standard value, by the 
changing market value of lus glorious staples^ will leave him 
to the necessary bai^aining and higgling of trade, Uke any 
mere honest man of this world. 
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Is it robbery, sir, is it robbery, to deal in anything depre- 
dated in market value below its original cost? May we not 
buy that to-day which cost less than it would yesterday? 
Then^ sir^ whatever falls in price must forever remain unsold, 
unused, unransomed, and perish on the hands of the first pro- 
ducer. The pressure of want must never recall retiring 
demand by a diminution of price; but all who did not, because 
they could not, sell at the top of the market, must never sell 
at any other grade; and all who did not buy, because they 
could not, at the most costly price, are condemned to perish 
for want of goods which are perishing for want of purchasers. 
This, then, is the hard-money government of the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The revolutionary soldiers passed off their certificates at the 
market because they had no other means of purchase; and 
those in New England who had bread, meat, drink, and cloth- 
ing received these certificates at the market value because 
they could get no better medium for payment. These certifi- 
cates found the readiest market and the best price among 
those people wiio had most regard ior their country and most 
confidence in public faith and public justice. Men who knew 
that the United States were insolvent, as all did, and believed 
them to be knaves, as some did, would not touch a certificate 
sooner than a Continental dollar, worth then not one cent. 
Men who were patriots, and honest themselves, and had the 
best reason (a good conscience of their own) to think other 
men so, would not leave the soldier to perish because he had 
nothing to pay for his bread but the proof of his services, and 
the plighted faith of a nation of patriots and heroes. Was 
this, sir, robbery? — felony against the valor which, steeped 
in blood, had won this country? 

Then, sir, the purest deeds are profligacy, things sacred are 
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profane, and demons shall riot in the spoils of redemption. 
It is true the disbanded army received nowhere relief so read- 
ily as in New England. Virginia, as the gentleman says, did 
not receive their depreciated money. Not because Virginia 
had not other paper money to give for it. That the soldiers 
did not want. All paper money was alike to them. They had 
been ruined by it. Their own certificates — ^the price of their 
scars and unclosed wounds — ^were in their hands, — ^the best 
paper money then in circulation. They wanted bread. Vir- 
ginia was then the land of corn; the very Egypt of the United 
States. They did not buy. They chose to keep their wheat 
in their storehouses rather than put soldiers' depreciated cer- 
tificates, a kind of old Continental money, as they said, in their 
pockets. With Washington, like the pious patriarch preach- 
ing righteousness to antediluvian sinners, even with him 
preaching patriotism and public faith, they would not believe 
— not barter bread and relieve hunger — no, not of a sol- 
dier — ^for any such consideration. 

When this government was established; when this nation 
redeemed their high pledges by funding and providing for 
that medium which patriots alone had with that hope received, 
or patriotic soldiers who were able to do so had retained, then 
public justice did — as future mercy will do — reward all who, 
with faith in her high integrity, had fed the hungry and 
clothed the naked. 

Here is the deep fountain of the gentleman's abounding 
anathema against New England. They began the Revolu- 
tion; they relieved the army who conquered the colonies from 
the European nation, and gave the American people their 
independence; they received from this government, by the 
funding system, the recompense of their patriotism and pub- 
lie confidence. These are injuries too high to be forgiven 
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Uy one who lias no goods but others' ills — no evils but others' 
goods. 

" This government/' says the gentleman, " was by the con- 
stitution made a hard-money government because that con- 
stitution gave them the power to 'coin money.'" 

New England has made it a paper-money, cotton-spinning 
government. New England, sir, although not entitled to 
the honor of having introduced the banking system, is yet 
entitled to the credit of never having departed from the prin- 
ciples of that system by refusing to redeem her bills with 
silver or gold. The government, by establishing the fund- 
ing system, established the great banking principle in the 
•*2 country. All these sons of Mammon, who look on gold and 
silver as the only true riches, will regard as the enemies of all 
righteousness all those prudent statesmen who consider 
money as merely the great circulating machine in the produc- 
tion of their country. It therefore becomes highly impor- 
tant to furnish so necessary and costly a machine at the least 
practicable expenditure of labor and capital. 

Every nation must be supplied with this circulating medium 
in amount equal, and somewhat more than equal, to all ita 
exchanges necessarily to be made at any one given timeu 
The same medium, or part of the whole, may operate different 
exchanges at different times: but there must at all times be 
in the nation an amount equal to the amount of exchanges 
in operation at any one and the same time. This medium 
may be all money, or what the laws have adjudged to be as 

money. 

It, however, in all trading nations, or, which is the same 
thing, in all rich nations, does consist of several other parts. 
All the stocks representing national debts are one part of this 
medium. All the stocks representing the debts and capital 
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of all incorporated companies are a second part. All the 
paper representing all the debts of individuals and unincor- 
porated trading companies is a third part of this medium of 
circulation. The whole money, or what by law is adjudged 
to be as money, makes up the fourth and last part of this 
great machine of circulation, sustaining and keeping in full 
work all the money production of any country. This money 
was iinciently, in most nations, gold and silver. The modem 
invention of banking is thought to be an improvement. 

If the money circulating medium of this nation be, as prob- 
ably it is, $50,000,000, the cost of furnishing that amount 
must be equal to that sum. The yearly cost must be 
whatever the market interest may be in the whole country. 
To this must be added the amount yearly consumed by the 
wear of all the metallic pieces, whether gold, silver, or cop- 
per, of which such money is fabricated. This may be three 
per cent. The very great cost of transporting such a weight 
of money to make all the ready exchanges of the immense 
trade of our country cannot readily be appreciated or even 
conceived by men accustomed to the accommodation of 
bank bills for all such exchanges. Six per cent per annum 
would not be a high charge for this cost. The whole expenee 
would be, per annum, fifteen per cent at the least, and in the 
whole amount, $7,500,000. 

If the banking system be, as it is, substituted for this hard* 
money circulation, what will be saved? The whole success 
depends on one principle. If men receive bank bills because 
they believe they may, whenever they call for it, at the bank, 
receive, for such bills, their amount in silver or gold, they 
will never go for such exchange until they want the siItot 
and gold for some purpose for which the bank bills cannet 
be used. How often this may be cannot, a prioriy be stated. 
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Experience has solved the questioiL It has been found 
that not more than one dollar in eight will usually be wanted 
for any such purpose. If, therefore, an amount, in gold and 
silver, equal to the one-eighth part of the circulating money 
medium be kept in the vaults of banks, it will answer all 
calls for specie in exchange for bank bills. With a money 
circulating medium in your country equal to $50,000,000, 
you must keep in your vaults $6,250,000 in silver and gold. 
The yearly interest of this, at six per cent, is $373,000. 

If your banking houses and all other implements of trade 
cost a like sum per annum, or $373,000 ; then the whole cost, 
annually, of your money medium, will be $746,000. The 
whole saving to the nation equals $6,754,000. That is the 
hard-money government of the gentleman from Virginia, sus- 
tained by the tobacco-planting and slave-labored culture of 
Roanoke. This the banking and cotton-spinning government 
of New England, sustained by the free-labored com and wool 
culture, and the manufacturing skill of the North, the West, 
and the East. 

Which is most productive of national wealth, comfort, and 
independence has been abundantly demonstrated; that each 
is equally honest and constitutional no man who ever looked 
into the world, or up toward heaven, or into his own heart, — 
the gentleman alone, always excepted, — ^will have any cause 
ever to doubt. 

One objection more made by the gentleman to banking, and 
I leave him to his own mercy. He has charged the banks 
in New England with the whole moral guilt of h^n) who 
lately, by fraud and peculation, possessed himself of the funds 
of a certain bank in Yiiginia. He has quoted the great oanon 
of the Redeemer, "Lead us not into temptation." 

Thus stands his argument: had not Kew England invented 
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and brought into nse the banking system, this Virginia banK 
would never have existed ; and therefore his friend the cash- 
ier would not have been trusted, or tempted, or have trans- 
gressed. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Randolph], seems to 
have — and what can be more natural — ^a great sympathy for 
all but honest men. Sir, had God never given thee aught 
that is thine own, he need never have said unto thee, " Thou 
shalt not covet aught that is thy neighbor's." The gentleman 
has discovered a new mode of preventing crimes: destroy all 
property, and you lay the axe to the very root of all trans- 
gpeflsion. Not so, robbery, defrauded of his spoil, and changed 
to hungry, lean, gaunt murder, would still plunder, for blood, 
when nothing else was left to be plundered. 

To justify the Virginia cashier, the gentleman lays the sin 
at the door of New England. They tempted, and but for 
this temptation he had now been a pure, prosperous, and high- 
minded gentleman. This apology is not new in any other 
respect than in its application. He must have drawn it 
from a book written in the second century by a Jewish rabbi 
who calls himself Ben Mammon. The title of this labored 
work is, "An Apology for Iscariot.'' The whole argument 
may be thus shortly stated. "The Nazarenes," says this 
Hebrew doctor, " accuse this man, Iscariot, without cause. 
Nay, they themselves were the authors of their own calamity, 
Jesus himself made Iscariot the purser of the whole family, 
and, by putting money into his hands, tempted and seduced 
him into avarice and covetousness. If this had not been done, 
this much-injured man never would have delivered up his 
master to the high priest or sold him for thirty pieces of 
silver." 

"It is also manifest," continues the rabbi, "that had the 
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Nazarene continued at home, where he ought to have con- 
tinued, and in his carpenter's shop, and at his own trade, he 
never would have appointed Iscariot for his purser, nor ever 
have been betrayed by him. 

" Iscariot was therefore a just man, and has been grossly 
libelled by Matthew the publican, who wrote the story. The 
guilt of this man's blood, who hanged himself, and of the 
innocent blood, as he says, of his master, is on the head of 
Jesus himself, the founder of the Christian sect." 

Thus, sir, Ben Mammon justified Iscariot and blasphemed 
Jesus; and thus, too, the gentleman from Virginia justifies 
his honest friend, the cashier; and calumniates the whole labor, 
capital, morals, and piety of New England; and thus, too, 
mutatis mutandis, would he have placed a diadem on the 
murderous temples of Barrabas and planted a crown of thorns 
on the head of him who redeemed the world. 

Whence all this abuse of New England, this misrepresen- 
tation of the North and the West? It is, sir, because they, 
and all the patriots in the nation, would pursue a policy cal- 
culated to secure and perpetuate the national independence of 
Great Britain. It is because they are opposed by another 
policy, which, by its entire, and by every part of its operation, 
will inevitably bring the American people into a condition; 
of dependence on Great Britain less profitable and not more 
to our honor than the condition of colonies. 

I cannot, I would not look into the secrets of men's hearts; 
but the nation will examine the nature and tendencies of 
the American and the anti- American systems; and they can 
understand the arguments offered in support of each plan of 
national policy; and they, too, can read and will understand 
the histories of all public men and of those two systems of 
national policy* Do we, as it has been insinuated, support the 
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Ameriean policy in wrong and for the injury and damage 
of Old £i)g]and? I do not; those with whom I have th« 
honor to aet do not puisne this ccnree, Ko*^ eir, 

" Not that I love England leae. 
But tlMit I love my country more." 

Who, sir, would wroi^; who would reduce ike wealth, the 
power of Esgknd? Who, without a glorioua national pride, 
can look to that as to our mother country? It is the laud of 
comfort, accommodation, and wealth; of science and Htera- 
ture; song, sentiment, heroic Talor, and deep/ yarioua, polit- 
ical philosophy. Who is not proud that our fathers were 
the compeers of Wolfe; that Burke and Chatham, spoke our 
mother tongue ? Who does not look for the most prosperous eras 
in the woarld when English blood shall WHrm the human bosom 
over the habitable breadth of every zone: when Euglish liter- 
ature shall Gome under the eye of the whole world: EngliBli 
intellectual wealth enrich every clime; and the mannrais, 
morals, and religion of us and our parent conntry spread 
civilization undesf the whole star-lighted heaven; and, in the 
very language of our deliberations, the hallowed voice of daily 
prayer shall arise to God throughout every longitude of the 
Sim's whole race. 

I would follow the course of ordinary experienee; render 
the child independent of the parent; and from the resoureea 
of his own industry, skill, and prudence, rich, influential, and 
pow«fal among natiosiB. Then, if tiae period of age and 
ijo&nmtf^ shall, — as God send it may never, — but if it shall 
come, then, sir, the venerated parent shall And shelter behind 
the strong right hand of her powerful descendant . . . 

The policy of the gentleman from Virginia calls him to 
a course of legislation resulting in t£e entire destruction of 
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tme pert of this Union. Oppress Kew England until die shall 
be compelled to remove her manvf actvring labor and capital 
to the r^ons of iron, wool, and gram; and nearer to those of 
rice and cotton. Oppress ^N'ew England nntil she shall be 
compelled to remove her commercial labor and capital to New 
York, Norfolk, Charleston, and Savannah. 

Finally, oppress that proscribed region until she shall be 
compelled to remove her agricultural labor and capital — her 
agricultural capital? No, she cannot remove that. Oppress 
and compel her, nevertheless, to remove her agricultural labor 
to the far-off west; and there people the savage valley and 
cultivate the de^ wild^nness of the Oregon. She must, 
indeed, leave h^ agricultural capital; her peopled fields; her 
hills with culture carried to their tops ; her broad, deep bays ; 
her wide, transparent lakes, long, winding rivers, and many 
waterfalls; her delightful villages, flourishing towns, and 
wealthy cities^ She must leave this land, bought by the 
treasure, subdued by the toil, defended by the valor of men, 
vigorous, athletic, and intrepid; men, god-like in all making 
man resemble the moral image of his Maker; a land endeared, 
oh ! how deeply endeared, because shared with women pure 
as the snows of their native mountains; bright, lofty, and over- 
awing as the clear, circumambient heavens, over their 
heads; and yet lovely as the fresh opening bosom of their own 
Uushing and blooming June. 

**Mine own romantic country,^ must we leave thee? Beau- 
tiful patrimony of the wise and good; enriched from the 
economy and ornamented by the \hhor and perseverance of 
two hundred years! Must we leave thee, venerable heritage 
of ancient justice and pristine faith ? And, God of our fathers ! 
must we leave thee to the demagogues who have deceived 
and traitorously sold us i We must leave thee to them, and 
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to the remnants of the Penobscots, the Pequods, the Mohicans, 
and Narragansetts; that they may lure back the far-retired 
bear from the distant forest, again to inhabit in the young 
wilderness, growing up in our flourishing cornfields and rich 
meadows, and spreading, with briers and brambles, over our 
most "pleasant places." 

AH this shall come to pass, to the intent that New Eng- 
land may again become a lair for wild beasts and a hunting- 
ground for savages. The graves of our parents will be pol- 
luted, and the place made holy by the first footsteps of our 
Pilgrim forefathers become profaned by the midnight orgies 
of barbarous incantation. The evening wolf shall again howl 
on our hills, and the echo of his yell mingle once more with 
the sound of our waterfalls. The sanctuaries of God shall be 
made desolate. Where now a whole people congregate in 
thanksgiving for the benefactions of time, and in humble sup- 
plication for the mercies of eternity, there those very houses 
shall then be left without a tenant. The owl, at noon-day, 
may roost on the high altar of devotion, and the '' fox look out 
at the window " on the utter solitude of a New England 
Babbath. 

New England shall indeed, under this proscribing policy, 
be what Switzerland was under that of France. New Eng- 
land, which, like Switzerland, is the eagle-nest of freedom; 
New England, where, as in Switzerland, the cradle of infant 
liberty " was rocked by whirlwinds in their rage; " New 
England shall, as Switzerland was, in truth be "the immo- 
lated victim where nothing but the skin remains unconsumed 
by the sacrifice;'* New England, as Switzerland had, shall 
have "nothing left but her rocks, her ruins, and her dem- 
agogues.'' 

The mind, sir/ capable isf coite^iving a prdject of mischief 
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SO gigantic must have been early schooled and deeply imbued 
with all the great principles of moral evil. 

What, then, sir, shall we say of a spirit regarding this 
event as a "consummation devoutly to be wished?" — a spirit 
without one attribute or one hope of the pure in heart; a 
spirit which begins and ends everything, not with prayer, but 
with imprecation; a spirit which blots from the great canon 
of petition, "Give us this day our daily bread;" that, fore- 
going bodily nutriment, he may attain to a higher relish for 
that unmingled food, prepared and served up to a soul " hun- 
gering and thirsting after wickedness;" a spirit which, at 
every rising sun, exclaims, ^^Hodie! hodie! Carthago 
delenda ! " " To-day, to-day! let New England be destroyed! " 

Sir, divine Providence takes care of his own universe. Moral 
monsters cannot propagate. Impotent of everything but 
malevolence of purpose, they can no otherwise multiply mis- 
eries than by blaspheming all that is pure, and prosi)erou3, 
and happy. Could demon propagate demon, the universe 
might become a pandemonium; but I rejoice that the Father 
of Lies can never become the father of liars. One " adversary 
of God and man" is enough for one universe. Too much! 
Oh! how much too much for one nation. 
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GEORGE CANNING, a distinguished English orator and politician, was 
bom fn London, April 11, 1770, and received his untyeraitj tndnlns 
at Clirist Church College, Oxford. He entered Parliament in 1774 as a 
member for Newport and a supporter of Pitt, receiTing from the latter 
a posKien as under-secretary of state two years later. To the "Anti- 
Jacobin," a series of brilliant and witty political satires isbued from 1799 
to 1801, he with Ellis, Pitt, and others contributed; his best remembered 
contributions being *' The Needy Knife-Grinder " and " The Uniyersity of 
Gottingen," which survive in numberless readiag-books and mlholosles. 
In Pitt's last cabinet Canning was secretary of the navy, and during the 
Portland ministry he was secretary of foreign affairs. While member for 
Liverpool in the House of Commons tn 1812 he spoke in behalf of 
Catholic emancipation, by this time inclining more towards liberal political 
principles, and four yesrs later presided over the board of eontroL Can* 
ning succeeded Lord Castlereagh in 1822 as secretary of foreign aftairs and 
et that tteie infused some liberal spirit Inte Lord liverpoors caUmet. H0 
died at Chiswick, August 8, 1827. After the death of Fox, Canning was the 
foremost speaker in the House of CommonB, but his elaborate rhetorleal 
eloQuence appesiv to have given many of his hearers an impression of bis 
insincerity. This Impresrion, however, on the testimony of those who 
know him best, seems to have been erroneoua. His poems wsere publishad 
in 1827, and his speeches, edited by Thierry, in six volumes, appeared is 
1828. 
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[England had been for nearly two centuries the ally and protector of 
Portugal and was bound to defend her when attacked. 

In 1826 a body of absolutists, headed by the Queen Dowager and the 
Marquess of Chaves, attempted to destroy the existing Portuguese govern- 
ment, which had been founded on the basis of constitutional liberty. This 
government had been acknowledged by England, France, Austria, and 
Russia. It was, however, obnoxious to Ferdinand, King of Spain; and 
Portugal was invaded from the Spanish territory by large bodies of 
Portuguese absolutists, who had been there organized with the connivance, 
if not the direct aid, of the Spanish government. 

The Portuguese government now demanded the assistance of ESngland. 
Five thousand troops were therefore instantly ordered to Lisbon, and 
Mr. Canning came forward in this speech to explain the reasons of his 
prompt intervention. This speech, delivered in the House of Commons 
December 12, 1826, is considered the masterpiece of his eloquence.] 
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MR. SPEAKER, — lu proposing to the House of Com- 
mons to acknowledge, by an humble and dutiful 
address, his Majesty's most gneious message, and to 
reply to it in terms which will be, in effect, an echo of the 
sentiments and a fulfillment of the anticipationfi of that mes- 
flage, I feel that, however confident I may be in the justice, 
and however clear as to the policy, of the measures therein 
announced, it becomes me, as a British minifrter recommend- 
ing to Parliament any step which may approximate this coun- 
try even to the hazard of a war, while I eiqilain the grounds 
of that {proposal, to accompany my explanation with expre^ 
aions of regret. 

I can assure the House that theie is not within its walls 
any aet of men nK>re deeply convinced than his Majesty's min- 
isters — nor any individual more intimately persuaded than 
he who has now the honor of addressing you — of the vital 
importance of the continuance of peace to this country and to 
the worid. 

So strongly am I impressed with this opinion — and for 
reasoBfi of which I will put the House mcve fully in poasepiion 
before I sit down — that I declare there is no question of 
doubtful or controverted policy — no opportunity of present 
natioaial advantage — no precantioin against remote difficulty 
— which I would not glady comproonise, pass over, or adjourn, 
rather than call on Parliament to sanction, at this moment, 
any measure which had a tendency to involve the country in 
war. 

But at the same time, sir, I feel that which has been felt, 
in the best times of Englidi history, by the best statesmen of 
tlda country, and by the Parliamenta by whom those statesmen 
were supported — I feel that there are two causes, and but 
two cauaea, which cannot be either oomproimided, passed over, 
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:or adjourned. These causes are, adherence to the national 
^faith and regard for the national honor. 

Sir, if I did not consider both these causes as involved in 
the proposition which I have this day to make to you, I should 
not address the House, as I now do, in the full and entire 
confidence that the gracious communication of his Majesty will 
be met by the House with the concurrence of which his 
Majesty has declared his expectation. 

In order to bring the matter which I have to submit to you 
under the cognizance of the House in the shortest and clear- 
est manner, I beg leave to state it, in the first instance, divested 
of any collateral considerations. It is a case of law and of 
fact: of national law on the one hand, and of notorious fact 
on the other; such as it must be, in my opinion, as impossible 
for Parliament as it was for the government to regard in 
any but one light, or to come to any but one conclusion 
upon it. 

Among the alliances by which, at different periods of our 
history, this country has been connected with the other nations 
of Europe, none is so ancient in origin and so precise in obli- 
gation — none has continued so long and been observed so 
faithfully — of none is the memory so intimately interwoven 
with the most brilliant records of our triumphs, as that by 
which Great Britain is connected with Portugal. 

It dates back to distant centuries; it has survived an end- 
less variety of fortunes. Anterior in existence to the accession 
of the house of Braganza to the throne of Portugal, it 
derived, however, fresh vigor from that event; and never, 
from that epoch to the present hour, has the independent 
monarchy of Portugal ceased to be nurtured by the friendship 
of Great Britain. 

This alliance has never been seriously interrupted; but it 
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Has been renewed by repeated sanctions. It has been main- 
tained under difficulties by which the fidelity of other alli- 
ances were shaken, and has been vindicated in fields of blood 
and of glory. 

That the alliance with Portugal has been always unquali- 
fiedly advantageous to this country — that it has not been 
sometimes inconvenient and sometimes burdensome — I am 
not bound or prepared to maintain. But no British states- 
man, so far as I know, has ever suggested the expediency of 
shaking it off; and it is assuredly not at a moment of need that 
honor and what I may be allowed to call national sympathy 
would permit us to weigh with an over-scrupulous exact- 
ness the amount of difficulties and dangers attendant upon 
its faithful and steadfast observance. What feelings of 
Ziational honor would forbid is forbidden alike by the plain 
(dictates of national faith. 

It is not at distant periods of history and in bygone ages 
(Only that the traces of the union between Great Britain and 
Portugal are to be found. In the last compact of modem 
Europe, the compact which forms the basis of its present inter- 
national law — I mean the treaty of Vienna of 1815 — this 
country, with its eyes open to the possible inconveniences of 
the connection, but with a memory awake to its past benefits, 
solemnly renewed the previously existing obligations of alli- 
ance and amity with Portugal. I will take leave to read to 
the House the third article of the treaty concluded at Vienna, 
in 1815, between Great Britain on the one hand, and Portugal 
on the other. It is couched in the following terms: 

" The treaty of alliance, concluded at Eio de Janeiro, on 
Ihe 19th of February, 1810, being founded on circumstances 
hi a temporary nature which have happily ceased to exist, the 
i8id treaty is hereby declared to be void in all its parts, and of 
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Ho effect; witliout prejudice, however, to the ancient treatieB 
of alliance, friendship, and guarantee, which haTe so long and 
60 faappilj subsisted between the two Crowns, and which are 
hereby renewed by the high contracting parties and acknowl- 
edged to be of full force and effect." 

In order to appreciate the force of this stipulation — recent 
m point of time, recent, also, in the sanction of Parliament — 
the House will perhaps allow me to explain shortly the cir- 
cumstances in reference to which it was contracted. 

In the year 1807, when, upon the declaration of Bona- 
parte that the house Bragan^a had ceased to reign, the King 
of Portugal, by the advice of Great Britain, was induced to 
set sail for the Brazils; almost at the very moment of his most 
faithful Majesty's embarkation, a secret convention was 
Rgned between his Majesty and the King of Portugal, stip- 
ulating that, in the event of his most faithful Majesty's estab- 
lishing the seat of his government in Brazil, Great Britain 
would never acknowledge any other dynasty than that of the 
house of Braganza on the throne of Portugal. 

That convention, I say, was contemporaneous with the 
migration to the Brazils; a step of great importance at the 
time, as removing from the grasp of Bonaparte the sovereign 
family of Braganza. Afterward, in the year 1810, when the 
seat of the King of Portugal's government was established at 
Rio de Janeiro, and when it seemed probable, in the then 
apparently hopeless condition of the affairs of Europe, that it 
was likely long to continue there, the secret convention of 
1807, of which the main object was accomplished by the fact 
of the emigration to Brazil, was abrogated, and a new and 
public treaty was concluded, into which was transferred the 
stipulation of 1807, binding Great Britain, so long as his 
faithful Majesty should be compelled to reside in Brazil, no* 
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to acknowledge any other sovereign of Portugal than a mem- 
ber of the house of Bragaiiza. That stipulation, which had 
hitherto been secret, thus became patent, and part of the 
known law of nations. 

In the year 1814, in consequence of the happy conclusion 
of the war, the option was afforded to the King of Portugal 
of returning to his European dominions. It was then felt 
that, as the necessity of his most faithful Majesty's absence 
from Portugal had ceased, the ground for the obligation origi- 
nally contracted in the secret convention of 1807, and after- 
ward transferred to the patent treaty of 1810, was removed. 
The treaty of 1810 was therefore annulled at the Congress 
of Vienna, and, in lieu of the stipulation not to acknowledge 
any other sovereign of Portugal than a member of the house 
of Braganza, was substituted that which I have just read to 
the House. 

Annulling the treaty of 1810, the treaty of Vienna renews 
and confirms (as the House will have seen) all former treaties 
between Great Britain and Portugal, describing them as 
'* ancient treaties of alliance, friendship, and guarantee ; " as 
having " long and happily subsisted between the two Crowns; " 
and as being allowed, by the two high contracting partiee, to 
remain " in full force and effect." 

What, then, is the force — what is the effect of those 
ancient treaties? I am prepared to show to the House what 
it is. But before I do so I must say that if all the treaties 
to which this article of the treaty of Vienna refers had per- 
ished by some convulsion of nature, or had by some extra- 
ordinary accident been consigned to total oblivion, still it 
would be impossible not to admit, as an incontestable infer- 
ence from this article of the treaty of Vienna alone, that in a 
moral point of view there is inomnbent on Great Britain 
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a decided obligatian to act as the effectual defender of 
Portugal. 

If I could not show the letter of a single antecedent stip- 
ulation I should still contend that a solemn admission, only 
ten years old, of the existence at that time of " treaties of alli- 
ance, friendship, and guarantee,'' held Great Britain to the 
discharge of the obligations which that very description 
implies. But fortunately there is no such difficulty in speci- 
fying the nature of those obligations. All of the preceding 
treaties exist; all of them are of easy reference, all of 
them are known to this country, to Spain, to every nation of 
the civilized world. They are so numerous, and their gen- 
eral result is so uniform, that it may be sufficient to select only 
two of them to show the nature of all. 

The first to which I shall advert is the treaty of 1661, which 
was concluded at the time of the marriage of Charles the 
Second with the Infanta of Portugal. After reciting the 
marriage, and making over to Great Britain, in consequence of 
that marriage, first, a considerable sum of money, and, sec- 
ondly; several important places, some of which, as Tangier, 
we no longer possess; but others of which, as Bombay, still 
belong to this country, the treaty runs thus: 

" In consideration of all which grants, so much to the ben- 
efit of the King of Great Britain and his subjects in general, 
and of the delivery of those important places to his said Maj- 
esty and his heirs forever, etc., the King of Great Britain does 
profess and declare, with the consent and advice of his coun- 
cil, that he will take the interests of Portugal and all its 
dominions to heart, defending the same with his utmost power 
by sea and land, even as England itself." 

It then proceeds to specify the succors to be sent, and the 
manner of sending them. 

I come next to the treaty of 1703, a treaty of alliance con- 
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tempoiuneous with the Methuen treaty, which has regulated, 
for upward of a century, the commeTcial relations of the two 
countries. The treaty of 1703 was a tripartite engagement 
between the States-General of Holland, England, and Portu- 
gal. The second article of that treaty sets forth that — 

" If ever it shall happen that the Kings of Spain and France, 
either the present or the future, that both of them together, 
or either of them separately, shall make war, or give occa- 
sion to suspect that they intend to make war upon the king- 
dom of Portugal, either on the continent of Europe or on its 
dominions beyond the seas; her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain, and the lords the States-General, shall use their 
friendly offices with the said Kings, or either of them, in order 
to persuade them to observe the terms of peace toward Por- 
tugal, and not to make war upon it.'' 

The third article declares — 

"That in the event of these good offices not proving suc- 
cessful, but altogether ineffectual, so that war should be made 
by the aforesaid Kings, or by either of them, upon Portugal, 
the above-mentioned powers of Great Britain and Holland 
shall make war with all their force upon the aforesaid Kings 
or King who shall carry hostile arms into Portugal; and 
toward that war which shall be carried on in Europe they shall 
supply twelve thousand men, whom they shall arm and pay, 
as well when in quarters as in action; and the said high allies 
shall be obliged to keep that number of men complete, by 
recruiting it from time to time at their own expense.'' 

I am aware, indeed, that with respect to either of the treaties 
which I have quoted it is possible to raise a question — 
whether variation of circumstances or change of times may 
not have somewhat relaxed its obligations. The treaty of 
1661, it might be said, was so loose and prodigal in the word- 
ing, it is so unreasonable, so wholly out of nature, that 
any one country should be expected to defend another, " even 
as itseK ; " such stipulations are of so exaggerated a character, 
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as to reeemblc eSusionfi of feeling rather than enuna^tMHis 
of deliberate compact. 

Again, with respect to the treaty of 1703, if the eaae rested 
on that treaty alone, a question might be raised wheth^ or 
not, when one of the contracting parties — Holland — had 
since so changed her relations with Portugal as to consider 
. her obligations under the treaty of 1703 as obsolete — ^whether 
or not, I say, under such circumstances, the obligation on the 
remaining party be not likewise Yoid. I should not hesitate 
to answer both these objections in the negative. 

But without entering into such a controversy it is suffi- 
cient for me to say that the time and place for taking such 
objections was at the Congress at Vienna. Then and there it 
was that if you, indeed, considered these treaties as obsolete, 
you ought frankly and fearlessly to have declared them to be 
so. But then and there, with your eyes open, and in the face 
of all modem Europe, you proclaimed anew the ancient 
treaties of alliance, friendship, and guarantee, ^^so long sub- 
., sisting between the Crowns of Great Britain and Portugal,^ 
as still " acknowledged by Great Britain ^ and still " of full 
force and effect." It is not, however, on specific articles 
alone ; it is not so much, perhaps, on either of these ancient 
treaties, taken separately, as it is on the spirit and understand- 
ing of the whole body of treaties, of which the essence is con- 

- * » 

centrated and preserved in the treaty of Vienna, that we 
acknowledge in Portugal a right to look to Great Britain m 
her ally and defender. 

This, sir, being the state, morally and politieaily, of oar 

. obligations toward Portugal, it is obvious that when Portugal, 

. in apprehension of the coming storm, called on Great Britain 

for assistance, the only hestitation on our part could be — 

not whether that assistance was due, supposing the oeeadon 
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for demanding it to arifie, but simply wlether that occasion, 
in other words, whether axsus fcgderis had arisen. 

I understand, indeed, that in some quarters it has been 
imputed to his Majesty's ministers that an extraordinary delay 
intervened between the taking of the determination to give 
assistance to Portugal and the carrying of that determination 
into effect. But how stands the fact? On Sunday, the third 
of this month, we received from the Portuguese ambassador 
a direct and formal demand of assistance against a hostile 
i^gression from Spain. Our answer was, that although 
nim<H« had reached us through France his Majesty's govern- 
ment had not that accurate information — that official and 
precise intelligence of facts — on which they could properly 
found an application to Parliament. It was only on last Fri- 
day night that this precise information arrived. On Saturday 
bis Majesty's confidential servants came to a decision. On 
Sunday that decision received the sanction of his Majesty. 
On Monday it was communicated to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and this day, sir, at the hour in which I have the honDr 
of addressing you, the troops are on their march for embarka- 
tion. 

I trust, then, sir, that no unseemly delay is imputable to 
government. But undoubtedly, on the other hand, when the 
claim of Portugal for assistance, a claim clear, indeed, in 
justice, but at the same time fearfully spreading in its possi- 
ble consequences, came before us, it was the duty of his 
Majesty^s government to do nothing on hearsay. The event- 
ual force of the claim was admitted; but a thorough knowl- 
edge of facts was necessary before the compliance with that 
claim could be granted. The government here labored under 
acme disadvantage* The rumors which reached us through 
were obviously distorted, to answer partial political 
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purposes; and the intelligence through the press of France, 
though substantially correct, was, in particulars, vague and 
contradictory. A measure of grave and serious moment could 
never be founded on such authority; nor could the ministers 
come down to Parliament until they had a confident assur- 
ance that the case which they had to lay before the legislature 
was true in all its parts. 

But there was another reason which induced a necessary 
caution. In former instances when Portugal applied to this 
country for assistance the whole power of the state in Portu- 
gal was vested in the person of the monarch. The expression 
of his wish, the manifestation of his desire, the putting forth 
of his claim, was sufficient ground for immediate and decisive 
action on the part of Great Britain, supposing the casus 
foederis 'to be made out. But, on this occasion, inquiry was 
in the first place to be made whether, according to the new 
constitution of Portugal, the call upon Great Britain was 
made with the consent of all the powers and authorities com- 
petent to make it, so as to carry with it an assurance of that 
reception in Portugal for our army which the army of a 
friend and ally had a right to expect. Before a British sol- 
dier should put his foot on Portuguese ground, nay, before he 
should leave the shores of England, it was our duty to ascer- 
tain that the step taken by the Regency of Portugal was taken 
with the cordial concurrence of the legislature of that coun- 
try. It was but this morning that we received intelligence of 
the proceedings of the Chambers at Lisbon, which establishes 
the fact of such concurrence. This intelligence is contained 
in a dispatch from Sir W. A'Court, dated 29th of Novembei', 
of which I will read an extract to the House : 

" The day after the news arrived of the entry of the rebels 
into Portugal; the ministers demanded from the Chambers 
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an extension of power for the executive government, and the 
permission to apply for foreign snccors, in virtue of ancient 
treaties, in the event of their being deemed necessary. The 
deputies gave the requisite authority by acclamation; and 
an equally good spirit was manifested by the peers, who 
granted every power that the ministers could possibly require. 
They even went further, and, rising in a body from their 
seats, declared their devotion to their country, and their 
readiness to give their personal services, if necessary, to 
repel any hostile invasion. The Duke de Cadaval, president 
of the Chamber, was the first to make this declaration ; and 
the minister who described this proceeding to me said it was 
a movement worthy of the good days of Portugal I '' 

I have thus incidentally disposed of the supposed imputation 
of delay in complying with the requisition of the Portuguese 
government. The main question, however, is this: Was it 
obligatory upon us to comply with that requisition? In other 
words, had the casus foederis arisen ? In our opinion it had. * 
Bands of Portuguese rebels, armed, equipped, and trained in 
Spain, had crossed the Spanish frontier, carrying terror and 
devastation into their own country, and proclaiming sometimes 
the brother of the reigning sovereign of Portugal, sometimes 
a Spanish princess, and sometimes even Ferdinand of Spain, 
as the rightful occupant of the Portuguese throne. These 
rebels crossed the frontier, not at one point only, but at several 
points; for it is remarkable that the aggression on which the ' 
original application to Great Britain for succor was founded 
is not the aggression with reference to which that application ; ' 
has been complied with. 

The attack announced by the French newspapers was on 
the north of Portugal, in the province of Tras-os-Montes; an 
official account of which has been received by his Majesty's 
government only this day. But on Friday an account was 
received of an invasion in the south of Portugal, and of thei 
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d^ure of Villa Viciofn, a town lying on the road from the 
•outheom frontier to Lisbon. This new fact established eren 
more satisfactorily than a mere confirmation of the attack first 
complained of would have done, the systematic nature of the 
aggression of Spain against Portugal One hostile irrupti<m 
might have been made by some single corps escaping from 
their quarters — - by some body of stragglers who might have 
evaded the vigilance of Spanish authorities; and one such 
accidental and unconnected act of violence might not have 
been conclusive evidence of cognizance and design on the part 
of those authorities : but when a series of attaclcs are made 
along the whole line of a frontier it is difficult to deny that 
such multiplied instances of hostility are evidence of concerted 
aggression. 

If a single company of Spaiudi soldiers had crossed the 
frontier in hostile array, there could not^ it k j^'esumed, be a 
doubt as to the character of that invasion. Shall bodies of 
men, armed, clothed, and regimented by Spain, carry fire and 
aword into the bosom of her unofiendiug neighbor ; and shall 
it be pretended that no attack, no invasion has taken place^ 
because, forsooth, these outrages are committed against Portu- 
gal by men to whom Portugal had given birth and nurture? 
What petty quibbling would k be to say that an invasion of 
Portugal from Spaiu was not a Spanish invaaion because 
%>ain did not ewpioj her own troops, but hired meioenaries 
to effect her purpose? And what difference is it, exc^ as 
an aggravation, that the mercenaries in tibis instance were 
natives of Portugal. 

I have already stated, and I now repeat^ that it n&^er has 
been the wish or the pretension of the Btitiah government 
to interfere in the internal coneems of the Poortnguese natioa. 
Questions of that kind the Portuguese nation must settle 
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among themflelves. But if we were to admit that hordes of 
traitorous refugees from Portugal, with Spanish arms, or arms 
furnished or restored to them by Spanish authorities, in their 
hands, might put off their countiy for one purpose and jmt 
it on again for another — put it off for the purpose of attack, 
and put it on again for the purpose of impunity — if, I say, 
we were to admit this juggle, and either pretend to be deceived 
by it ourselves, or attempt to deceive Portugal, into a belief 
that there was nothing of external attack, nothing of foreign 
hostility, in such a system of aggression — such pretence and 
attempt would perhaps be only ridiculous and contemptible; 
if they did not acquire a much more serious character from 
being employed as an excuse for infidelity to ancient friend- 
ship, and as a pretext for getting rid of the positive stipula- 
tions of treaties. 

This, then, is the case which I lay before the House of Con>- 
mons. Here is, on the one hand, an undoubted pledge of 
national faith, not taken in a comer, not kept secret be- 
tween the parties, but publicly recorded among the annals 
of history, in the face of the world. Here are, on the other 
hand, undeniable acts of for^gn aggression, perpetrated, 
indeed, principally through the instrumentality of domestic 
traitors, but supported with foreign means, instigated by for- 
eign councils, and directed to foreign ends. Putting these 
facts and this pledge together, it is impossible that his Majesty 
should refuse the call that has been made upon him; nor can 
Parliament, I am convinced, refuse to enable his Majesty to 
fulfill his undoubted obligations^ I am willing to rest the 
whole question of to-night, and to call for the vote of the 
House of Commons upon this simple case, divested altogether 
of collateral circumstances from which I especially wish to 
separate it in the minds of those who hear me, and also in 
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the minds of others to whom what I now say will find its 
way. If I were to sit down this moment, without adding 
another word, I have no doubt but that I should have the 
concurrence of the House in the address which I mean to 
propose. 

When I state this, it will be obvious to the House that 
the vote for which I am about to call upon them is a vote 
for the defense of Portugal, not a vote for war against Spain. 
I beg the House to keep these two points entirely distinct in 
their consideration. For the former I think I have said 
enough. If, in what I have now further to say, I should bear 
hard upon the Spanish government, I beg that it may be 
observed that, unjustifiable as I shall show their conduct to 
have been — contrary to the law of nations, contrary to the 
law of good neighborhood, contrary, I might say, to the laws 
of God and man — with respect to Portugal — still I do not 
mean to preclude a lociis posnitenticey a possibility of redress 
and reparation. It is our duty to fly to the defence of Port- 
ugal, be the assailant who he may. And be it remembered 
that in thus fulfilling the stipulation of ancient treaties, of 
the existence and obligation of which all the world are aware, 
we, according to the universally admitted construction of the 
law of nations, neither make war upon that assailant, nor give 
to that assailant, much less to any other power, just cause of 
war against ourselves. 

Sir, the present situation of Portugal is so anomalous, and 
the recent years of her history are crowded with events so 
unusual, that the House will, perhaps, not think that I am 
unprofitably wasting its time if I take the liberty of calling 
its attention, shortly and succinctly, to those events, and to 
their influence on the political relations of Europe. It is 
known that the consequence of the residence of the king of 
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Portugal in Brazil was to raise the latter country from a 
colonial to a metropolitan condition; and that, from the time 
when the King began to contemplate his return to Portugal, 
there grew up in Brazil a desire of independence that 
threatened dissension, if not something like civil contest, 
between the European and American dominions of the house 
of Braganza. It is known, also, that Great Britain undertook 
a mediation between Portugal and Brazil, and induced the 
King to consent to a separation of the two Crowns — confirm- 
ing that of Brazil on the head of his eldest son. The ink with 
which this agreement was written was scarcely dry when the 
unexpected death of the King of Portugal produced a new state 
of things which reunited on the same head the two Crowns 
which it had been the policy of England, as well as of Portugal 
and of Brazil, to separate. On that occasion Great Britain 
and another European court closely connected with Brazil 
tendered advice to the Emperor of Brazil, now become King 
of Portugal, which advice it cannot be accurately said that his 
Imperial Majesty followed, because he had decided for him- 
self before it reached Eio de Janeiro; but in conformity with 
which advice, though not in consequence of it, his Imperial 
Majesty determined to abdicate the Crown of Portugal in 
favor of his eldest daughter. But the Emperor of Brazil had 
done more. What had not been foreseen — what would have 
been beyond the province of any foreign power to advise — 
his Imperial Majesty had accompanied his abdication of the 
Crown of Portugal with the grant of a free constitutional 
charter for that kingdom. It has been surmised that this 
measure, as well as the abdication which it accompanied, wag 
the offspring of our advice. No such thing — Great Britain 
did not suggest this measure. It is not her duty nor her prac- 
tice to offer suggestions for the internal regulation of foreign 
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States. She neither ai^sroyed no^ dbapparoFed of the grant 
of a eonatitutional charter to Portugal; her c^pinion upon that 
grant was never required. 

True it is that the in^rument of the constitutional charter 
was brought to Europe by a gentleman of high tnast in the 
service of the British government Sir C. Stuart had gone 
to Brazil to negotiate the separation between that country 
and Portugal. In addition to his character of plenipotentiary 
of Great Britain, as the mediating power, he had also been 
invested by the King of Portugal with the character of his 
most faithful Majesty's plenipotentiary for the negotiation 
witii Brazil. That negotiation had been brought to a happy 
eonelusion; and therewith the British part of Sir C. Stuart's 
commission had terminated. 

But Sir C. Stuart was still resident at Rio de Janeiro as the 
plenq)otentiary of the King of Portugal for negotiating com- 
mercial arrangements between Portugal and Brazil. In this 
latter character it was that Sir C. Stuart, on his return to 
Europe, was requested by the Emperor of Brazil to be the 
bearar to Portugal of the new constitutiocial charter. 

His Majesty's government found no fault with Sir C. 
Stuart for executing this oommis^on; but it was immediatdy 
felt that if Sir C. Stuart were allowed to remain at lisbon it 
might appear in the eyes of Europe that England was the 
contriver and imposer of the Portuguese con^tutioo. Sir 0. 
Stuart was therefore directed to return hcmie forthwith, in 
order that the constitution, if carried into effect there, m^ht 
plainly appear to be adopted by the P<»*tugue8e nation itself^ 
not forced upon them by English interference. 

As to the merits, sir, of the new eonstituti(m of Portugal^ I 
have neither the intention nor the r^t to offer any opinion. 
Personally I may have formed one; but as an English min- 
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ifiter all I have to say k, ^ May God prosper this attempt at 
the establiskment of coogtitutional liberty in Portugal! and 
may that nation be found as fit to enjoy and to cherish its new- 
bom priTdleges as it has often pioved itself capable of dis- 
charging its duties among the nations of the world! " 

I, sir, am neither the champion nor the critic of the Portu- 
guese constitution. But it is admitted on all hands to have 
proeeeded from a legitimate source — a consideration which 
has mainly reconciled continental Europe to its establishment; 
and to us, as Englishmen, it is recwnm^ided by the ready 
acceptance which it has met with from all orders of the Portu- 
guese people. To that constitution, therefore, thus unques- 
tkmed in its origin, even by those who are most jealous of new 
institutions — to that constitution, thus sanctioned in its out- 
set by the glad and grateful acclamations of those who are 
'destined to live under it — to that constitution, founded on 
principles in a great d^ree similar to those of our own^ 
though differently modified — it is impossible that English- 
men ^ould not wish well. 

But it would not be for us to force that constitution on the 
people of Portugal if they were unwilling to receive it, or if 
any schism should exist among the Portuguese themselves as 
to its fitness and c(Hageniality to the wants and wishes of the 
nation. It is no bueiness of ours to fight its battles. "We go 
to Portugal in the discharge of a sacred obligation contracted 
under ancient and modem treaties. 

When there, nothing shall be done by us to enforce the 
establishment o£ the constitution ; but we must take care that 
nothing shall be dove by others to prevent it from being fairly 
carried into effect. Inteanally, let the Portuguese settle their 
own affairs; but with respect to external f<»ce, while Great 

Britain has an arm to raise, it must be raised again&t the 

•irrT< ' 
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efforts of any power that should attempt forcibly to control 
the choice and fetter the independence of Portugal. 

Has such been the intention of Spain? Whether the pro- 
ceedings which have lately been practised or permitted in 
Spain were acts of a government exercising the usual power 
of prudence and foresight (without which a government is, for 
the good of the people which live under it, no government at 
all), or whether they were the acts of some secret illegitimate 
power — of some curious fanatical faction, overriding the 
counsels of the ostensible government, defying it in the capital, 
and disobeying it on the frontiers — I will not stop to inquire. 

It is indifferent to Portugal, smarting under her wrongs — 
it is indifferent to England, who is called upon to avenge 
them — whether the present state of things be the result of 
the intrigues of a faction, over which, if the Spanish govern- 
ment has no control, it ought to assume one as soon as pofl^ 
sible — or of local authorities, over whom it has control, and 
for whose acts it must therefore be held responsible. It 
matters not, I say, from which of these sources the evil has 
arisen. In either case Portugal must be protected; and from 
England that protection is due. 

It would be unjust, however, to the Spanish government, 
to say that it is only among the members of that government 
that an unconquerable hatred of liberal institutions exists in 
Spain. However incredible the phenomenon may appear in 
this country, I am persuaded that a vast majority of the 
Spanish nation entertain a decided attachment to arbitrary 
power and a predilection for absolute government. The 
more liberal institutions of countries in the neighborhood have 
not yet extended their influence into Spain, nor awakened any 
sympathy in the mass of the Spanish people. Whether the 
public authorities of ^gi^ did or did not partake of the 
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national sentiment, there would almost necessarily grow up 
between Portugal and Spain, under present circumstances^ an 
opposition of feelings which it would not require the authority 
or the suggestions of the government to excite and stimulate 
into action. Without blame, therefore, to the government 
of Spain — out of the natural antipathy between the two 
neighboring nations ; the one prizing its recent freedom, the 
other hugging its traditionary servitude — there might arise 
mutual provocations and reciprocal injuries which perhaps 
even the most active and vigilant ministry could not altogether 
restrain. 

I am inclined to believe that such has been, in part at least, 
the origin of the differences between Spain and Portugal. 
That in their progress they have been adopted, matured, 
methodized, combined, and brought into more perfect action, 
by some authority more united and more efficient than the 
mere feeling disseminated through the mass of the community, 
is certain; but I do believe their origin to have been as much 
in the real sentiment of the Spanish population as in the 
opinion or contrivance of the government itself. 

Whether this be or be not the case is precisely the question 
between us and Spain. If, though partaking in the general 
feelings of the Spanish nation, the Spanish government has, 
nevertheless, done nothing to embody those feelings and to 
direct them hostilely against Portugal; if all that has occurred 
on the frontiers has occurred only because the vigilance of the 
Spanish government has been surprised, its confidence betrayed, 
and its orders neglected; if its engagements have been 
repeatedly and shamefully violated, not by its own good will, 
but against its recommendation and desire — let us see some 
symptoms of disapprobation, some signs of repentance, some 
measures indicative of sorrow for the past and of sincerity 
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for the futiare. In that caee his Maje^y's message, to widdi 
I propose this night to return an answer of concurrence, will 
retain the character which I have aacribed to it — that of a 
measure of defence for Portugal, not a measure of resentment 
against Spain. 

With these explanations and qualifications let us now pro- 
ceed to the review of facts. Great desertions took plaee fwMU 
the Portuguese army into Spain, and some desertions took plii^ 
from the Spanish army into Portugal. In the first instance 
the Portuguese authorities were taken by surprise; but in 
every subsequent instance, where they had an opportunity 
of exercising a discretion, it is but just to say that they uni- 
formly discouraged the desertions of the Spanish soldiery. 
There exist between Spain and Portugal specific treaties stipu- 
lating the mutual surrender of deserters. 

Portugal had, therefore, a right to claim of Spain that every 
Portugueae deserter should be forthwith sent back. I hardly 
know whether from its own impulse, or in consequence of w^ 
advice, the P(Mi>uguese government waived its ri^t under 
those treaties; very wisely reflecting that it would be highly 
inconvenient to be placed, by the return of their d-eserters, 
in the difficult alternative of either granting a dai^roufl 
amnesty or oidering numerous executions. 

The Portuguese government, therefore, signified to Spaia 
that it would be entirely satisfied if, instead of gurrenderiiig 
tUe deserters, Spain would restore their arms, hoxses, aaad 
equipments; and, separating the men from their offieetis, would 
remove both £rom the frontiers into the interic»r of Spain. 

Solemn engagements were entered into by the Spanish gov- 
ernment to this effect, first with Portugal, next with France, 
and afterward with England. Those ^igi^ementa, ccm^luded 
one day, were violated the next. The deserters, instead of 
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being disarmed and dispersed, were allowed to remain congre- 
gated together near the frontiers of Portugal, where they were 
^irolled, trained, and disciplined for the expedition which 
they have since undertaken. It is plain that in these pro* 
ceedings there was perfidy somewhere. 

It rests with the Spanish government to show that it was 
not with them. It rests with the Spanish government to 
prove that, if its engagements have not been fulfilled — if its 
intentions have been eluded and unexecuted — the fault has 
not been with the government, and that it is ready to make 
every reparation in its power. 

I have said that these promises were made to France and to 
Great Britain as well as to Portugal. I should do a great 
injustice to France if I were not to add that the representa- 
tions of thaft government upon this point to the cabinet of 
Madrid have been as urgent, and, alas! as fruitless, as those 
of Great Britain. Upon the first irruption into the Portu- 
guese territory, the French government testified its displeasure 
by instantly recalling its ambassador ; and it further directed 
its charge d'affaires to signify to his Catholic Majesty that 
Spain was not to look for any suj^rt from France against 
the consequences of this aggression upon Portugal. 

I am bound, I repeat, in justice to the French government, 
to state that it has exerted itself to llie utmost in urging Spain 
to retrace the steps which she has so unfortunately taken. It 
is not for me to say whether any more efficient course might 
have been adopted to give effect to their exhortations; but as 
to the sincerity and good faith of the exertions made by the 
government of France to press Spain to the execution of her 
engagements I have not the shadow of a doubt, and I con- 
fidently reckon upon their continuance. 

It will be for Spain, upon knowledge of the step now taken 
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by his Majesty, to consider in what way she will meet it. The 
earnest hope and wish of his Majesty's government is that 
she may meet it in such a manner as to avert any ill conse- 
quences to herself from the measure into which we have been 
driven by the unjust attack upon Portugal. 

Sir, I set out with saying that there were reasons which 
entirely satisfied my judgment that nothing short of a point of 
national faith or national honor would justify, at the present 
moment, any voluntary approximation to the possibility of 
war. 

Let me be understood, however, distinctly as not meaning 
to say that I dread war in a good cause (and in no other may 
it be the lot of this country ever to engage!) from a distrust 
of the strength of the country to commence it, or of her 
resources to maintain it. I dread it, indeed — but upon far 
other grounds: I dread it from an apprehension of the tremen- 
dous consequences which might arise from any hostilities in 
which we might now be engaged. 

Some years ago, in the discussion of the negotiations 
respecting the French war against Spain, I took the liberty 
of adverting to this topic. I then stated that the position of 
this country in the present state of the world was one of 
neutrality, not only between contending nations, but between 
conflicting principles; and that it was by neutrality alone that 
we could maintain that balance, the preservation of which I 
believed to be essential to the welfare of mankind. I then 
said that I feared that the next war which should be kindled 
in Europe would be a war not so much of armies as of opinions. 

Not four years have elapsed, and behold my apprehension 
realized! It is, to be sure, within narrow limits that this war 
of opinion is at present confined; but it is a war of opinion that 
Spain (whether as government or as naticm) is now waging 
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against Portugal; it is a war which has commenced in hatred 
of the new institutions of Portugal. How long is it reason- 
able to expect that Portugal will abstain from retaliation? If 
into that war this country shall be compelled to enter, we 
shall enter into it with a sincere and anxious desire to mitigate 
rather than exasperate, and to mingle only in the conflict of 
arms, not in the more fatal conflict of opinions. 

But I much fear that this country (however earnestly she 
may endeavor to avoid it) could not, in such case, avoid seeing 
ranked under her banners all the restless and dissatisfied of 
any nation with which she might come in conflict. It is the 
contemplation of this new power in any future war which 
18 excites my most anxious apprehension. It is one thing to 
have a giant's strength, but it would be another to use it like a 
giant. ' 

The consciousness of such strength is, undoubtedly, a source 
of confidence and security; but in the situation in which this 
country stands our business is not to seek opportunities of 
displaying it, but to content ourselves with letting the pro- 
fessors of violent and exaggerated doctrines on both sides feel 
that it is not their interest to convert an umpire into an 
adversary. The situation of England amid the struggle of 
political opinions which agitates more or less sensibly different 
countries of the world may be compared to that of the Euler 
of the Winds as described by the poet: 

" Gelsft Bedet ^olus arce, 
Sceptra tenens; mollitque animos et temperat iras; 
Ni facial, maria ac terras coelumque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per auras." ^ 

^^olus sits upon his lofty tower 
And holds the sceptre, calming all their rage: 
Else would they bear sea, earth, and heaven profound 
In rapid flighty and sweep them through the air." 

Virgirs JShxei^, book 1, lines 66-69. 
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Tke coiLBeqiieiice of letting loose the pasBioiis at present 
chained and confined would be to produce a scene of desola- 
tion which no man can contemidate without horror; and I 
should not sleep easy on my couch if I were eonscious that 
I had contributed to precipitate it by a single moment. 

This, then, is the reason — a reason very different from 
fear — the reverse of a consciousness of disability, why I 
dread the recurrence of hostilities in any part of Europe ; why • 

I would bear much and would forbear long ; why I would (as I 

I have said) put up with almost anything that did not touch 
national faith and natiotoal hxmar rather than let slip the furies 
of war, the leash of which we hold in our hands — not know- 
ing whom they may reach or how far their ravages may be 
carried. Such is the love of peace which the British govern- 
ment acknowledges; and such the necessity for peace which 
the circumstances of the world inculcate. I will push these 
topics no further. 

I return, in conclusion, to the abject of the Address. Let 
us fly to the aid of Portugal, by whensoever attacked, because 
it is our duty to do so; and let us cease our interference where 
that duty ends. We go to Portugal not to rule, not to dictate, 
not to prescribe constitutions, but to defend and to preserve 
the independence of an ally. We go to plant the standard 
of England on the well-known heights of lisbon. Where 
that standard is planted, foreign dominion shall not come. 
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JOHN F08TBR, a profound and eloquent English essayist and preacher, 
was bom at Halifax, Yorkshire, September 17, 1770. At an early age 
he decided to enter the ministry, and, after spending three yeara at the 
Baptist College in Bristol, was licensed to prea<^ in 1792. Althou^ he 
ministered at times to congregations elsewhere, the larger part of his life 
and ministry was spent in or near Bristol, and there he died, October 16, 
1843. In the first part of his career he was an ardent republican, but bis 
sympathies with republicanism were less marked as time went on, although 
he always maintained that royalty and its trappings constituted ''a sad 
satire upon human nature." Although fully and distinctively Christian, 
he believed that chorcheB were " useless and miachieTous inT«ntiQii8," and 
he never performed the rite of baptism. He is best known by his Yolume 
of " Bssays," published in 1804, of which essays the one ** On Decision of 
Character " has beconae almost if not quite a classic. From 1806 to 1889 
he wrote 184 biographical, literary, and philosophical articles for the 
" Bolectic Review,** which were collected in 1844. Several volumes of lec- 
tures by Foster were issued in his lifetime, and such efforts as the " Dis- 
course on Missions *' and '* The Bvils of Popular Ignorance " (1818) were 
widely read and admired. Foster*s style was polished and elaborate with- 
out beis« artillcial, and he possessed to a rare degree " the art of putting 
things." The best of his work still continues to be read and to exert a 
beneficial Influence, 



SERMON: ACCESS TO GOD 

" He that cometh to God must b^heve that he is, and that he Is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him." — Hebrews zi, 6. 

NO SAYING is more eommon among us, or p^impB 
leaves a more traiisient impression^ than that to 
approach to God, while enjoined as a duty, is also an 
eminent privilege. As uo one thinks of questioning it^ we 
easily let it pass^ as if there needed no more but to assent to it. 
That it can thus be an unmeaning sentence, a lifeless notion, 
indistinctly presented to the apprehension and holding no 
communication with the affections, betrays that the soul is 

taking little account of its best resources for happiness. But 
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such it will be unless we can be serious enough for an exer- 
cise of thought to apprehend as a great and interesting reality 
what we have so often allowed ourselves to hear or to utter 
as little more than an insignificant commonplace of religious 
discourse. Can we be content it should be so? When it is 
understood that, among the things possible to man, is the very 
extraordinary one of " coming to God," shall we not make a 
faithful, earnest effort that the thing so affirmed and believed 
may have to us all the effect of a reality in being brought 
with clearness to our apprehension and with power over our 
feelings? 

It is a wonderful idea, even as apprehended at once, in a 
single act of thought, without intermediate process of advanc- 
ing from less to greater, in ascent towards the greatest — the 
idea of the infinite, almighty, eternal Being, as to be 
approached, and spoken to, and communicated with, by man. 
But a gradation of thought, a progressive rising toward the 
transcendent and supreme, might contribute to magnify the 
wonderfulness of the fact, of man daring and permitted to 
enter into a direct communication with God. But by what 
order and train of ideas might we seek to advance towards the 
magnificence of the contemplation? 

If we might allow ourselves in such an imagination as that 
the selected portion of all humanity, the very best and wisest 
persons on earth, were brought and combined into a permanent 
assembly and invested with a sovereign authority — the 
highest wisdom, virtue, science, and power thus united — 
would not a perfectly free access for the humblest, poorest, 
most distressed, and otherwise friendless, to such an assem- 
blage, with a certainty of their most kind and sedulous atten- 
tion being given — of their constant will to render aid — of 
their wisdom and power being promptly exercised — would 
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not this be deemed an inestimable privilege to all within the 
compass of such an empire? Indeed, if such a thing might 
be (an extravagantly wild imagination, we confess), it would 
take the place of Providence in the minds of the multitude, 
and be idolized. 

But take a higher position, and suppose that there were such 
an economy that the most illustrious of the departed saints 
held the oiRce of being practically, though unseen, patrons, 
protectors, assistants, guides, to men on earth; that the spirits 
of patriarchs, prophets, and apostles, could be drawn, by those 
who desired it, to a direct personal attention, and to an exer- 
cise of their benignity and interference — would not this 
appear a resource of incalculable value? It is because it 
naturally would be so that the Romish church was so success- 
ful in imposing on the people the fiction of such an economy 
as an undoubted reality (and, indeed, paganism had before 
done something of a similar kind). So gratifying, so con- 
soling, so animating, has this imaginary privilege been felt by 
millions of that church, that their devotion has seemed actu- 
ally to stop at this level of invisible existence; the Almighty 
Father, and the Redeemer, comparatively forgotten. 

But there is another far loftier ascension. "We are informed 
of a glorious order of intelligences that have never dwelt in 
flesh; many of whom may have enjoyed their existence from 
a remoteness of time surpassing what we can conceive of 
eternity; with an immense expansion of being and powers; 
with a perpetual augmentation of the goodness inspired by 
their Creator; and exercising their virtues and unknown 
powers in appointed offices of beneficence throughout the sys- 
tem of unnumbered worlds. Would it not seem a pre-eminent 
privilege if the children of the dust might obtain a direct 
communication witb$them; migig invoke them^ accost them^ 
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dmw them to a fixed attention, and with a saosible evidence 
of their indulgent patience and celestial benignity? Wo^dd 
not this seem an exaltation of felicity, throwing into i^ade 
everything that could be imagined to be derived to us frcxa 
the benevolence and power of mortal or glorified humanity} 

Now, here we are at the summit of created existence; and 
up to this sublime elevation we have none of these sui^)0Bed 
privileges. Nol there is no such conjunction of the greatest 
virtue, wisdom, and power on earth. Departed sainte have 
no appointment to hear our petitions; and when we perceive, 
as it were, the distant radiance of an inconceivably nobler 
order of beings, it is with the consciousness that we cannot 
come into their sensible presence and recognition, cannot 
invoke their express attention, cannot lay hold on their power, 
cannot commit to them the momentous charge of our interests. 

Thus we have ascended by degrees to the most illustnous 
of created beings for the transient luxury of imagining what 
it would be to engage in our favor the intelligence, goodness, 
and power of those glorious spirits; but to find ourselves 
hc^elessly far off from such access. In the capacity of 
receiving our petitions they exist not for us ; as to that objeet 
these mighty agents are strangers to us. 

What, then, to do next? Next, our spirits have to raise 
their thoughts to an awful elevation above all subordinftte 
existence in earth and heaven, in order to approach a pcesenee 
where they may implore a beneficent attention, and enter into 
a eommunicaition with him who is uncreated and infinite; a 
transition compared to which the distance from the iadEeriof 
to the nobler, and then to the noblest of eareated beinge^ id 
reduced to nothang; as one lofty eminenee cm an ekvuted 
mountain — a»d a higher, — and the highest — bid; tl^nee 
to the fltanry heavensl ^- ^ < i 
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But think, who is it that is thus to ^^ c<»ne to OodI " Maul 
Utile, feeble, mortal, fallen, sinful man! He is, if we may 
speak in such language, to venture an act expressly to arrest 
the attention of that stupendous Being; to signify in the most 
direct manner that he is by choice and design in that presence 
intentionally to draw on himself the notice, the aspect of the 
Almighty. The purpose is to speak to him in a personal 
maimer; to detain him in communication. The approaching 
petitioner is to utter thoughts, for God to admit them into his 
thoughts! He would cause himself to be distinctly and indi- 
vidually listened to by a Being who is receiving the adoration 
of the most exalted spirits and of all the holy intelligences 
in tlie universe; by him whose power is sustaining and govern- 
ing all its regions and inhabitants. He seeks to cause his 
words to be listened to by him whose own words may be, at 
the very time, commanding new creations into existence. 

But reflect, also, that it is an act to call the special attention 
of him whose purity has a perfect perception of all that is evil, 
that is unholy, in the creature that approaches him; of him 
whom the applicant is conscious he has not, to the utmost of 
his faculties^ adored or loved: alas! the very contrary. 

What a striking, what an amazing view is thus presented of 
the situation the unworthy mortal is placed in, the position 
which he presimies to take, in ^^ coming to God." How sur- 
prising then it is, how alarming it well may be, to reflect on 
the manner in which, too often, we use this privilege! What 
a miserably faint conception of the Sovereign Majesty! A 
reverence so defective in solenmity that it admits the intrusian 
of eveiy trivial suggestion. Thoughts easily diverted away 
by the slightest casual association. An inanimate state of 
feeling, indiffer^ice almost, in petitioning the greatest blcas" 
ings and dei»recating the most fearful eyils. So that on 
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serious reflection the consciousness would be forced upon ns 
of its being too much to hope that such devotions can be 
accepted, such petitions granted. 

To rebuke this irreligion, infesting and spoiling the very 
acts of religion, think again of the situation of such a creature 
as man coming into the immediate presence of the Divine 
Majesty. The very extremes of spiritual existence — the 
infinitely Most Glorious, and the lowest, meanest of all, 
brought into communication; the absolutely holy, and the 
miserably depraved — the guilty. We may conceive that a 
creature of even such humble rank as man, if he were but 
perfectly innocent, might approach to a communication with 
the Eternal and Infinite Essence, though not without inex- 
pressible awe, yet without terror; but since he is impure and 
guilty, the idea of his " coming to God " would be no other 
than the image of a perishable thing brought within the action 
of " a consuming fire ; '' the moral quality of the divine 
nature being in direct antipathy to that of such a creature 
approaching. 

Let a man really and deeply affected with the debasement 
of his nature and his individual guilt stand consciously before 
the all-perfect holiness of God; let him think what it must be 
to come in immediate contact (shall we say?) with that holi- 
ness; every look at his sinfulness, every secret accusation of 
his conscience, would fix and determine his attention to the 
divine holiness — irresistibly so — rather than to any other 
attribute: for in all comparisons, even with our fellow men, 
our attention fixes the most strongly on that in which we are 
the most in contrast and antipathy with them, especially when 
the contrast presents something for us to fear. So with a 
creature consciously full of sin in immediate approach to him 
who is " glorious in holiness; " th6 attention "v^uld be arrested 
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by that, as an opposite, a hostile, and a terrible quality; and 
the longer it were beheld, the more it would appear kindling 
and glowing into a consuming flame. 

A sinful being immediately under the burning rays of 
Omnipotent Holiness! The idea is so fearful that one might 
think it should be the most earnest, the most passionate desire 
of a human soul that there should be some intervention to 
save it from the fatal predicament. No wonder, then, that 
the most devout men of every age of the Christian dispensation 
have welcomed with joy and gratitude the doctrine of a Medi- 
ator, manifested in the person of the Son of God, by whom 
the holiness of God and the sinfulness of man are, as it were, 
kept asunder; and a happy communication can take place 
through the medium of One who stands before the Divine 
Majesty of Justice, in man's behalf, with a propitiation and 
a perfect righteousness. 

Thus far, and too long, we have dwelt on the wonderf ulness 
of the fact and the greatness of the privilege of " coming to 
God.'' We have to consider, a little, with what faith this is 
to be done. " Must believe that he is, and that he is the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him." 

The fact of the divine existence must be assumed by the 
seeker for permanent good. What a condition it were to be 
looking round and afar into boundless inanity in quest of it! 
uttering the importunate and plaintive cry, " Who will show 
us any good? " — directed first to poor fellow mortals, who can 
only respond in the same words; and then to the fantastic, 
shadowy creatures of imagination — nature, fortune, chance, 
good genii. 

"Must believe that he is." Must have a most absolute 
conviction that there is one Being infinitely unlike and 
superior to air others; the sole Self -existent. All-comprehend- 
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ing^ and All-powerful; a reality in such a sense that all other 
things are but precarious modes of being, subsisting simply in 
virtue of his will; — must pass through and beyond the sphere 
of sense, to have a spiritual sight of " him that is invisible; " 
and, more than merely a principle held in the understanding, 
must verify the solemn reality in a vitally pervading senti- 
ment of the soul. 

And what a glory of intellect and faith thus to possess a 
truth which is the sun in our mental sphere, the supreme 
itself of all lights, and whence radiate all the illuminations 
and felicities that can bless the rational creation! And what 
a casting down from heaven, bs it may well be named,— what 
a spectacle of debasement and desolation is presented to ua^ 
when we behold the frightful phenomenon of a rational crea- 
ture disbelieving a God! There are such men, who can look 
abroad on this amazing universe and deny there is a supreme 
intelligent Cause and Director; and if some of these are pos- 
sessed of extraordinary talent and knowledge the fact may 
show what human reason is capable of when rejecting and 
rejected by divine influence; and we may presage the hor- 
rible amazement when that truth respecting which the lights 
of science and the splendors of the sky have left them iu the 
dark diall at length suddenly burst on them! 

" He that cometh to God must believe that he is.'' But 
how easily it may be said, " We have that faith; we never 
denied or doubted that there is such a Being.'' Well; but 
reflect, and ascertain in what degree the general tenor of your 
feelings and your habits of life have been different from 
what they might have been if you had disbelieved or doubted. 
The expression " coming to " him seems to tell something of 
a previous distance; see, then, what may have been, in a 
spiritual sense, the distance at which you have lived from 
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kim. Has it been the smallest at which a feeble, sinful erea« 
ture must still necessarily be left, notwithstanding an earaest, 
persisting effort to apiM*oach him; or rather the greatest that 
a uttfre noti<Mial acknowledgment of his existence would allow? 
What a wide allowance is that! and what a melancholy condi- 
ticm to have only such a faith concerning the most glorious and 
beneficent Object as shall leave us contented to be so far off 
fromhiml 

This belief cannot bring the soul in effectual approach to 
€k)d unless it be a penetrating conviction that the truth so 
believed is a truth of mightiest import; that, there being a 
Qod, we have to do with him every moment; that all will be 
wrong with us unless this awful reality command and occupy 
our spirits; that this faith must be the predominating authority 
over our coarse through the world, the determining consider- 
ation in our volitions and actions. When we say, then, that 
we have this belief, the grave question is, What does it do 
for us? Are we at a loss to tell what? Can we not verify 
to ourselves that we have this belief in any other way than 
by repeating that we believe? 

The effectual faith in the divine existence always looks to 
consequences. In aAnowledging each glorious attribute it 
legards the aspect which it bears on the worshipper, infer- 
ring what will therefore be because that is. It is not a valid 
faith in the Divinity, as regarded in any of his attributes, 
tin it excite the solicitous thought, " And what then ? ^ He 
is, as supreme in goodness; and what then? Then, how 
precious is every assurance from himself that he is accessible 
to us! Then is it not the truest insanity in the creation to 
be careless of his favor ? Then, happy they, forever happy, 
who obtain that favor by devoting themselves to seek it. 
Then let iis instantly and ardently proceed to act on the 
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conviction that he is the " rewarder of them that diligently 
Beek him." 

This actuating conviction must be decided and absolute 
in him that " cometh to God." He must feel positively 
assured it will not be just the same to him, in the event of 
things, whether he diligently seek God or not. Without 
this there cannot be a motive of force enough to draw or 
impel him to the spiritual enterprise. His soul will stagnate 
in a comfortless, hopeless, and almost atheistical inaction; 
or, with a painful activity of imagination, he may picture 
forth forms of the good which such a being as the Almighty 
could do for him, and then see those visions depart as some 
vain creations of poetry; or he may try to give to what 
keeps him afar from God a character of reason and philoso- 
phy, by perverted inferences from the unchangeableness of 
the divine purposes or the necessary course of things; or he 
may pretend a pious dread of presuming to prescribe to the 
Sovereign "Wisdom: all, in effect, terminating in the profane 
question, " What profit shall we have if we pray to him? " 

Without the assured belief that something of immense 
importance is depending on the alternative of rendering or 
withholding the homage of devout application, all aspiration 
is repressed, and we are left, as it were, prone on the earth. 
We are to hold it for certain that even though divers events, 
simply as facts, may be the same in either case, yet some- 
thing involved in them, and in the effect of the whole series 
of events, will be infinitely different. In each opportune 
season for coming to God by supplication, at each repetition 
of the gracious invitations to do so, at each admonition of 
conscience, there is a voice which tells him that something 
xnost invaluable would, really would, be gained by sincere, 
earnest, and constant application. He should say to him- 
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self, I am not to remain inactive, as if just waiting to see 
what will come to pass, like a man expecting the rain or 
sunshine which he can do nothing to bring on his meadow or 
garden. If God be true, there is something to be granted 
to such application « that will not be granted without it. As 
to the particular order of providential dispensation I can 
know nothing of the divine purposes ; but as to the general 
scope I do know perfectly that one thing is in God's deter- 
mination, namely, to fulfil his promises. By a humble, 
faithful, persevering importunity of prayer in the name of 
Christ I have an assured hold upon — or, by a neglect of it, 
I let loose from my grasp and hope — all those things which 
he has promised to such prayer. I am, then, assured he is 
the " rewarder,*' inasmuch as I know it will not be all the 
same to me whether I seek him or not. And here we may 
instantly break through all speculative sophistry by appeal- 
ing to any man who believes anything of revelation: " Do 
you really believe that it will not, in the final result, and 
even in this world too, make a vast difference whether you 
shall or shall not be habitually, through life, an earnest 
applicant for the divine blessing? Answer this question; 
answer it to yourself, from your inmost conviction." 

Let it be observed here that, God having indicated by his 
precepts the way in which, conditionally, he will manifest his 
goodness to men, that way, as so set forth, must be the best. 
It is not, therefore, a mere dictate of sovereign authority, 
but a wise adjustment of the means for men's happiness. 
TTifl goodness is not greater in his willingness to confer his 
favors than in the appointment how they shall be conferred; 
that is, the preceptive rule according to which we are to 
expect them. 

That preceptive rule is conspicuous throughout the Bible. 
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That we should " seek God/' in the way of unceasing appli- 
cation for his mercies, is inculcated and reiterated in every 
form of cogent expression. Then we are justly required to 
believe, confidently, that as this is the very best and only 
expedient, God will combine the happiness of his servants 
with their faithful observance of an injunction intended for 
their happiness; that it will be attended by tokens of the 
divine complacency; that in keeping the precept there will 
be " great reward/' Like Enoch, they will have " this testi- 
mony^ that they pleased God/' 

" Must believe that he is a rewarder/' This faith is re- 
quired in consideration of the intention (might we presume 
to say, reverently, the sincerity?) of the heavenly Father in 
calling men to come to him. " I have not said, Beek ye me 
in vain/' To what purpose are they thus required to make 
his favor the object of their eternal aspiration; to forego all 
things rather than this; to renounce, for this, everything 
T.hich it 19 the perverted tendency of the human soul to 
prefer; to say, "Whom have I in heaven but thee? and 
there is none upon earth that I desipe beside thee? '* Why 
invited to give their affections, devote their life, and their 
very existence, to acknowledge their dependenjce, and testify 
their confidence by unceasing petitions, and to strive fer- 
vently to obtain a more intimate access to him? Why thus 
summoned, and trained, and exercised, to a lofty ambition, 
far above the world? Not to frustrate all this labor, not to 
disappoint them of the felicity to which they continually 
aspire! They " must believe that he is a rewarder; " that 
he is not thus calling and constraining them up a long, 
laborious ascent only that they may behold his glorious 
throne, come near to his blissful paradise, do him homage at 
its gate, and then be shut out. 
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Ckmsider again: it is because there is a Mediator that 
fiinful men presume and are authorized to approach to God, 
eeeking that — no more than that — which the mysterious 
appointment was made, in divine justice and mercy, for the 
purpose of conferring on them. Then they muc* believe 
that this glorious office cannot but be availing to their success. 
There is a peculiar virtue in such a special, remedial inter- 
position to secure its own infallible efficacy, rince it was 
expressly because the original constitution of our nature had 
failed, and must remain powerless and hopeless for happiness, 
that this special and extraordinary one was brought into 
existence; and an expedient which has been adopted, in the 
divine government, to accomplish an end for which all else 
has been proved incompetent, must have a special and pecu- 
liar sufficiency for that end. What has been appointed, in 
the last resort, in substitution and in remedy of an antecedent 
economy, because that has failed, must be by eminence of 
a nature not itself to fail. It rises up conspicuous and 
impregnable when all around has sunk in ruin; like some 
mighty rock brought up into the light, and standing high in 
immovable stability, in the rending and subsidence of the 
ground by earthquake. 

They that *^come to God*' in confidence on this new 
divine constitution will find that he, in justice to his appoint- 
merrt of a Mediator, will grant what is promised and sought 
in virtue of it; in other words, will be a "rewarder" for 
Christ^s sake. And what is that in which it will be verified 
to them "that he is a rewarder? '* For what will they have 
to adore and bless him as such? Por the grandest benefits 
which even he can impart — can impart in doing full justice 
to the infinite merits of the appointed Redeemer, An ines- 
timable privilege! that those greatest blessings may be asked 
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for positively and specifically; whereas the minor benefits 
are to be requested conditionally, and it is better that the 
applicants should not be certain of obtaining them. It is 
enough for their faith as to these that an infinitely wiser 
judgment than theirs will be exercised in selecting, giving, 
withholding, adjusting. 

But the important admonition, to be repeated here in con- 
cluding, is, that all this is for them "that diligently seek; '' so 
habitually, importxmately, perseveringly, that it shall really 
and in good faith be made the primary concern of our life; 
so that, while wishes and impulses to obtain are incessantly 
springing and darting from the busy soul in divers directions, 
there shall still be one predominant impulse directed towards 
heaven. And, if such representations as we have been looking 
at be true, think — it is truly a most striking reflection — 
think what might be obtained by all of us, who have them at 
this hour soliciting our attention, on the supposition that we 
all should henceforward be earnest applicants to the Sovereign 
Rewarder. Think of the mighty amount of good, in time and 
eternity, as our collective wealth; and of the value of every 
individual share. 

We said " on the supposition; " but why are we to admit a 
word so ominous? for while, on the one side, it points to a 
grand sum of good, with an averment of him who has it to 
give that it may be ours, it darkly intimates, on the other, that 
possibly it may not, may never be ours; that we may prac- 
tically consent that it shall not. But may we, believing such 
things all the while, may we really so consent? With such' 
treasure held forth in our view and for our attainment by the 
munificent Benefactor, and seeing some of our companions 
actually attaining it, can we consent to a melancholy destitu- 
tion by foregoing it? Consent to forego 1 And to what is it 
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that such consent would be yielded? Could it be to anything 
else than a malignant, dire, accursed perversity of our nature? 
No terms of execration are too intense for the noxious thing 
within our own selves that stupefies our affections and our 
will to the madness of telling our God, in effect, that we can 
do without his rewards, that he may confer them where they 
are more desired; while we will look on and see others take 
them all away, content to retain and cherish in their stead that 
deadly enemy within which compels us to let them go. 

Can we not be so content? Then, finally what we have 
the most urgent cause to seek him for is, that he will deliver 
us from that which keeps us from him. We have to implore, 
"O merciful Power! abolish whatever it is that would detain 
us at a fatal distance from thee. Let the breath of thy Spirit 
consume the unbelief, the reluctance, the indifference, the 
world's enchantments, that wouM fix us under the doom to 
'behold thee, but not nigh.' Apply to these averse or heed- 
less spirits such a blessed compulsion as shall not leave it even 
possible for us to be within reach of the sovereign good, and 
yet linger till all be lost." 

And if, by unwearied seeking, we obtain this, it will 
emphatically be a " reward " for which all under the sun 
might be gladly given away. 
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BISHOP FRANS MICHAEL FRANZEN, the son of a humble shopkeeper 
in Uleaborff, Finland, was born in February, 1772. He Aowed poet* 
ical talent at a very early age, and at fifteen had written several charming 
IjrrtcB. When he was twenty-five years old he took the prize offered by 
the Swedish Academy for a poem aa a special subject. His poetical wotk 
is marked by a great beauty and deals almost wholly with themes inspired 
by nature, and with the home affections. Some of his poems for children 
are exquisite in form and sentiment. He was made bishop of Hernosand 
in 1832, and for ten years was secretary of the SweAsh Acstdeiay. One of 
his best-known works was a translation o£ the Psalms. He died in August. 
1847. 



"THE SWORD SHALL PIERCE THY HEART »* 

PAUSE for a moment, jovl vrho wamder 'kaaekjr in the 
eve of life! Your teihadow, growing longer at every 
step yon take, tells yon titat night is dnndzig' mgbL 
Panise for a moment's look upon that world from which yoa 
refuse to separate your heart though you are tired of its careiBy 
sated with its joys, offended by its transgressions. Ton sou^t 
riches and comfort but found only trouble and anxiety; yon 
sought pleasure and luxuries but found only sadness and suf- 
ferings ; you sought fame and fortune but found only humilia- 
tion and adversity; you sought the people's favor and applause 
but found only envy and slander. . Ah, the world has deceived 
you in all that it promised, still you hearken to its promises, 
groping after its illusions, its evasive shadows. You have 
emptied life's bitter chalice and yet you linger over its dregs. 
The world has turned its back to you, but you still cling to 
its delusions. O, pitiful! Turn your face to God and you 
shall find the peace your soul is wanting, the peace which all 
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tliie wotld cannot give, but lie alone who conquered the 
worldL 

What the Church proclaims about the vanity of the world 
is revealed to us by the world itself, not mei^ly through the 
vkassitudes of fortune, but through the pexishable nature of 
the thiiigs around us. The whole creation oonfirms it by 
innuiDeisable siethods of revelation. At the bounteous table 
which he finds prepared for him in this world man sits down 
like the guest at the king's table over whose head dangles a 
drawn sword suspended from the oeiling by a brittle thread. 
That sword is pointed out to him by all nature, ever-creating 
aaid ever-destroyiQg nature. 

Step out into the fields not in the winter, when er e r yth ing 
seems dead} not in the fall, when ^^ the dying night-lamp 
flickeza; '' but in the height of summer sple&d(Mr. How many 
stepe can you take before some faded flower, a leaf which has 
fallen, a woam that has been trampled upon^ remxadfi jcm 
of how some day you shall wither, fall,, and be laid sX rest 
under the turf. Yet it is well for you to be thus taught the 
prooess of your own tcansf ormation. Turn your eyes toward 
the wiiiHlow and behold how night is drawing nigh. Yea, 
even the unchanging sun steps down f rcmi her path to let night 
remind lus of our nbortality. ]^o jHcture in the book of nature 
is more clear, more expressive, than those on the white and 
black leaves which she turns every morning and night. 

Each day in life is not merely a link in a chain, capable 
of being broken loose ; it is a lifetime by itself. Or is it not 
a new life you begin whenever you awake? Once asleep, are 
you really conscious of life? Sleep is more than a shadow of 
death; it is a part thereof. When you sleep you are dead to 
the world and dead to your own self. Nevertheless, you wake 
up to find yourself with the world still around you; you live 
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again and will think of nothing else than life. But place 
yonr hand over your heart and reflect: " Should that beat- 
ing cease the next moment? " 

Why do you turn pale at the thought? You fear death 1 
Then you ought to have fears every day and every hour, 
because there is not a moment in your life when you can feel 
assured that this wonderful structure wherein dwells your 
soul, now like a cheerful guest, now like a troubled master, 
now like a yearning invalid, now like a convicted prisoner, 
will not crumble and fall. 

But you do not think of this constant danger to life. 
Nature has endowed you with consciousness of life and faith 
in its durability, and while she places your hour-glass before 
your eyes she covers its upper end. You can see and measure 
the sand which has run down but not that which remains. 
Who fails to see the wisdom in this order? What good could 
we accomplish, or even undertake to do, should we all think 
only of our death? What pleasure would there be in life, 
what goal could we reach by a constant dread of death? Can 
it be that nature, or rather her Creator, is rebelling against 
himself ? Does he cause heaven and earth constantly to cry 
out to man, " Thou shalt die," while he himself cries in a 
louder voice : " Live ! for though thou diest, yet shalt thou 
live again! " 

[Special translation by Clias. E. Hurd.] 
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JOSIAH QtJINCY, an American statesman, was bom in Boston, Massa* 
chusetts, February 4, 1772, the only son of the patriotic orator who is 
usually referred to as Josiah Quincy, Jr. He was educated at Harvard 
University, and, being admitted to the bar in 1798, immediately took an 
active interest in politics, like his father before him. An oration which 
he delivered on July 4, 1798, was so greatly admired that he received a 
Federalist nomination for Congress. Though defeated on this occasion, 
he was sent to the United States Senate in 1804, where he figured as an 
extreme Federalist, vigorously opposing the embargo policy and the 
second war with England, but especially strenuous in 1811 against the 
admission of Louisiana into the Union as a State. In a famous speech 
which he pronounced on this subject on January 14, 1811, he made the 
first announcement of the doctrine of secession. Although opposed to the 
war he did not refuse his support to the administration, and on January 26, 
1812, made a memorable speech on the navy which was admired by men 
of all parties. He declined re-election that year, but sat for some years 
in the Massachusetts legislature, and as mayor of Boston, 1823-28, effected 
a number of important municipal reforms. His son and great-grandson 
successively filled the same civic office in subsequent years. From 1829 to 
1846 he was president of Harvard University, and after his retirement from 
that position lived in Quincy, Massachusetts, devoted to literary and social 
pursuits, but taking a deep interest in public affairs until his death, July 1, 
1864. His writings include a "Memoir " of his father, 1826; " History of 
Harvard University," 1840; '* Municipal History of Boston," 1852; " Memoir 
of John Quincy Adams," 1858; " Speeches Delivered in Congress," 1874. 



ON THE ADMISSION OF LOUISIANA 

DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

JANUARY 14, x8ii 

E. SPEAKEK, — I address you, sir, with an anxiety 
and distress of mind with, me wholly unprece- 
dented. The friends of this bill seem to consider 
it as the exercise of a common power; as an ordinary affair; 
a mere municipal regulation, which they expect to see pass 
without other questions than those concerning details. 

^ But, sir, the principle of this bill materially affects the 
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liberties and rights of the whole people of the United States. 
To me it appears that it would justify a revolution in this 
country ; and that> in. no great length, of time, it may pro- 
duce it. 

When I see the zeal and perseverance with which this bill 
has been urged along its parliamentary path, when I know 
the local interest* and associated projects which combine 
to proinato ita succesB^ 9il opposition to k se^is- manifestly 
unavaHing. I am almost tempted to leave^ without « strug- 
gle, my country to its fate. 

Bist, sir, while there is life there is hope. So long as the 
fatal si^t has not yet sped, if hearven so will, the bow msiy 
be broken and the vigor of the mischief -n^editoiing arm 
withered. If there be a man in this House or nation who 
cheririsos the constitHtioH, under which we are assembled, as 
the ehief stay of hia hope, a» the light which is destiised ]bo 
gladden his own day, and to soften even the gloom of tho 
grstv^ by^ the prospect it sheds over his children, I fall not 
boluBd him^ in such senthnents. I will yield to no man in 
attachm^ent to thi& eonstitution^ in veneration for the sagos 
who laid its foundations, in devotion to those principles which 
form its cement and coaistitute its proportions. 

What then must be my feelings; what ought to be the 
feelings of a man cherishing such sentiments when he sees 
an act contemplated which lays ruin at the root of all these 
hopes? — whm be sees a principle of aetiofi about to be 
icnivped, before tlie operation of whid^p the bcrnds of this 
eondtitution are no more than flax before the fire or stubble 
before the whiriwiiMi. When this bill passes such an act fe 
done and sneh a -prmciple usurped-. 

Mr. Speaker, liere is a great rule of human eondlrct 
whieh he who honestly observes cannot err widely from the 
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path of Tiis sought duty. It is, -to be very scrupuloiB con- 
oemmg the principles yon select as the test of your rights 
and obligations; lo be Tery faithful in noticing the result of 
their application; and to be very fearless in tracing and 
exposing their immediate effects and distant consequences. 
Under the sanction of this rule of conduct, I am compelled to 
declare it as tny deliberate opinion (hat if ihis bUl pasees^ 
the bonds of this Union are virtually dissolved; that the 
States which compose it are free from their moral obliges 
tionSy and (hat as it will be the right of all, so it wiU be the 
'didy of some, io prepare definitely for a separation, am/ir 
edbly if ^wy can, violently if they must. 

[Mr. Quincy was Jbere called to order by Mr. PcindeKter, 
'delegate from the Miasisaippi Territory, for the words in 
italics. After it was decided, upon an appeal to the JEouso, 
that Mr. Quincy was in order, he proceeded:] 

I rejoice, Mr. Speaker, at the result of this appeal. Not 
from any personal consideration, but from the respect paid 
to the essential rights of the people in one of their represen- 
tatives. When I spoke of tlie separation of the States as 
resulting from the violation of the constitution contem- 
plated in this bill, I spo'ke of it as a necessity deeply to be 
deprecated, but as resulting from causes so certain and 
obvious as to l)e absolutely inevitable when flie effect of the 
principle is practically experienced. It is to preserve, to 
guard the constitution of my country that I denounce this 
attempt. I would rouse fhe attention of gentlemen itom 
the apaiiiy with which fliey seem beset. 

These observations are not made in a comer; lihere is no 
low intrigue; no secret machination. I am on the people's 
mm groumd ; to them 1 appeal concerning their own rights. 
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their own libesrties, their own intent, in adopting this con* 
stitntion. The voice I have uttered, at which gentlemen 
startle with such agitation, is no unfriendly voice. I intended 
it as a voice of warning. By this people, and by the event, 
if this bill passes, I am willing to be judged whether it be not 
a voice of wisdom. 

The bill which is now proposed to be passed has this 
assumed principle for its basis, that the three branches of 
this national government, without recurrence to conventions 
of the people in the States or to the legislatures of the States, 
are authorized to admit new partners to a share of the poli- 
tical power in countries out of the original limits of the 
United States. 

Now, this assumed principle I maintain to be altogether 
without any sanction in the constitution. I declare it to be 
a manifest and atrocious usurpation of power; of a nature 
dissolving, according to undeniable principles of moral law, 
the obligations of our national compact, and leading to all the 
awful consequences which flow from such a state of things. 
Concerning this assumed principle, which is the basis of this 
bill, this is the general position on which I rest my argument, 
that, if the authority now proposed to be exercised be dele- 
gated to the three branches of the government by virtue 
of the constitution, it results either from its general nature 
or from its particular provisions. I shall consider distinctly 
both these sources in relation to this pretended power. 

Touching the general nature of the instrument called the 
constitution of the United States, there is no obscurity; iti 
has no fabled descent, like the palladium of ancient Troy, 
from the heavens. Its origin is not confused by the mists of 
time, or hidden by the darkness of passed, unexplored ages; 
it is the fabric of our day. Some now living had a share in 
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its canstruction; all of ns stood by and saw the rising of the 
edifice. There can be no doubt about its nature. It is a 
political compact. By whom? And about what? The pre- 
amble to the instrument will answer these questions. 

"We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, ensure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America." 

It is, we, the people of the United States, for ourselves 
and our posterity; not for the people of Louisiana, nor for 
the people of New Orleans or of Canada. None of these 
enter into the scope of the instrument ; it embraces only " the 
United States of America." 

Who these are, it may seem strange in this place to 
inquire. But truly, sir, our imaginations have of late been 
BO accustomed to wander after new settlements to the very 
ends of the earth, that it will not be time ill-spent to in- 
quire what this phrase means and what it includes. These 
are not terms adopted at hazard; they have reference to a 
state of things existing anterior to the constitution. When 
the people of the present United States began to contemplate 
a "severance from their parent State, it was a long time before 
they fixed definitively the name by which they would be desig- 
nated. In 1774 they called themselves "the Colonies and 
Provinces of North America " ; in 1775, " the Kepresenta- 
tives of the United Colonies of North America " ; in the 
Declaration of Independence " the Eepresentatives of the 
United States of America " ; and, finally, in the Articles of 
Confederation, the style of the confederacy is declared to be 
" the United States of Americ^i 
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It was with reference to the old articles of confederation, 
and to preserve the identity and eBtablished. individualitjr 
of their character, that the preamble to this constitution, 
not content simply with declaring that it is " We, the people 
of the United States,'' who enter into this compact, adds that 
it is for " the United States of America." Concemii^ the 
territory contemplated by the people of the United States in 
these general terms, there can be no dispute; it is settled by 
the treaty of peace, and included within the Atlantic Ocean, 
the St. Croix, the lakes; and more precisely, so far as relates 
to the frontier, having relation to the present argument, 
within — 

— " a line to be drawn through the middle of the river 
Mississippi until it intersect the northermnost part of the 
thirty-first degree of north latitude, thence- witiiin a line 
drawn due east on this degree of latitude to the river Apala- 
chicola, thence along the middle of this river to its junction 
with the Flint Eiver, thence straight to the head of the St. 
Mary's Eiver, and thence down the St. Mary's to the Atlantic 
Ocean.'' 

I have bean thua particidar to draw the minds ef gentle- 
men distinctly to the meaning* of the terms used in the pre- 
amble^ to the extent which ^^ the United States " then 
included,, and to the fact liiat neither New Orleans nor 
Louisiana was within the comprehension of the terms' of this 
inatrumonL It is sufficient fear the present branch of my 
argument to say that there is' noticing in the general nature 
of this compact from whicdx the power ccoitemplated ta be 
eioercised in this bill results. 

On the contrary, as the introduction' of a new associate 
in polilie^ power implies necessarily a new division a£ 
power and consequeni^jiiWirft^*^^^ ^ ^^ relative proportion 
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'of ihe former proprietors of it, there can oertsixilj be 
nothixig more obvious ihssi. that frcon the general natiire 
of the inatrumeAt no power can result to dimini^ and give 
away to atrangers any proportion of the xaghte of tbe original 
partners. If such a power exist, it must be found, then, 
in the particular provisiona in the conatitution. The ^es- 
tion mow ftcising k, in which of these provisions ia given the 
power to admit new Statea to be created in tearritories beyond 
the limits of the old United Statea. If it exist anywhere, 
it is either in the third eeetion of the fourth article of the 
constitution or in the treaty^naking power. If it result 
from neither of these it is not pretended to be found any- 
where else. 

That paxt of the third section of the fourth article <m 
which the advocates of this bill rely is the following: 

**1Tew States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jirrisdiction of any other State, nor any State be formed 
by the junction of two or mose States, or parts of States, with- 
out the consent of the legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress." 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that the first clause of this paragraph 
has been read with all -die supercilioufiiness of a grammaiian'a 
tiimnph — *^}few States may be admitted by the Congreea 
into this Union " — acoompatnied with this moet oenae- 
qu^ixtial inquiry: ^^Is not this a new State to be admattedfi 
'And is not here an express authority? " 

I have no dcrabt thia is a full and eatiafaetory oigmnent to 
le^ieiryoBe who is content with the mere colors and anperfioiea 
of duii0B. And^ if we wene new at &e har of eome stall-fed 
fjuaiSce, the inqniry would ensmre vicslery i|o iiie tmdber id it, 
to ihs iMniifiBt field^ of ila« ^oH^M^ and sioton (d ins 
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court. But, sir, we are now before the tribunal of the whole 
■American people; reasoning concerning their liberties, their 
rights, their constitution. These are not to be made the 
victims of the inevitable obscurity of general terms, nor the 
sport of verbal criticism. 

The question is concerning the intent of the American 

people, the proprietors of the old United States, when they 

.agreed to this article. Dictionaries and spelling-books are 

here of no authority. Neither Johnson, nor Walker, nor 

.Webster, nor Dilworth, has any voice in this matter. Sir, 

the question concerns the proportion of power reserved by 

:this constitution to every State in this Union. Have the 

three branches of this government a right, at will, to weaken 

and outweigh the influence, respectively, secured to each 

State in this compact, by introducing, at pleasure, new 

.'partners, situate beyond the old limits of the United 

States ? 

The question has not relation merely to New Orleans. 
The great objection is to the principle of the bill. If this 
principle be admitted, the whole space of Louisiana, greater, 
it is said, than the entire extent of the old United States, will 
be a mighty theatre in which this government assumes the 
right of exercising this unparalleled power. And it will be; 
there is no concealment, it is intended to be exercised. 
Nor will it stop until the very name and nature of the 
old partners be overwhelmed by new-comers into the con- 
federacy. 

Sir, the question goes to the very root of the power and 
influence of the present members of this Union. The real 
intent of this article is therefore an inquiry of most serious 
import, and is to be settled only by a recurrence to the 
known history and kaowtB* relations of this people and their 
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constitution. These, I maintain, support this position, that 
the terms " new States " in this article do intend new political 
sovereignties, to be formed within the original limits of the 
United States, and do not intend new political sovereigntiiBS 
with territorial annexations, to be created without the original 
limits of the United States. I undertake to support both 
branches of this position to the satisfaction of the people of 
these United States. As to any expectation of conviction on 
this floor, I know the nature of the ground and how hopeless 
any arguments are which thwart a concerted course of 
measures. . . . 

But there is an argument stronger even than all those 
which have been produced, to be drawn from the nature of 
the power here proposed to be exercised. Is it possible that 
such a power, if it had been intended to be given by the 
people, should be left dependent upon the effect of general 
expressions, and such, too, as were obviously applicable to 
another subject, to a particular exigency contemplated at 
the time? 

Sir, what is this power we propose now to usurp? 

Nothing less than a power changing all the proportions of 
the weight and influence possessed by the potent sovereign- 
ties composing this Union. A stranger is to be introduced to 
an equal share without their consent. Upon a principle 
pretended to be deduced from the constitution this govern- 
ment, after this bill passes, may and will multiply foreign 
partners in power at its own mere motion, at its irresponsible 
pleasure ; in other words, as local interests, party passions, or 
ambitious views may suggest. It is a power that from its 
nature never could be delegated; never was delegated; and, 
as it breaks down all the proportions of power guaranteed 
by the constitution to the States upon which their essential 
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saaurity depend^ utterly aAnihiIate» the moiral foree of Urn 
politieal eoiulicLCt. 

Would this pe<^le^ bo wiselj vigilant eoneenuB^ timr 
rights, have transferred to Congress a power to iMifaoice^ at 
its will, the politieal weight of any one State, mudi more of 
all the States, by authorizing it to create new States at its 
pleasure in foreign countries not pretended to be within tiw 
scope of the eonstitution or the eooception of &e people at 
the time of passing it? 

This is not so miteh a question coneeming the exercise 
of sovereignty as it is who shall be sovereign — whether the 
proprietors of the good old United States shall manage tkeir 
own aJFairs in their own way, or whether they, and their 
constitution, and their politieal rights, shall be trampled 
under foot by foreigners introduced through a breach ol tie 
constitiSFtion. The proportion of the political weight of each 
sovereign State constituting the Union depends iipon the 
number of the^ States which have a voice under the eompael. 
This number the constitution permits us to multiply at 
pleasure within the limits of the original United Statev; 
obeerving on:ly the expressed limitations in the eetislitution. 

B«t wken, in «rd« to mcre«e your power of mngam^ 
thds nu3sil«T^ you pass the old limits, ymt are guilty of a violah 
tion of ibe eonstitution in a fundamental point; and ih one 
also wfaick is totally inconsistent witib the intent oi Aie 
contract and the safety of the States wiiieh estftbtkrhfod t^ 
aseoeiation. What is the practieal difference to the olA pari* 
ners wiiether they hold their ISbevties at tite will of a master, 
or wbcrtber, by admitting exterior Stages on an equal footing 
with the original States, arbiters ai^ constituted i^o^ by 
availing themselves of the contrariety of interests mti fiews 
whidi vbl stich a confederacy necessarily will arifie, kold Ae 
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Ibaiance among the parties which exist and gorern ii% bj 
throwing themselyes into the scale most eonf onnable to tfaeir 
piu^oses? In both cases there is an effective despotism. 
But the last is the more galling, as we carry the chain in the 
name and gait of freemen. 

I have thus showB — and whether fairly I am willing to be 
judged by the sound discretion of the American people — ^that 
the power proposed to be usurped in this bill results neither 
from the general nature nor the particular provisions of the 
federal coiistitutiony and that it is a palpable violation of it in 
a fundamental point whence flow all the consequences I 
have intimated. 

But, says the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bhea], 
'' these people have been seven years citizens of the United 
States." 

I deny it, sir. As citizens of New Orleans or of Louisiana, 
they never have been, and by the mode proposed they never 
will be, citizens of the United States. They may be girt 
upon us for a momfint, but no real cement can grow from 
such an association. What the real situation of the inhabitr 
ants of those foreign countries is I shaU have occasion to 
diow presently. But, says the same gentleman, '^ if I have 
a farm, have not I a right to purchase another farm in my 
neighborhood, and settle my sons upon it, and in time admit 
tioiem to a share in the nsanagement of my household! '' 

Doubtless, sir. But are these cases parallel? Are the 
three branches of this govemment owners of this farm called 
the United States? I desire to thank heaven they are not. 
I hold my life, liberty, and pr(^ttrty, and the people of the 
Btffte from which I have the honor to be a repreaentativa 
kold theirs, by a better tenure than any tius national goveni- 
ment can give. Sir, I know your virtue. 
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And I thank the Great Giver of every good gift that 
neither the gentleman from Tennessee, nor his comrades, 
nor any, nor all the members of this House, nor of the other 
branch of the legislature, nor the good gentleman who lives 
in the palace yonder, nor all combined, can touch these my 
essential rights, and those of my friends and constituents, 
except in a limited and prescribed form. No, sir. We hold 
these by the laws, customs, and principles of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. Behind her ample shield we find 
refuge and feel safety. I beg gentlemen not to act upon 
the principle that the commonwealth of Massachusetts is 
their farm. 

But, the gentleman adds, " what shall we do if we do 
not admit the people of Louisiana into our Union? Our 
children are settling that country." 

Sir, it is no concern of mine what he does. Because his 
children have run wild and uncovered into the woods, is that 
a reason for him to break into my house or the houses of my 
friends to filch our children's clothes in order to cover his 
children's nakedness? This constitution never was and 
never can be strained to lap over all the wilderness of the 
west without essentially affecting both the rights and con- 
venience of its real proprietors. It was never constructed 
to form a covering for the inhabitants of the Missouri and 
the Eed River country. And whenever it is attempted to be 
stretched over them it will rend asunder. I have done with 
this part of my argument. It rests upon this fundamental 
principle that the proportion of political power, subject only 
to the internal modifications permitted by the constitution, 
is an inalienable, essential, intangible right. When it is 
touched, the fabric is annihilated; for on the preservation 
of these proportions depend our rights and liberties. 



I 
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If we recur to the known relations existing among the 
States at the time of the adoption of this constitution^ the 
same conclusion will result. The various interests, habitS| 
manners, prejudices, education, situation, and views which 
excited jealousies and anxieties in the breasts of some 
of our most distinguished citizens touching the result of 
the proposed constitution were potent obstacles to its 
adoption. 

The immortal leader of our Kevolution, in his letter to the 
President of the old Congress, written as President of the 
convention which formed this compact, thus speaks on this 
subject: 

^^It is at all times difficult to draw with precision the 
line between those rights which must be surrendered and 
those which may be reserved; and on the present occasion 
this difficulty was increased by a difference among the sev- 
eral States as to their situation, extent, habits, and particular 
interests." 

The debates of that period will show that the effect of 
the slave votes upon the political influence of this part of the 
country, and the anticipated variation of the weight of power 
to the west, were subjects of great and just jealousy to some 
of the best patriots in the northern and eastern States. 
Suppose, then, that it had been distinctly foreseen that in 
addition to the effect of this weight the whole population 
of a world beyond the Mississippi was to be brought into this 
and the other branch of the legislature, to form our laws, 
control our rights, and decide our destiny. Sir, can it be 
pretended that the patriots of that day would for one 
moment have listened to it? 

They were not madmen. They had not taken degrees 
at the hospital of idiocy. They knew the nature of man and 
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the effect of his combinations in political societies. They 
knew that when the weight of particular sections of a con- 
federacy was greatly unequal, the resulting power would be 
abused; that it was not in the nature of man to exercise it 
with moderation. The very extravagance of the intended use 
is a conclusive evidence against the possibility of the grant 
of such a power as is here proposed. Why, edr, I have 
already heard of six States, and some say there will be, at no 
great distance of time, more. I have also heard that the 
mouth of the Ohio will be far to the east of the centre of the 
contemplated empire. 

K the bill is passed, the principle is recognized. All the 
rest are mere questions of expediency. It is impossible such 
a power could be granted. It was not for these men that 
our fathers fought. It was not for them this constitution 
was adopted. 

You have no authority to throw the rights and liberties 
and property of this people into " hotch-pot " with the wild 
men on the Missouri, nor with the mixed, though more 
respectable, race of Anglo-Hispano-Gallo-Americans who 
bask on the sands in the mouth of the Mississippi. I make 
no objection to these from their want of moral qualities or 
political light. The inhabitants of New Orleans are, I sup- 
pose, like those of all other countries, some good, some bad, 
some indifferent. 

As then the power in this bill, proposed to be usurped, is 
neither to be drawn from the general nature of the instru- 
ment nor from the clause just examined, it follows that if it 
exist anywhere it must result from the treaty-making power. 
This the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Rhea] asserftie^ 
but the gentlanan form Korth Carolina [Mr. Macon] 
demieBy and veiy justly; for what a monstrous position is 
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tluB^ that the treatj-makmg power has the competehoy to 
chaiige the fTUtdamental relations of the eonstitution itself 1 
— ^that a power under the constitution should hare the 
ability to change and annihilate the infitmment from which 
it derrres all its power. And if the treaty-making power 
can introduce new partners to the political rights of the 
States, there is no length, howerer extravagant or inocm- 
sktent with Ae end, to which it may not be wrested. The 
present President of the United States, when a member 
of the Virginia convention for adopting the constitution, 
expressly declared that the treaty-making power has Ihnita* 
tions ; and he stated this as one, ^ that it ctimot alienate any 
e»ential right/' 

Now, is not here an essential right to be alienated? — the 
right to that proportion of political power which the consti- 
tution has secured to every State, modified only by such 
internal increase of States as the exiting limits of the Terri- 
t(»ries, at the time of the adoption of the constitution, 
permitted. 

The debates of that period chiefly turned upon the com- 
petency of this power to bargain away any of the old States. 
It was agreed at that time that by this power old States 
within the ancient limits could not be sold from us. And 
I maintain that by it new States without Ihe ancient limits 
cannot be saddled upon us. It was agreed at that time that 
the treaty-making power " could not cut off a limb.'^ And 
I maintain that neither has it the competency to dap a 
hump upon our shotdders. 

The fair proportions devised by the constitution are in 
both cases marred; and the fate and felicity of the poUtieai 
bflsng, in material particulars related to the essence of his 
ecwistitution* affected. It was never pretendexi by the most 
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enthusiastic advocates for the extent of the treaty-making 
power that it exceeded that of the king of Great Britain. 
Yet I ask, suppose that monarch should make a treaty stipu- 
lating that Hanover or Hindostan should have a right of 
representation on the floor of Parliament, would such a 
treaty be binding? No, sir, not as I believe, if a House of 
Commons and of Lords could be found venal enough to 
agree to it. But, although in that country the three 
branches of its legislature are called omnipotent, and the 
people might not deem themselves justified in resistance, 
yet here there is no apology of this kind. The limits of 
our power are distinctly marked, and when the three 
branches of this government usurp upon this constitution 
in particulars vital to the liberties of this people the deed is 
at their peril. 

I have done with the constitutional argument. Whether 
I have been able to convince any member of this House, I 
am ignorant, I had almost said indifferent. But this I will 
not say, because I am indeed deeply anxious to prevent 
the passage of this bill. Of this I am certain, however, that 
when the dissensions of this day are passed away, when 
party spirit shall no longer prevent the people of the United 
States from looking at the principle assumed in it independ- 
ent of gross and deceptive attachments and antipathies, the 
ground here defended will be acknowledged as a high con- 
stitutional bulwark, and the principles here advanced will 
be appreciated. 

I will add one word touching the situation of New 
Orleans. The provision of the treaty of 1803, which stipu- 
lates that it shall be ^^ admitted as soon as possible,'* does not, 
therefore, imply a violation of the constitution. There are 
ways in which this may constitutionally be effected, by an 
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amendment of the constitution or by reference to conven- 
tions of the people in the States. 

And I do suppose that in relation to the objects of the 
present bill (the people of New Orleans) no great difficulty 
would arise. Considered as an important accommodation 
to the western States, there woidd be no violent objection 
to the measure. But this would not answer all the projects 
to which the principle of this bill, when once admitted, leads 
and is intended to be applied. The whole extent of Louisi- 
ana is to be cut up into independent States to counterbalance 
and to paralyze whatever there is of influence in other quar- 
ters of the Union. Such a power, I am well aware, the 
people of the States woidd never grant you. And there- 
fore, if you get it, the only way is by the mode adopted in 
this bill — by usurpation. 

The objection here urged is not a new one. I refer with 
great delicacy to the course pursued by any member of the 
other branch of the legislature; yet I have it from such 
authority that I have an entire belief of the fact that our 
present minister in Eussia, then a member of that body 
when the Louisiana treaty was under the consideration of the 
Senate, although he was in favor of the treaty, yet expressed 
great doubts on the ground of constitutionality in relation to 
our control over the destinies of that people and the manner 
and the principles on which they could be admitted into the 
Union. And it does appear that he made two several , 
motions in that body, having for their object, as avowed and 
as gathered from their nature, an alteration in the constitu- 
tion to enable us to comply with the stipulations of that 
convention. 

I will add only a few words in relation to the moral and 
political conse(|uen4^b« of usurpii^ this pol^r. I hav^ daid 
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that it would be a virtual dissaLution of tke Union; and genr 
tlemen express great sensibility at the expresfiion. But the 
true source of terror is not the declaration I have made^ but 
the deed you propose. ^ Is there a moral principle of public 
law better settled or more conformable to the plainest sug- 
gestions of reason than that the violation of a contract by one 
of the parties may be considered as exempting the other 
from its obligations? 

Suppose^ in private lif e^ thirteen form a partnership and 
ten of them undertake to admit a new partner without the 
concurrence of the other three^ would it not be at their 
option to abandon the partnership after so palpable an 
infringement of their rights? 

How much more, in the poHtical partnership, where the 
admission of new associates without previoiu authority is 
so pregnant with obvious dangers and evils! Again, it is 
settled as a principle of morality, among writers on public 
law, that no person can be obliged beyond his intent at the 
time of the contract. Now^ who believes, who dare smext^ 
that it was the intention of the people, when they adopted 
this constitution, to assign eventually to !Kew Orleanis aadL 
Louisiana a portion of their poUdoal power, and to iuYeot 
all the people those extensive regions might hereafter cflBr 
tain with an authority over themselves and th^r 
dants I 

When you throw the weight of Louisiana into tbe 
you destroy the politieal equipoise oontemplated at the 
of fcErming the contract. Can any man venture to 
that the people did intend such a ceanprehenskm as jem now, 
by construction, give it? Or can it be concealed that beT^ii^ 
its fair and acknowledged intent such a compact has ne 
moral force? If gentlemen are so alarmed at tiie bare 
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tion of the consequences, let them abandon a measure which 
iooner or later will produce them. 

How long before the seeds of discontent will ripen no man 
can foretell. But it is the part of wisdom not to multiply 
or scatter them. Do you suppose the people of the northern 

m 

and Atlantic States will or ought to look on with patience 
and see representatives and senators from the Bed lUver 
and Missouri pouring themselves upon this and the other 
floor, managing the concerns of a seaboard fifteen hundred 
miles at least from their residence, and having a preponder- 
ancy in councils into which, constitutionally, they could 
never have been admitted? I have no hesitation upon this 
point. They neither will see it, nor ought to see it, with 
content. It is the part of a wise man to foresee danger and 
to hide himself. 

This great usurpation which creeps into this House imder 
the plausible appearance of giving content to that important 
point, New Orleans, starts up a gigantic power to control 
the nation. Upon the actual condition of things there is, 
ihere can be, no need of concealment. It is apparent to the 
blindest vision. By the course of nature and conformable 
to the acknowledged principles of the constitution the 
sceptre of power in this country is passing towards the north- 
west. Sir, there is to this no objection. The right belongs 
to that quarter of the country. Enjoy it; it is yours. Use 
Hhe powers granted as you please. But take care in your 
haste after effectual dominion not to overload the scale by 
heaping it with these new acquisitions. Grasp not too 
eagerly at your purpose. In your speed after uncontrolled 
sway, trample not down this constitution. Already the old 
States sink in the estimation of members when brought into 
comparison with these new countries. 
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We have been told that "New Orleans was the most 
important point in the Union." A place out of the Union, 
the most important place within it I We have been asked, 
" What are some of the small States when compared with the 
Mississippi Territory ? '' The gentleman from that Territory 
[Mr. Poindexter] spoke the other day of the Mississippi as 
" of a high road between " — good heavens ! between what ? 
Mr. Speaker — why, " the eastern and western States! " So 
that all the northwestern Territories, all the countries once 
the extreme western boundary of our Union, are hereafter 
to be denominated eastern States! 

[Mr. Poindexter explained. He said that he had not 
said that the Mississippi was to be the boundary between the 
eastern and western States. He had merely thrown out a 
hint that in erecting new States it might be a good high 
road between the States on its waters. His idea had not 
extended beyond the new States on the waters of the 
Mississippi.] 

I make no great point of this matter. The gentleman 
will find in the " ITational Intelligencer " the terms to which 
I refer. There will be seen, I presume, what he has said and 
what he has not said. The argument is not affected by the 
explanation. New States are intended to be formed beyond 
the Mississippi. There is no limit to men's imaginations on 
this subject short of California and Columbia River. 

When I said that the bill would justify a revolution and 
would produce it, I spoke of its principle and its practical 
consequences. To this principle and those consequences 1 
would call the attention of this House and nation. If it be 
about to introduce a condition of things absolutely insup- 
portable, it becomes wise and honest men to anticipate the 
evil and to warn and prepare the people against the event. 
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I have no hesitation on the subject. The extension of this 
principle to the States contemplated beyond the Mississippi 
cannot, will not, and ought not to be borne. And the sooner 
the people contemplate the unavoidable result the better, the 
more likely that convulsions may be prevented, the more 
hope that the evils may be palliated or removed. 

Mr. Speaker, what is this liberty of which so much is 
said ? Is it to walk about this earth, to breathe this air, and 
to partake the common blessings of God's providence? The 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air unite with us in 
such privileges as these. But man boasts a purer and more 
ethereal temperature. His mind grasps in its view the past 
and future as well as the present. We live not for ourselves 
alone. 

That which we call liberty is that principle on which the 
essential security of our political condition depends. It 
results from the limitations of our political system pre- 
scribed in the constitution. These limitations, so long as 
they are faithfully observed, maintain order, peace, and 
safety. When they are violated in essential particulars all 
the concurrent spheres of authority rush against each other^ 
and disorder, derangement, and convulsion are, sooner or 
later, the necessary consequences. 

With respect to this love of our Union, concerning which 
so much sensibility is expressed, I have no fear about analyz- 
ing its nature. There is in it nothing of mystery. It 
depends upon the qualities of that Union, and it results from 
its effects upon our and our country's happiness. It is 
valued for " that sober certainty of waking bliss " which it 
enables us to realize. It grows out of the affections, and has 
not, and cannot be made to have, anything universal in its 
nature. Sir, I confess it, the first public love of my heart is 
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the Cammonwealth of Massachusetts. There is my fireside ; 
there are the tombs of my ancestors — 

" Low lies that land, yet blest with fruitful stores. 
Strong are her sons, thousjh rocky are har stKoraA; 
And none, ah! none, so lovely to my sight, 
Of all the lands, which heaven o'enpreetdB with light." 

The love of this Union grows out of this attachment to my 
native soil and is rooted in it. I cherish it because it afEords 
the best external hope of her peace, her prosperity, her inde- 
pendence. I oppose this bill from no animosity to the people 
of New Orleans, but from the deep conviction that it containa 
a principle incompatible with the liberties and safety of my 
country. I have no concealment of my opinion. The bill,, 
if it passes, is a death-blow to the constitution. It may after- 
wards linger, but, lingering, its fate will at no very distant 
period be consummated. 
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JOHN SINGLBTON C0PLJ2Y, XiOKD L.YNDHURST. an En«Uah lord 
cellor, was bom in Boetou, Massachusetts, May 21, 1772. He was the 
son ef tke tuawam Artist Coplcgr, wlio returned to Easland ooon after the 
child's birth, and was joined there by his wife and family shortly after 
tfae QpaBinc of tbe ▲merloan war tn 1775. The lad was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge University, and in 1795 visited his native 
etty in the hepe of regaining posseBsion of an estate on Beacon Hill which 
had belonged to his father. He was unsuocessful in this matter and dU 
not therefore carry out his previous intention cf remaining in the United 
States and of poasibly tairtng up the ooeiipation of fanning. Through the 
generosity of his brother-in-law, a Boston merchant, he was enabled to 
pursue hte law atudles at the Middle Temple, and in 18<K was called to the 
bar. For a long time, however, he met with little encouragement in hki 
prcfewion, and the death of his father In 1815 not only threw upon him 
the support of his mother and her family, but also the burden of the artlafte 
debts, which were considerable, and which the son felt in honor bound to 
aflMBBe. But in anpottaer year Copley's ahllitieB began to win due rooognltloa* 
and in 1818 he entered Parliament as member for Yarihouth on the Isle 
4tf Wight. He had now become generally recognized as one of the greatest 
lawyers of hie time, and after being appointed soUcitor-general and 
attomey^general tn 1824 he was raised to the peerage as Baron Lyndhurst 
In 1826 and created lord oiianceUor. fie held this high, peeition tor four 
years at this time, and in subsequent years twice filled the same responsible 
post. His death took place in his ninety-second year at Tunbridge Wells, 
October 12, 1863. Lyndhurst was not only one of the most eminent of 
XasUsh lawyvrs but one of the gi - eat e st EngliBh orators as well. He 
preserved his rare powers undiminished to the end, and his last speocdi 
tn the House of Liords, delivered a few days before his ninetieth birthday, 
displayed the same oloar, logical neaaoning and viganms eloquenee always 
characteristic of him. He was remarkably handsome, his voice unusually 
fine, white his manors afflardad a mn blenAIng of dignity and covrtcsy. 



SPEECH ON THE WAR WITH RUSSIA 

IN£LIVSR£B IN TH£ HOUS£ OF LORDS, JUN£ 19, 1854 

Y IX)RDS, — I prestrme many of your lordships have 

read the important document to which the notice 

refers. It is a memtorandum sent by the Cabinets 

of Vtenna md Berlin to their envoys at the Diet of Frank- 
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fort, with directions to present it to that body. It states 
the course of policy which has been pursued by the four 
Poweri?, with respect to the Eastern question ; and the object 
of the communication was to obtain the approval and sanction 
of the Diet to that policy. 

The paper has not been laid upon your lordships' table, 
and, being a document between foreign States, it could not, 
perhaps, in point of form, have been laid upon the table, at 
least not in the usual manner; but it has been published in 
the official journals of Vienna, Berlin, Frankfort, and Paris, 
and I believe in most of the journals throughout the Conti- 
nent. It is a matter, therefore, of general notoriety. 

The paper has given rise to much discussion, both on the 
Continent and in this country, and has created no incon- 
siderable degree of anxiety and uneasiness. It is upon these 
grounds that I have felt it my duty to submit it to the atten- 
tion of your lordships and of her Majesty's government, in 
order that we may receive some distinct explanation and 
come to a clear understanding as to the policy to which it 
relates. 

It is of so much importance to be accurate upon a subject 
of this nature that I must beg leave to read those parts of the 
document to which I refer. The first passage to which I am 
about to call your lordships' attention is in these words — 

" Both Cabinets have agreed with those of Paris and Lon- 
don in the conviction that the conflict between Bussia and 
Turkey could not be prolonged without afEecting the general 
interests of Europe and those also of their own States. They 
acknowledged in common that the maintenance of the integ- 
rity of the Ottoman Empire and the independence of the 
Sultan's government are necessary conditions of the political 
balance, and that the war should, under no circumstances, 
have for result any change in existing territorial positions/' 
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Now, my lords, I apprehend it to be clear that, according 
to the true interpretation of this passage, when it is stated 
that " the war should, under no circumstances, have for result 
any change in existing territorial positions," it must mean 
territorial positions as between Turkey on the one side, and 
Eussia on the other. This may not, perhaps, be expressed 
with so much precision as to be perfectly free from doubt; 
but any such doubt will be effectually removed by referring 
to the protocol of the fifth of December, to which the paper 
relates. In that instrument the four Powers express them- 
selves thus — 

"In fact, the existence of Turkey in the limits assigned 
to her by treaty is one of the necessary conditions of the 
balance of power in Europe, and the undersigned plenipoten- 
tiaries record with satisfaction that the existing war cannot 
in any case lead to modifications in the territorial boundaries 
of the two empires which would be calculated to alter the 
state of possession in the East established for a length of time, 
and which is equally necessary for the tranquillity of all the 
other Powers," 

It would appear, therefore, that, according to the agree- 
ment between the four Powers, as stated in these documents, 
no alteration is to take place, whatever may be the result of 
the war, in the territorial limits between Turkey on the one 
side, and Russia on the other. In other words, that their 
principle is this — that in every event the status quo ante 
iellum, so far as relates to territorial position between the 
two Powers, is to remain unchanged. 

But, my lords, it may be said, and properly said, that the 
protocol upon which this passage is founded was signed 
before the western Powers had engaged in the war. 
Undoubtedly that is so; but after that event, and in this 
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jBtew State of things, the representatives of the four Powers 
Again met for the purpose of confirming what they had pre- 
vio^bBly done; and upon that occasion they stated in distinct 
terms that they adhered to the principles upon which the 
former protocols had been founded. 

It seems, therefore, extremely difficult to come to any 
other conclusion than that which I have before stated, 
namely, that whatever may be the result of the war, it must 
terminate by leaving Russia and Turkey precisely in the 
flame state, as to territorial limits, in which ikej stood pre- 
vious to the commencement of hostilities; and this is further 
confirmed by a passage, which I am about to read, in the 
memorandum sent to the Diet — 

"The last of the protocols shows that, although France 
and Great Britain have entered into the war against Russia, 
the four Cabinets invariably adhere to the principle pro- 
claimed heretofore by them in common, and have united 
in regard to the basis on which to deliberate as respects 
the appropriate means for obtaining the object of their 
endeavors." 

The result, therefore, seems to be that in every event the 
principle of maintaining the statics quo is to be adhered to. 
That this is the principle upon which Austria and Prussia 
are acting is sufficiently obvious; for, if Russia were now to 
withdraw from the Principalities, and at the same time con- 
sent to a guarantee with respect to the independence of th© 
Sultan and the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, neither 
Austria nor Prussia would, as it is affirmed, take any active 
part in the contest. And, if that be so with respeet to these 
two Powers, and who state they are acting in concert and on 
one common principle with England and Prance, it seems to 
follow, and I must so conclude, unless I hear something 
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satififactary to the contrary from my noble friend opposite, 
that, whatever be the course and events of the war, the 
stattLS quo as to the limits of the two empires of Russia and 
Turkey is to be maintained. And it is in order to obtain 
some explanation, and to come to a clear understanding on 
this material question, that I have thought it my duty to sub- 
mit it to your attention. 

But, my lords, it is not a little singular that Austria her- 
self appears to show a disposition to act in one instance at 
least inconsistently with this principle; and I feel it dijBicult 
to reconcile the part of the paper to which I am about to 
allude with that to which I have already referred. I beg 
your lordships' attention as to what is said as to the Danube. 
The free navigation of that river is stated by Austria to be 
of the utmost importance, not to her territory and her sub- 
jects alone, but to the whole of Central Germany. This is 
^olarged upon in the strongest terms, but not in terms by any 
means stronger than the importance of the subject warrants. 
The paper runs thus — 

^^ It seems to be a requirement of the political position of 
Germany, an element of her conservative policy, a condition 
of her national development, of her national wealth, that in 
the countries of the lower Danube there should exist a well- 
regulated state of affairs suitable to the interests of Centrpl 
Europe." 

And again — 

"The material interests of Germany are susceptible of 
most powerful elevation through the great water channels 
to the East ; and it is thence generally incumbent on Germany 
to secure as much as possible the freedom of Danubian com- 
merce, and not to witness the material animation of water 
communications with the East repulsed by restrictions," 
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Let me, then, request your attention for a moment to the 
actual state of that river, and to the circumstances under 
which it is and has been long placed. This review will lead 
to the conclusion that Austria cannot herself be satisfied with 
the status quo as to this important territorial position. We 
all know that by the treaty of Adrianople — that unfortu- 
nate treaty, I must call it, of Adrianople — Bussia secured 
to herself both banks of the Danube; the one she held in 
absolute right, the other was placed substantially under her 
exclusive control. She also obtained the right of establish- 
ing a quarantine on one of the islands in the Danube. 

Thus possessed of the sole and absolute control of that 
river, from its mouth to a considerable distance upwards, 
she has so managed as to impede in the most effectual man- 
ner the free course of its navigation; and, further, by 
engrafting strict police regulations on the quarantine estab- 
lishment, to interfere with the freedom of personal 
communication in that district. Remonstrance after remon- 
strance has been addressed to her by Austria, by England 
and other European Powers without effect; and it is obvious, 
judging from the past, that unless Russia is removed from 
her present position, and her limits at this point undergo a 
material change, it will be impossible to ensure for the future 
the free and unimpeded navigation of the Danube. 

It is supposed, and seems to be thrown out incidentally, 
but vaguely and obscurely, in this paper, that this object may 
be secured by some treaty or convention. My Lords, I have 
no faith in a treaty upon this subject entered into with 
Russia. There was a treaty relating to it for several years 
between Austria and that Power, but which, I believe, has 
now expired. Russia undertook to keep the course of the 
Danube free from impediment, and Austria, in consideration 
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of this, engaged to pay a toll upon her ships passing down 
the river. But what has been the conduct of Russia? She 
has enforced the payment of the toll, but has not only done 
nothing to keep the course of the Danube free from impedi- 
ments, but has connived at, if not encouraged, every obstruc- 
tion to its course, apparently with the view of favoring her 
rival port of Odessa. 

At the time when the Turks were in possession of the 
river, they, by a very simple process, managed to keep the 
navigation clear; and when it passed from their possession 
the depth of the water at the mouth of the river was upwards 
of sixteen feet — it is now reduced to about nine. By 
requiring that a kind of iron harrow or drag should be 
attached to each vessel going down the stream, thus loosening 
the mud for the action of the river, they kept the navigation 
free. 

Applications have been repeatedly made to Count Nessel- 
rode and to other authorities to adopt the same mode of 
proceeding, but they have always refused or evaded, under 
different pretexts, to resort to these simple means. It was 
pretended that an apparatus of a more effectual kind was 
preparing for the purpose of accomplishing the object. 
After a long delay the intended instrument arrived at 
Odessa; after a still further delay it was set to work, and it 
turned out, as had been foretold, not only to be ineffectual, 
but to increase the evil it was intended to remedy. It soon 
got out of order and was abandoned. 

If any noble lord should wish for further details on this 
subject I exhort him most earnestly to read the papers that 
were laid last year on the table of your lordships' House 
with respect to the Sulina mouth of the Danube. They will 
be found to afford a lively picture of the shuffling, evasive, 
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and, if I might apply such terms to persons in h^h and 
exalted stations, I would say tricking and mendacious, diplo- 
macy of the court of St. Petersburg. Is it not, then, evident 
from these facts that it has become absolutely necessary that 
a change should take place in the state of territorial posses- 
sion at the mouth of the Danube; that such an alteration 
is required for securing that most important, and, I may add, 
necessary object on which so much reliance is justly placed 
by Austria and Germany, namely, the free and uninter- 
rupted navigation of this great river? Those Powers must 
be convinced that this object can only be obtained and 
effectually secured by a departure from the principle of the 
status quo in this district. 

Leaving, then, the western side of the Black Sea, I beg 
your lordships to pass with me to its eastern shore. We have 
shut up the Russian fleet in the harbor of Sebastopol. It 
has the mortification of feeling that it cannot encounter 
the combined force without the certainty of entire destrue- 
tion. All the Bussian establishments on the Circassian 
coast, from Anapa to its southern extremity, have in conse- 
quence been deserted or destroyed. The chain of forts 
which during the last fifty years the government had been 
employed in constructing at a vast expense, as a defence 
against the incursions of the brave mountaineers of that 
district, and with a view to their ultimate subjugation, as 
well as for the further purpose of recruiting their armies 
and transmitting military stores to her south Caucasian 
possessions, have been levelled with the ground. Can it be 
possible^ then, that, unless forced by the most disastroxui 
events, we should consent to place Bussia again in possession 
of this coast? We have supplied the brave population with 
arms, we have encouraged them to take an active part in the 
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war against the oommon enemy. To abandon them to his 
VBn^eance would be not only an act of the grossest cruelty 
and injustice to this simple and heroic race, but, as your 
r lordships must feel with me, an act of deep disgrace and 
infamy. 

I will now, my lords, pass from these particulars to the 
more general question. From the earliest period, from the 
time of the Empress Catherine down to the present day, 
EuBsia has considered Turkey as her destined prey. Every 
war between these Powers has ended in the steady advance 
of Russia towards the accomplishment of her purpose, and 
we now know, from what has lately come to light, that she 
considers the victim to be almost within her grasp, and it is 
evident she will persevere with the constancy habitual to her 
in emdeavors to seize and secure it But, my lords, if the 
situation of Russia is to undergo no change at the termina- 
tion of the present contest, what will be her actual position 
with respect to Turkey? I do not wish upon this point that 
you should rely upon any opinion or statement of mine; but 
will refer to an authority above all exception, that of Count 
Nesselrode himsellf . 

Some time after the conclusion of the treaty of Adrian- 
ople, Count Nesselrode wrote to the Grand Duke Constan- 
tino, at Warsaw, to give an account of the particulars of that 
treaty, and of the relative situation of Russia and Turkey in 
consequence of it. A reference to that despatch will place 
before you in a strikiog manner the future position of 
Turkey if the status quo should be adopted. He expresses 
himself in these terms — 

'^ The Turkish monarchy is reduced to such a state as to 
exist only under the protection of Russiai and must comply 
in future with her wishes." 
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\ Then, adverting to the Principalities, he says — 

"The possession of these Principalities is of the less import- 
, ance to us as, without maintaining troops there, which would 
be attended with considerable expense, we shall dispose of 
them at our pleasure, as well during peace as in time of war/ 
We shall hold the keys of a position from which it will be 
easy to keep the Turkish government in check, and the 
Sultan will feel that any attempt to brave us again must end 
in his certain ruin." 

If this description be correct, and who can question its 
accuracy, Turkey vdll thus be left at the mercy of Kussia 
whenever the state of Europe shall be such as to enable that 
Power to avail herself of the advantage of her position, either 
for further encroachment or for the attainment of the ulti- 
mate object of her ambition — the entire subjugation of the 
European dominions of the Sultan. In what manner Russia 
is likely to act under such circumstances I might, perhaps, 
safely leave your lordships to conclude, and certainly will 
not trouble you with any observations of my own respecting 
it, but refer you, as I have before done, to approved Russian 
authority — to that of Prince Lieven, for many years the 
representative of Russia at this court. In answer to a letter 
from Coimt Nesselrode, who had consulted him by command 
of the Emperor upon his projected attack upon Turkey, he 
expresses himself thus — 

" Our policy must be to maintain a reserved and prudent 
attitude until the moment arrives for Russia to vindicate her 
rights, and for the rapid action which she will be obliged to 
adopt. The war ought to take Europe by surprise. Our 
movements must be prompt, so that the other Powers should 
find it impossible to be prepared for the blow that we are 
about to strike.'^ 

But Prince Lieven was one only of the persons consulted 
upon this occasion. The Emperor was desirous of knowing 
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what opposition he was likely to meet with from the other 
Powers individually, and what chance there was of a com- 
bination against him should he persevere in the execution of 
his design. The most detailed, and at the same time the 
most able, of the secret despatches transmitted to St. Peters- 
burg upon the occasion, was from Count Pozzo di Borgo, an 
adopted Russian, not an over-scrupulous, but a very keen 
and subtle diplomatist. He was intimately acquainted with 
this country and its policy, and was at that time the represen- 
tative of Russia at Paris. 

This paper cannot be read at the present time without 
a feeling of curiosity and deep interest. He adverts to the 
different Powers in succession, beginning with this country, 
and says : 

" England has recovered from her commercial and finan- 
jcial crisis, and is in a condition to oppose us, and possibly 
may take that course. She may in that event do us con- 
siderable injury, but not of such a nature as to be wholly 
irremediable. She cannot, however, alone obstruct our 
designs or oppose the march of our armies.'^ 

His conclusion, therefore, is that the single opposition of 
this country could not stand in the way of the accomplish- 
ment of the Emperor's designs. 

He then comes to France, and, after some curious and 
amusing comments upon M. de Villele, the minister of that 
country, considers what would be the probable effect of the 
union of France and England in opposition to the projected 
enterprise. Whatever, he says, can be done by a superior 
naval force can be effected by England alone; the addition, 
therefore, of the maritime means of France will not be 
xnaterial; and, as to her military power, she will be prevented 
from using it with any effect against us by reason of her 
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jgeographical^ moral, and political position. ^^ Where," ie 
observes, " is she to find a field of battle "to oppoBe ufi; .and/' 
he adds, with iin expression of triunaph, ^'her armies weil 
know what they havie to expect if they come in collision wiA 
ours/' What is to be the result of that ioallisi0n at ibe 
present day must soon uppear, and may, and I trnst wiM, 
disappoint the confijdent anticipations of the Sussian 
diploanatisL 

Having thus disposed of England iiaad Franee, he proceeds 
next to consider whether anything is to be apprehended f roan 
Auaferia. Prince Metternich, that experieneed, sagacious 
^and tclear-fiighted statesman, Jiad ^(Dtdeavored, but without 
fiuccess, to awaken .attention to the designs of Russia, ^sid to 
form some sort of union against her. The atteso^t hsA 
excited the strongest feeling of resentment and indignation 
Against fliat eminent peiison. Accordingly his policy was 
■deeried, his sd^emes ridioiikled, and &e ^wer of Austria 
ia^eated with eonitem^pt. 0«e -short sentence ffisposed of the 
whole: ^To every country," said the Kussian diplomatist, 
"war is a calamity; to Austria it would be certain ruin." 
Thus far then, -acoordiag to this statement, there appeased to 
be no serious impediment to the aggressive designs of Russia. 

I hear it whispered near me — you have forgatiten Prua- 
fiia. Par from it! I have reserved her as -a pattern of 
isonstancy in political comirection, and which would be most 
praiseworthy in connections of a different description. My 
noble friend opposite nuist possess fieme fpowerfnl sfttractive 
force to have torn asunder or dissGiived the strong isohesickn 
betsw!een these two Powders, Kussia imd Prussia. JS^effd what 
Pdzzo di Borgo says of Prussia. With what an afiectianate 
sneer he treaits that government. It can soavcely be oon- 
sidered as irony, it is€o binoad andmndi^guisfid — 
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^^ Pmsaia, being less jealous and consequently more impar- 
tial, kas constantly shown by her opinions that she has a just 
idea of the nature and importance of the affairs of the £ast^ 
and, if the Court of Vienna had shared her views and her 
good intentions there can be no doubt that the plan of the 
Imperial Cabinet would hmre been accomplished.'^ 

Fortunate it is for Europe and the world that she has not 
shared her views upon the present occasion, but, on the con- 
trary, has persuaded Prussia to adopt a more wise and 
generous policy. 

At a subsequent period Count ISTesselrode, in the despatch 
to which I have already referred, speaking of what I may 
call Prussia's subserviency to the Emperor, expresses him- 
self in these terms — 

" The Count Alopeus transmits to us the most positive 
assurances, which leave no doubt touching the favorable dis- 
positions on which Bussia may reckon on the part of Rnis- 
sia, whatever may be the ultimate couisa of events." 

These passages present a striking picture of the cautfous* 
p<dicy, and at the same time of the^ industry, unwearied 
activity, and energy of the Bussian govemm©nt. Acting 
upon these opinions, the invasion of the Principalities,, after a 
short but necessary interval, was 'decided upon, and the 
armies of BusBa, without oppowtion from any European 
Power, passed the Balkan and dictated the degrading and 
disastrous terms of the treaty of Adrianople. 

Place Bussia there, upon the termination of the present 
war in the position she then held, and which is so forcibly 
described by Count Nesselrode in his secret despatch to the 
Grand Duke, and what can you reasonably expect, when a 
convenient opportunity occurs, but further encroachments 
on the Sultan, and ultimately the entire subjugation of the 
European portion of his Empire) 
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But, then, this paper refers to some projected guarantee — 
some treaty, to which the four Powers and Russia are to be 
parties, for the maintenance of the independence of the 
Sultan and the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Now, my 
lords, I fully admit, as to the four Powers, that as long as 
they continue united in friendship and policy, such a guar- 
antee might afford effectual security against the ambitious 
designs of Russia; but, if circumstances should occur to dis- 
turb this union, and, in the ever-varying events of the 
world, to create rival or hostile feelings between them, there 
would at once be an end of this security. And as to the 
guarantee of Russia, or the obligation of any treaty into 
which she might enter, who is to be found so weak, so 
credulous, as to place the least reliance upon it? It would 
be utterly valueless; not worth the paper upon which it was 
written. 

As to trusting in this Power, whether we look to recent 
or more remote events, we come to the same conclusion. 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, our able and observant minister at 
St. Petersburg, had learned from various authentic sources 
that large bodies of Russian troops were moving toward the 
Turkish frontiers. In communicating upon this matter with 
Count Nesselrode he was told by that minister that he must 
have been misinformed; that these movements were nothing 
more than a change of quarters, usual at that season of the 
year. In commenting upon this statement Sir Hamilton 
Seymour observes, in his despatch to my noble friend, that 
he found it impossible to reconcile the facts which had come 
to his knowledge with the assurances of the Russian minister. 
The result abundantly proved the correctness of the 
information. 

In the course of an interesting conversation that occurred 
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in this House some weeks since^ a noble friend of mine on 
the cross-bench enlarged with much eloquence and in a 
strain of high feeling upon the unworthiness of entertaining 
doubts of the integrity and honor of illustrious persons with 
whom we were negotiating in matters of public and national 
interest. I listened with pleasure to the charms of his bril- 
liant declamation, which reminded me forcibly of former 
days, but remained unconvinced by his reasoning. 

In the intercourse of private life, liberal confidence in 
those with whom we converse and associate is the character- 
istic of a gentleman; but in the affairs of nations, where the 
interests and welfare of millions are at stake, where the rise 
or fall of empires may depend upon the issue, those who are 
entrusted with the conduct of such negotiations must be 
guided by a different and a stricter rule. Their duty in 
such a position is to exercise caution, vigilance, jealousy. 
^'Oh, for the good old parliamentary word ' jealousy,' " 
exclaimed Mr. Fox, in one of those bursts of feeling so 
usual with him, " instead of its modern substitute, ' confi- 
dence.' " And if such be the true policy, which I think it is 
as between Parliament and the ministers of the Crown, how 
much more ought it to prevail in the conflicting affairs of 
nations, where such mighty interests are concerned. If con- 
fidence, with its natural tendency, should sink into credulity, 
to what disastrous results might it not lead? 

But in the case of Russia in particular, and in negotiations 
with that government, nothing but the extreme of blindness 
and credulity could lead to a departure from these principles. 
The whole series of her history, from the earliest period to 
the present day, has been one long-continued course of fraud 
and perfidy, of stealthy encroachment, or open and unblushing; 
violence — a course characteriitic of a barbarous race, and, 
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whether at Bt. Petersburg or Tabokk, marking its Asiatic 
origin. To go bads: to the reign of the Empa*esB Oatiiecme, we 
find her policy in one striking particular corresponding mtk 
that of the present Emjperor, and which policy may, in truth, 
be tcaced back to the Cisar Peter. She ostentatioasly pro^ 
claimed herself the protector of the Greek Church in Poland, 
iomented religious dissensions among the people, mad^ imder 
pretence of putting an end to disorders which she had her- 
self created, sent a large military force into the country 
and gradually stripped it of some of its fairest possessions. 
I need not add a word as to the ultimate and disastrous i68i:ie 
of these intrigues — the impression they created is strong 
and will be lasting. 

With a like policy in the Crimea, the independence of 
which coimtry had been settled by treaty, she set up a prince 
whom she afterwards deposed, and, amidst the confusion 
thus created, entered the country with an army under iihe 
command of one of the most brutal and sanguinary of ker 
commanders^ and, having slaughtered all who opposed her^ 
annexed this important district permanently to the Busedan 
empire. While these proceedings were going on, she pre- 
vented by means of her fleet all communication with Con- 
stantinople, being at peace with the Sultan, with whom she 
was at that time negotiating a treaty of commerce. 

I pass over the extensive conspiracy in which Russia was 
engaged with Persia and other Powers in the East in the years 
1834 and 1835 against this country, while d^ professed to be 
cm terms of the closest friendship with us. These scandalous 
transactionfl were strenuously denied by Count STeasdrode 
to our minister at St. Petersburg, but were afterwards con- 
clusively established by Sir Alexander Bumes and by our 
consul at Candahar. ^o^^^ss^r into details upon this oomr 
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pli€»ted subjeet would lead me too far from mj present 
object. 

But I cannot forbear adverting to Ae designs of Eussia 
upon Blivff, an inconsidexable place in tiie desert east of tho 
Cac^isoi. I reedlect the expressions of Mr. Pitt in alludihg 
to* Bonaportej who, after taking possession of Malta, seized a 
bairren roek in the Mediterranean on his pass^e to Egypt: 
" Nothing/' he exclaimed, " is too vast for the temerity of 
his ambition, nothing too small for the grasp of his 
rapacity" — expressions no less applicable to ihe restless 
and insatiable ambition of Eirasia. Russia sacrificed two 
armies in endeavoring to reach this remote place. For what 
puarpose? Not with a view to any beneficial trade, but evi- 
dently a& a convenient centre fr<3m which to form combina- 
tions and carry on intrigues for the disturbance of our East- 
en* empire. She has at length, by sending an e35)editron in a 
different direction, succeeded in obtaining a f ooting^ in that 
district, the prepeirations for the enterprise having been 
madte while she was in apparent friendship with our 
government. 

As- to Tujjkey, it m mm known from recent disclosures 
that while tiie Emperer Nichiol»8 was amusing^ the Sultan 
with' smooth words and expressing the strongest desircr ta 
maintain her indepeaidence, he was secretfy plotting her 
destrudaen and the partition of her empire. 

Again, my lords, assurances were given that Prince M en- 
chftofiPs muNS^n related solely to the settfement of Ae que»- 
tioBL of the Holy Places^ but while thus ei^aged he 
endeavored by menaces^ to force Ae^ Turkish government 
into- a seeret conventioir, the effect of whifeh wrjuld Iranne been- 
to make the- Emperor joint sovegggn jdth tie Sultan. It 
wat' afterwards admitted by Count Nesselrode, in contradit> 
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tion to what lie had before stated, that the Emperor regarded 
this as the most important object of the mission. 

After this review of the deceptive policy of Bussia, and 
these instances of her total disregard of national faith, 
instances which might have been carried to a much greater 
extent, I ask with confidence what reliance can be placed 
upon any engagement or guarantee into which she may enter, 
should it at any moment become her interest, or should she 
consider it her interest, to disregard it. 

But Bussia, carrying diplomacy to the extremest point 
of refinement, has introduced a new and significant term into 
that mysterious science, namely, the term "material guar- 
antee." If the Emperor will give a guarantee of this 
description, something solid and substantial, as a pledge of 
his fidelity — something that he would be unwilling to for- 
feit — such a guarantee might enable us to hope for a secure 
and lasting peace; but to rely upon a mere paper guar- 
antee — a mere pledge of his imperial word — would, your 
lordships must feel, be the extreme of folly and weakness. 

I may possibly be asked. What are your views, what do you 
look forward to as the results of this great struggle? My 
answer is that I cannot, in my position, presume to offer an 
opinion upon such a subject. It is obvious that these results 
must depend upon the events, the contingencies of the war. 
But I may venture to say negatively that, imless compelled 
by the most unforeseen and disastrous circumstances, we 
ought not to make peace until we have destroyed the Bussian 
fleet in the Black Sea, and razed the fortifications by which 
it is protected. As long as Bussia possesses that fleet and 
retains that position, it will be idle to talk of the independ- 
ence of the Sultan — Bussia will continue to hold Turkey 
in subjection and compel -Jier to yield obedience to her will. 
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What course Austria will finally pursue, however I may; 
hope, I will not venture to predict. She has far more at 
stake in this conflict than either England or France. Should 
Bussia succeed in retaining the Principalities, and in increas- 
ing her influence on the southern frontier of Austria, the 
independence of that empire will be at an end. If this over- 
grown and monstrous power, extending over so many thou- 
sand miles from west to east, pressing as it does on the 
northern boundary of Austria, should coil itself round her 
eastern and southern limits, she must yield to its movements 
or be crushed in its folds. 

"What Russia may further attempt if successful in her 
present efforts, time alone can disclose. That she will not 
remain stationary we may confidently predict. Ambition, 
like other passions, grows by what it feeds upon. Prince 
Lieven, in the despatch to Count Nesselrode, to which I 
before alluded, says — 

*^ Europe contemplates with awe this colossus, whose 
gigantic armies wait only the signal to pour like a torrent 
upon her kingdoms and states.'* 

If this semi-barbarous people, with a government of the 
same character, disguised imder the thin cover of a showy but 
spurious refinement — a government opposed to all beneficial 
progress and improvement, and which prohibits by law the 
education of the great body of its subjects — a despotism 
the most coarse and degrading that ever afflicted mankind — 
if this power with such attributes should establish itself in 
the heart of Europe (which may Heaven in its mercy avert!) 
it would be the heaviest and most fatal calamity that could 
fall on the civilized world. 
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ON FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 

[Delivered March 5, 1806» on a motion foir the non-imiiortation ol 
British merchandise, offered by Mr. Gregg in the House of Repreaentatlvea 
during the dispute between Great Britain and the United States.] 

I AM extremely afraid, sir, that so far as it may depend 
on my acquaintance with details connected with the snl>- 
ject I have very little right to address yon : for in tmth 
I have not yet seen the documents from the treasmy, which 
were called for some time ago, to direct the judgment of this 
House in the decision of the question now before yon; and 
indeed, after what I have this day heard, I no longer require 
that document, or any other document ; indeed, I do not know 
that I ever should have required it, to vote on the resolution 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. If I had entertained 
any doubts, they would have been removed by the style in 
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which the friends of the resolution have this morning dis- 
cussed it. 

I am perfectly aware that npon entering on this subject 
we go into it manacled, handcuffed, and tongue-tied. Gentle- 
men know that our lips are sealed in subjects of momentous 
foreign relations which are indissolubly linked with the pres- 
ent question, and which would serve to throw a great light on 
it in every respect relevant to it. I will, however, endeavor 
to hobble over the subject as well as my fettered limbs and 
palsied tongue will enable me to do it. 

I am not surprised to hear this resolution discussed by its 
inendi as a war meaaure. They Bay, it is true, that it is not 
a war measure; but they defend it on principles which would 
justify none but war measures, and seem pleased with the idea 
tiiat it may prove the forerunner of war. If war is neces- 
sary, if we have reached this point, let us have war. 

But while I have life I will never consent to these incipient 
war measures which in their commencement brettthe nothing 
but peace, though they plunge us at last into war. 

It has been well observed by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania behind me [Mr. J. Clay], that the situation of this 
nation in 1793 was in every respect different from that in 
which it finds itself in 1806. Let me ask, too, if the situation 
of England is not since materially changed? Gentlemen, 
who, it would appear from their language, have not got beyond 
the hom-book of politics, talk of our ability to cope with the 
Bzitiflh navy and tell us of the war of our Revolution. 

What was the situation of Great Britain then? She was 
then contending for the empire of the British Channel, barely 
able to maintain a doubtful equality with her enemies, over 
whom she never gained the superiority until Rodney's victory 
of the 12th of April. 
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What is her present situation? The combined fleets of 
France, Spain, and Holland are dissipated; they no longer 
exist. I am not surprised to hear men advocate these wild 
opinions, to see them goaded on by a spirit of mercantile ava- 
rice, straining their feeble strength to excite the nation to war, 
when they have reached this stage of infatuation, that we 
are an over-match for Great Britain on the ocean. It is mere 
waste of time to reason with such persons. They do not 
deserve anything like serious refutation. The proper argu- 
ments for such statesmen are a strait waistcoat, a dark room, 
water-gruel, and depletion. 

It has always appeared to me that there are three points 
to be considered,, and maturely considered, before we can be 
prepared to vote for the resolution of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. First, our ability to contend with Great 
Britain for the question in dispute; second, the policy of 
such a contest; and third, in case both these shall be settled 
affirmatively,, the manner in which we can with the greatest 
effect react upon and annoy our adversary. 

Now the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Crownin- 
shield] has settled at a single sweep, to use one of his favorite 
expressions, not only that we are capable of contending with 
Great Britain on the ocean, but that we are actually her 
superior. Whence does the gentleman deduce this inference? 
Because truly at that time when Great Britain was not mis- 
tress of the ocean, when a North was her prime minister and 
a Sandwich the first lord of her admiralty; when she was gov- 
erned by a counting-house administration, privateers of this 
country trespassed on her commerce. So too did the cruisers 
of Dunkirk. At that day Sufferin held the mastery of the 
Indian seas. 

But what is the case now? Do gentlemen remember the 
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capture of Cornwallis on land because De Graase maintained 
the dominioiL of the ocean? To my mind no position is more 
clear than that if we go to war with Great Britain, Charleston 
and Boston, the Chesapeake and the Hudson, will be invested 
by British squadrons. Will you call on the Count de Grasse 
to relieve them? or shall we apply to Admiral Gravina, or 
Admiral Villeneuve, to raise the blockade? 

But you have not only a prospect of gathering glory, and, 
what seems to the gentleman from Massachusetts much dearer, 
to profit by privateering, but you will be able to make a con- 
quest of Canada and Nova Scotia. Indeed? Then, sir, we 
shall catch a Tartar. I confess, however, I have no desire to 
15 see the senators and the representatives of the Canadian 
French, or of the Tories and refugees of Nova Scotia, sitting 
on this floor, or that of the other House — to see them becom- 
ing members of the Union and participating equally in our 
political rights. And on what other principle would the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts be for incorporating those prov- 
inces with us? Or on what other principle could it be done 
under the constitution? If the gentleman has no other 
bounty to oflfer us for going to war than the incorporation of 
Canada and Nova Scotia with the United States, I am for 
remaining at peace. 

What is the question in dispute? The carrying trade. 
What part of it? The fair, the honest, and the useful trade 
that is engaged in carrying our own production to foreign 
markets and bringing back their productions in exchange? 
No, sir; it is that carrying trade which covers enemy^s prop- 
erty and carries the coflfee, the sugar, and other West India 
products to the mother country. 

No, sir; if this great agricultural nation is to be governed 
by Salem and Boston, New York and Philadelphia, and Bal- 
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timore and Norfolk and Charleston^ let gentlemen come out 
and say so; and let a conunittee of public safety be appointed 
frc«n those towns to carry on the firoverament. 

I, for one, ^ not^rtgage rnj property and my Ubetly 
to carry on this trade. The nation said so seven years agp; I 
said BO then, and I say so now. It is not for the honest cany- 
ing trade of America, but for this mnshrocan, this fungus of 
war^ for a trade which, as soon as the nations of Europe are 
at peace^ will no longer exicrt; it is for this thait the spirit of 
avaricious traffic would plunge us into war. 

I am forcibly struck on this occasion by the recollectioii of 
a remark made by one of the ablest, if not the honestest, mm- 
iflters that England ever produced. I mean Sii: Bobert Wal- 
poloy who said that the country gentlemen, poor^ meek sotds! 
came up every year to be sheared; that they laid mute and 
patient whilst their fleeces were taking ofi; but that if he 
touched a single bristle of the commercial intereslt, the whole 
stye was in an uproar. It was indeed shearing the hog- 
" great cry and little wool.'' 

But we are asked, are we willing to bend the neck to Eng- 
land; to subonit to her outrages? No, sir; I answer thalt it 
will bo' time enough for us to tell gentlemen what we will do 
to vindicate the violation of our flag on the ocean whei they 
shall have told us what they have done in resentment of the 
violation of the actual territory of the United States by Spain, 
the true territory of the United States, not your new-f an^ked 
country over the Miasissippi, but the good old United Staiea — 
part of Georgia, of the old thirteen States, where catLzems have 
been taken, not hom our diips, but from our actual tenitery. 

When gentlemen have taken the padlock from our mouths 
I shall be ready to tell them what I will do rdative t9 our 
difipute with Britain on therlaw of nations, on eontraband, aad 
such stuff. 
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I have another objeeticm to this course of proceeding. — 
Oreat Britain, when she sees it, will say the American people 
have great cause of dissatisfaction with Spain. She will see 
by the documents furnished by the President that Spain has 
outraged our territory, pirated upon our commerce, and 
imprisoned our citizens; and she will inquire what we have 
done. It is true, she will receive no answer; but she must 
know what we have not done. She will see that we have not 
repelled these outrages, nor made any addition to our army 
and navy, nor even classed the militia. No, sir; not one of our 
militia geaierals in politics has marshalled a sin^e brigade. 

Although I have said it would be time enough to answer 
the question which gentlemen have put to me when they shall 
have answered mine; yet, as I do not like long prorogations, 
I will give them an answer now. I will never consent to go 
to war for that which I cannot protect. I deem it no sacri- 
fice of dignity to say to the Leviathan of the deep, We are 
tmable to contend with you in your own element, but if you 
come within our actual limits we will shed our last drop of 
blood in their defence. In such an event I would feel, not 
reason; and obey an impulse which never has — which never 
can deceive me. 

France is at war with England: suppose her power on the 
continent of Europe no greater than it is on the ocean. How 
would she make her enemy feel it? There would be a per- 
fect non-conductor between them. So with the United States 
and England; she scarcely presents to us a vulnerable point 
Her commerce is carried on, for the most part, in fleets; where 
in lingle ships, they are stout and well armed; very different 
from the state of her trade during the American war, when 
her merchantmen became the prey of paltry privateers. Great 
Britain has been too long at war with the three most powerful 
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maritime rations of Europe not to have learnt how to pro- 
tect her trade. She can afford convoy to it all; she has eight 
hundred ships in commission: the navies of her enemies are 
annihilated. 

Thus this war has presented the new and curious political 
spectacle of a r^ular annual increase (and to an inmiense 
amount) of her imports and exports, and tonnage and revenue, 
and all the insignia of accumulating wealth, whilst in every' 
former war, without exception, these have suffered a greater 
or less diminution. And wherefore? 

Because she has driven France, Spain, and Holland from 
the ocean. Their marine is no more. I verily believe that 
ten English ships of the line would not decline a meeting with 
the combined fleets of those nations. 

I forewarn the gentleman from Massachusetts, and his con- 
stituents of Salem, that all their golden hopes are vain. I 
forewarn them of the exposure of their trade beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope (or now doubling it) to capture and confiscation; 
of their unprotected seaport towns exposed to contribution or 
bombardment. Are we to be legislated into a war by a set 
of men who in six weeks after its conmiencement may be 
compelled to take refuge with us in the country? 

And for what? a mere fungus — a mushroom production 
of war in Europe, which will disappear with the first return 
of peace — an unfair truce. For is there a man so credulous 
as to believe that we possess a capital not only equal to what 
may be called our own proper trade, but large enough also 
to transmit to the respective parent States the vast and 
wealthy products of the French, Spanish, and Dutch colonies? 
'Tis beyond the belief of any rational being. 

But this is not my only objection to entering upon this 
naval warfare. I am averse to a naval war with any nation 
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whatever. I was opposed to the naval war of the last admin- 
istration, and I am as ready to oppose a naval war of the 
present administration should they meditate such a measure. 
What! shall this great mammoth of the American forest 
leave his native element, and plunge into the water in a mad 
contest with the shark? Let him beware that his proboscis is 
not bitten off in the engagement. Let him stay on shore, and 
not be excited by the mussels and periwinkles on the strand, 
or political bears, in a boat to venture on the perils of Ithe 
deep. 

Gentlemen say, Will you not protect your violated rights ? 
and I say, Why take to water, where you can neither fight 
nor swim? Look at France; see her vessels sitealing from port 
to port on her own coast; and remember that she is the first 
military power of the earth, and as a naval people second 
only to England. Take away the British navy, and France 
to-morrow is the tyrant of ithe ocean. 

This brings me to the second point. How far is it politic 
in the United States to throw their weight into the scale of 
France at this moment? — from whatever motive to aid the 
views of her gigantic ambition — to make her mistress of the 
sea and land — to jeopardize the liberties of mankind. Sir, 
you may help to crush Great Britain — you may assist in 
breaking down her naval dominion, but you cannot succeed to 
it. The iron sceptre of the ocean will pass into his hands 
who wears the iron crown of the land. You may then expect 
a new code of maritime law. Where will you look for redress ? 

I can tell the gentleman from Massachusetts that there is 
nothing in his rule of three that will save us, even although 
he should outdo himself and exceed the financial ingenuity 
which he so memorably displayed on a recent occasion. No, 
sir; let the battle of Actium be once fought, and the whole line 
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©f seacoast will be at the mercy of the conqueror. The Atlan- 
tic, deep and wide as it is, will prove just as good a barrier 
against his ambition, if directed against you, as the Mediter- 
ranean to the power of the Caesars. 

Do I mean, when I say so, to crouch to the invader? No, 
T will medt him at the water's edge, and fight every inch of 
ground from thence to the mountains, from the mountains to 
the Mississippi. But after tamely submitting to an outrage 
on your domicile, will you bully and look big at an insult on 
your flag three fthousand miles oflf ? 

But, sir, I have yet a more cogent reafion against going to 
war for the honor of the flag in the narrow seas, or any other 
maritime punctilio. It springs from my attachment to the 
principles of the govemmenit under which I live. I declare, 
in the face of day, that this government was not instituted for 
the purposes of offensive war. No; it was framed, to use its 
own language, for the common defence and the general wel- 
fare, which are inconsistent with offensive war. 

I call ithat offensive war which goes out of our jurisdiction 
and limits for the attainment or protection of objects not 
within those limits and that jurisdiction. As in 1798 I was 
opposed to this species of warfare because I believed it would 
raze the constitution to the very foundation, so in 1806 am 
I opposed to it, and on the same grounds, No sooner do you 
put the constitution to this use — to a test which it is by no 
means calculated to endure, than its incompeJtency to such pur- 
poses becomes manifest and apparent to all. I fear, if you go 
into a foreign war for a circuitous unfair carrying trade, you 
will come out without your constitution. Have you not con- 
tractors enough in ithis House? Or do you want to be over- 
run and devoured by commissaries and all the vermin of 
contract? 
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I fear, sir, that what are called the energy-men will rise up 
again — men who will bum the parchment We shall be told 
that our government is too free; or, as they would say, weak 
and inefficient. Much virtue, sir, in ^erms. That we must 
give the President power to call forth the resources of the 
nation; that is, to filch the last shilling from our pockets — to 
drain the last drop of blood from our veins, I am against 
giving ithis power to any man, be he who he may. The 
American people must either withhold this power or resign 
their liberties. 

There is no other alternative. Nothing but the most 
knperious necessity will justify such a grant. And is there 
a powerful enemy at our doors? You may begin with a iirsit 
consul; from that chrysalis state he soon becomes an emperor. 
You have your choice. It depends upon your election whether 
you win be a free, happy, and united people at home, or the 
light of your executive majesty shall beam across the Atlantic 
in one general blaze of the public liberty. 

For my part I never will go to war but in self-defence. I 
have no desire for conquests — no ambition to possess Nova 
Scotia — I hold the liberties of this people at a higher rate. 
Much more am I indisposed to war when among the first 
means for carrying it on I see gentlemen propose the confisca- 
tion of debts due by government to individuals. Does a 
bona fide creditor know who holds his paper? Dare any hon- 
est man ask himself the question? 'Tia hard to say whether 
such principles are more detestably dishonest than they are 
weak and foolish. What, sir; will you go about with pro- 
posals for opening a loan in one hand and a sponge for the 
national debt in the other? 

If, on a lalte occasion, you could not borrow at a lesc^ rate 
of interest than eight per cent when the government avowed 
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that they would pay to the last shilling of the public ability, 
at what price do you expect to raise money with an avowal of 
these nefarious opinions ? God help you ! if these are your 
ways and means for carrying on war — if your finances are in 
the hands of such a chancellor of the exchequer. 

Because a man can take an observation and keep a log-book 
and a reckoning; can navigate a cock-boat to the West Indies, 
or the East; shall he aspire to navigate Ithe great vessel of state 
— to stand at the helm of public councils? " Ne sutor ultra, 
crepidam.'^^ What are you going to war for? For the carry- 
ing t;*ade. Already you possess seven eighths of it. What 
is the object in dispu1:e ? The fair, honest trade, that.exchanges 
the produce of our soil for foreign articles for home consump- 
tion? Not at all. 

You are called upon to sacrifice this necessary branch of 
your navigation, and the great agricultural interest, whose 
handmaid it is, to jeopardize your best interests, for a circuit- 
ous commerce, for the fraudulent protection of belligerent 
property under your neutral flag. Will you be goaded by 
the dreaming calculations of insatiate avarice to stake your 
all for the protection of this trade? I do not speak of the 
probable effects of war on the price of our produce; severely 
as we must feel, we may scuffle through it. I speak of its 
reaction on the constitution. 

You may go to war for this excrescence of the carrying 
trade, and make peace at the expense of the constitution. 
Your executive will lord it over you, and you must make 
the best terms with the conqueror that you can. 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gregg] tells 
you that he is for acting in this, as in all things, uninfluenced 
by the opinion of any foreign minister whatever — foreign, 
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or, I presume, domestic. On this head I am willing to meet 
the gentleman, am unwilling to be dictated to by any minister 
at home or abroad. Is he willing to act on the same inde- 
pendent footing? I have before protested, and I again 
protest, against secret, irresponsible, overruling influence. 
The first question I asked when I saw the gentleman's reso- 
lution was, "Is this a measure of the cabinet?" Not an 
open declared cabinet, but an invisible, inscrutable, uncon- 
stitutional cabinet — without responsibility, unknown to the 
constitution. I speak of back-stairs influence, of men who 
bring messages to this House, which, although they do not 
appear on the journals, govern its decisions. Sir, the first 
question that I asked on the subject of British relations 
was, what was the opinion of the cabinet? What meas- 
ures will they recommend to Congress ? — well knowing that 
whatever measures we might take they must execute them, 
and therefore that we should have their opinion on the sub- 
ject — My answer was (and from a cabinet minister too), 
" There is no longer any cabinet." Subsequent circum- 
stances, sir, have given me a personal knowledge of the fact. 
It needs no commentary. 

But the gentleman has told you that we ought to go to war, 
if for nothing else, for the fur trade. Now, sir, the people on 
whose support he seems to calculate, follow, let me tell him, 
a better business; and let me add that whilst men are happy 
at home reaping their own fields, the fruits of their labor and 
industry, there is little danger of their being induced to go 
sixteen or seventeen hundred miles in pursuit of beavers, rac- 
coons or opossums — much less of going to war for the privi- 
lege. They are better employed where they are. 

This trade, sir, may be important to Britain, to nations who 
have exhausted every resource of industry at home — bowed 
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down by taxation and wretchedness. Let theoa, in God\i 
name, if they please, follow the fur trade. They may, for 
me, catch every beaver in N(Hi;h America. Yes, sir, our 
people have a better occupation — a safe, profitable, honorable 
employment. 

Whilst they should be engaged in distant r^ons in hunting 
the beaver, they dread lest those whose natural prey they are 
should begin to hunt them — should pillage their property 
and assassinate their constitution. Instead of these wild 
schemes pay off your public debt, instead of prating about 
its confiscation. Do, not, I beseech you, expose at once your 
knavery and your folly. You have more lands than you 
know what to do with — you have lately paid fifteen millions 
for yet more. Go and work them — and cease to alarm the 
people with the cry of wolf until they become deaf to your 
voice or at least laugh at you. 

Mr. Chairman, if I felt less regard for what I deem the 
best interests of this nation than for my own reputation I 
should not on this day hav-e offered to address you; but would 
have waited to come out, bedecked with flowers and bouquets 
of rhetoric, in a set speech. But, sir, I dread lest a tone might 
be given to the mind of the committee — they will pardon me;, 
but I did fear, from all that I could see or hear, that they 
might be prejudiced by its advocates (under pretence of pro- 
tecting our commerce) in favor of this ridiculous and prepos- 
terous project — I rose, sir, for one, to plead guilty — to 
declare in the face of day that I will not go to war for this 
carrying trade. I will agree to pass for an idiot if this is not 
the public sentiment; and you will find it to your cost, begin 
the war when you will. 

Gentlemen talk of 1793. They might as well go back to 
the Trojan war. What was your situation then? Then 
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every heart beat high with sympathy for France — for repub- 
lican France! I am- not prepared to say, with my friend from 
Pennsylvania, that we were all ready to draw our swords in 
her cause, but I affirm that we were prepared to have gone 
great lengths. 

I am not ashamed to pay this compliment to the hearts of 
the American people even at the expense of their under- 
standings. It was a noble and generous sentiment, which 
nations, like individuals, are never the worse for having felt. 
They were, I repeat it, ready to make great sacrifices for 
France. And why ready? because she was fighting the bat- 
tles of the human race against the combined enemies of their 
liberty; because she was performing the part which Great 
Britain now in fact sustains — forming the only bulwark 
against universal dominion. Knock away her navy, and 
where are you? Under the naval despotism of France, 
unchecked, unqualified by any antagonizing military power — 
at best but a change of masters. The tyrant of the ocean 
and the tyrant of the land is one and the same, — lord of all, 
and who shall say him nay, or wherefore doest thou this thing? 
Give to the tiger the properties of the shark, and there is no 
longer safety for the beasts of the forests or the fishes of the 
sea. 

Where was this high anti-Britannic spirit of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania when his vote would have put an end to 
the British treaty, that pestilent source of evil to this country? 
and at a time, too, when it was not less the interest than the 
sentiment of this people to pull down Great Britain and exalt 
France. Then, when the gentleman might have acted with 
effect, he could not screw his courage to the sticking place. 
Then England was combined in what has proved a feeble, 
inefficient coalition, but wliicli gave just cause of alarm to 
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every friend of freedom. Now, the liberties of the human 
race are threatened by a single power, more formidable than 
the coalesced world, to whose utmost ambition, vast as it is, 
the naval force of Great Britain forms the only obstacle. 

I am perfectly sensible and ashamed of the trespass I am 
making on the patience of the committee; but as I know not 
whether it will be in my power to trouble them again on this 
subject I must beg leave to continue my crude and desultory 
observations. I am not ashamed to confess that they are so. 

At the commencement of this session we received a printed 
message from the President of the United States, breathing a 
great deal of national honor and indication of the outrages we 
had endured, particularly from Spain. She was specially 
named and pointed at. She had pirated upon your commerce, 
imprisoned your citizens, violated your actual territory, 
invaded the very limits solemnly established between the two 
nations by the treaty of San Lorenzo. 

Some of the State legislatures (among others the very State 
on which the gentleman from Pennsylvania rdies for support) 
Bent forward resolutions pledging their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor, in support of any measures you might 
take in vindication of your injured rights. Well, sir, what 
have you done? You have had resolutions laid upon your 
table — gone to some expense of printing and stationery — 
mere pen. ink, and paper, and that's all. Like true political 
quacks, you deal only in handbills and nostrums. Sir, I blush 
to see the record of our proceedings; they resemble but the 
advertisements of patent medicines. Here you have the 
'* Worm-destroying Lozenges," there, " Church's Cough 
Drops,'^ — and, to crown the whole, "Sloan's Vegetable Spe- 
cific,'^ an infallible remedy for all nervous disorders and ver- 
tigoes of brain-sick politicians; each man earnestly adjuring 
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you to give his medicine only a fair trial. If, indeed, these 
wonder-working nostrums could perform but one half of what 
they promise, there is little danger of our dying a political 
death, at this time at least. But, sir, in politics as in physic, 
the doctor is oft-times the most dangerous disease — and this 
I take to be our case at present. 

But, sir, why do you talk of Spain? There are no longer 
Pyrenees. There exists no such nation — no such being as a 
Spanish king or minister. It is a mere juggle played off for 
the benefit of those who put the mechanism into motion. You 
know, sir, that you have no differei\pes with Spain — that 
she is the passive tool of a superior power, to whom at this 
moment you are crouching. Are your differences indeed 
with Spain? And where are you going to send your political 
panacea (resolutions and handbills excepted), your sole arca- 
num of government — your king cure-all ? To Madrid ? 
No — you are not such quacks as not to know where the shoe 
pinches — to Paris. You know at least where the disease lies, 
and there apply your remedy. When the nation anxiously 
demands the result of your deliberations, you hang your heads 
and blush to tell. You are afraid to tell. Your mouth is 
hermetically sealed. Your honor has received a wound which 
must not take air. Gentlemen dare not come forward and 
avow their work, much less defend it in the presence of the 
nation. Give them all they ask, that Spain exists, and what 
then ? After shrinking from the Spanish jackal, do you pre- 
sume to bully the British lion? 

But here it comes out. Britain is your rival in trade, and 
governed, as you are, by counting-house politicians: you would 
sacrifice the paramount interests of your country to wound 
that rival. For Spain and France you are carriers — and 
from customers every indignity is to be endured. And what 
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is the nature of this trade? Is it that carrying trade whicH 
sends abroad the flour, tobacco, cotton, beef, pork, fish, and 
lumber of this country, and brings back in return foreign 
articles necessary for our existence or comfort? 

No, sir; ^tis a trade carried on, the Lord knows where or 
by whom : now doubling Cape Horn, now the Cape of Good 
Hope. I do not say that there is no profit in it — for it 
would not then be pursued — but 'tis a trade that tends to 
assimilate our manners and government to those of the most 
corrupt countries of Europe. Yes, sir; and when a question 
of great national magnitude presents itself to you, causes those 
who now prate about national honor and spirit to pocket 
any insult, to consider it as a mere matter of debit and credit, 
a business of profit and loss, and nothing else. 

The first thing that struck my mind when this resolution 
was laid on the table was, "unde derivatur?^^ a question 
always put to us at school — whence comes it? Is this only 
the putative father of the bantling he is taxed to maintain, or 
indeed the actual parent, the real progenitor of the child? or 
is it the production of the cabinet? But I knew you had no 
cabinet; no system. I had seen despatches relating to vfial 
measures laid before you, the day after your final decision 
on those measures, four weeks after they were received; not 
only their contents, but their very existence, all that time, 
imsuspected and unknown to men, whom the people fonjdly 
believe assist, with their wisdom and experience, at every 
important deliberation. 

Do you believe that this system, or rather this no system, 
will do? I am free to answer it will not. It cannot last. I 
am not so afraid of the fair, open, constitutional, responsible 
influence of government; but I shrink intuitively from this 
left-handed, invisible, irresponsible influence which defies tbe 
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toTi(A but pervades and decides everything. Let the execu- 
tive come forward to the legislature; let us see whilst we feel 
it. If we cannot rely on its wisdom, is it any disparagemei^ 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania to eay that I cannot rely 
upon him 2 

No, sir, he has mistaken his talent. He is not the Palinums 
on whose skill the nation, at this trying moment, can repose 
their confidence. I will have nothing to do with this paper; 
micbeh less will I indorse it and make myself responsible for 
its goodness. I will not put my name to it. I assert that 
there is no cabinet, no system, no plan. That which I believe 
in one place I shall never hesitate to say in another. This is 
no time, no place, for mincing our steps. The people have a 
ri^t to know — they shall know — the state of their affairs, 
at least as far as I am at liberty to communicate them. I 
speak from personal knowledge. Ten days ago there had 
been no consultation; there existed no opinion in your execu- 
tive department; at least, none that was avowed. On the 
contrary there was an express disavowal of any opinion what- 
soever on the great subject before you; and I have good 
reason for saying that none has been formed since. Some 
time ago a book was laid on our tables, which like some other 
bantlings, did not bear the name of its father. Here I was 
taught to expect a solution of all doubts ; an end to all our 
difficulties. If, sir, I were the foe, as I trust I am the friend, 
to this nation, I would exclaim, " Oh ! that mine enemy would 
write a book.'' 

At the very outset, in the very first page, I believe, there 
is a complete abandonment of the principle in dispute. Has 
any gentleman got the work? [It was handed by one of the 
members.] The first position taken is the broad principle of 
the unlimited freedom of trade between nations at peace, 
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which the writer endeavors to extend to the trade between a 
neutral and a belligerent power; accompanied, however, by 
this acknowledgment: 

" But, inasmuch as the trade of a neutral with a belligerent 
nation might, in certain special cases, affect the safety of its 
antagonist, usage, founded on the principle of necessity, has 
admitted a few exceptions to the general rule." 

Whence comes the doctrine of contraband, blockade, and 
enemy's property? Now, sir, for what does that celebrated 
pamphlet, "War in Disguise," which is said to have been 
written imder the eye of the British prime minister, contend, 
but this " principle of necessity." And this is abandoned by 
this pamphleteer at the very threshold of the discussion. But 
as if this were not enough he goes on to assign as a reason for 
not referring to the authority of the ancients, that " the great 
change which has taken place in the state of manners, in the 
maxims of war, and in the course of commerce, make it pretty 
certain " — (what degree of certainty is this ?) — " that either 
nothing will be found relating to the question, or nothing 
sufficiently applicable to deserve attention in deciding it." 

Here, sir, is an apology of the writer for not disclosing the 
whole extent of his learning (which might have overwhelmed 
the reader), in the admission that a change of circumstances 
("in the course of conamerce") has made, and therefore will 
now justify, a total change of the law of nations. What 
more could the most inveterate advocate of English usurpation 
demand? What else can they require to establish all and 
even more than they contend for? Sir, there is a class of men 
(we know them very well) who, if you only permit them to 
lay the foundation, will build you up, step by step, and brick 
by brick — very neat and showy if not tenable arguments. 
To detect them, 'tis only necessary to watch their premises, 
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where you will often find the point at issue totally surren- 
dered, as in this case it is. Again: is the ^^mare liberum^^ 
anywhere asserted in this book — that free ships make free 
goods? 

No, sir; the right of search is acknowledged; that enemy ^s 
property is lawful prize, is sealed and delivered. And after 
abandoning these principles, what becomes of the doctrine 
that a mere shifting of the goods from one ship to another, the 
touching at another port, changes the property? Sir, give up 
this principle, and there is an end to the question. You lie at 
the mercy of the conscience of a court of admiralty. 

Is Spanish sugar or French coffee made American property 
by the mere change of the cargo, or even by the landing and 
payment of the duties? Does this operation effect a change 
of property? And when those duties are drawn back, and the 
sugars and coffee re-exported, are they not, as enemy's prop- 
erty, liable to seizure upon the principles of the " examination 
of the British doctrine," etc. And is there not the best reason 
to believe that this operation is performed in many if not in 
most cases, to give a neutral aspect and color to the 
merchandise? 

I am prepared, sir, to be represented as willing to surrender 
important rights of this nation to a foreign government. I 
have been told that this sentiment is already whispered in the 
dark by time-servers and sycophants; but if your clerk dared 
to print them I would appeal to your journals! — I would 
call for the reading of them; but that I know they are not for 
profane eyes to look upon. I confess that I am more ready 
to surrender to a naval power a square league of ocean than to 
a territorial one a square inch of land within our limits; 
and I am ready to meet the friends of the resolution on this 
ground at any time. 
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Let them take off the injunction of secrecy. They dare not. 
They are ashamed and afraid to do it. They may give winks 
and nods and pretend to be wise, but they dare not come out 

^nd tell the nation what they have done. 

Gentlemen may take notes if they please; but I will never, 
from any motives short of self-defence, enter upon war. I 
will never be instrumental to the ambitious schemes of Bona- 
parte, nor put into his hands what will enable him to wield 

.the world; and on the very principle that I wished success to 

.the French arms in 1793. And wherefore? Because the 
case is changed. Great Britain can never again see the year 
1760. Her Continental influence is gone forever. Let who 
will be uppermost on the continent of Europe, she must find 
more than a counterpoise for her strength. Her race is run. 
She can only be formidable as a maritime power ; and even as 

. such perhaps not long. Are you going to justify the acts of 
the last administration, for which they have been deprived of 

, the government, at our instance? Are you going back to the 
ground of 1798-9? 

I ask of any man who now advocates a rupture with Eng- 
land to assign a single reason for his opinion, that woidd not 
have justified a French war in 1798. H injury and insult 
abroad would have justified it, we had them in abundance 
then. But what did the republicans say at that day? That 
under the cover of a war with France the executive would be 
armed with a patronage and power which might enable it to 
master our liberties. They deprecated foreign war and navies, 
and standing armies, and loans, and taxes. The delirium 
passed away, the good sense of the people triumphed, and 
our differences were accommodated without a war. And 
what is there in the situation of England that invites to war 
with her? 'Tis true she does not deal so largely in perfect!- 
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bility, but she supplies you with a much more useful com- 
modity — with coarse woollens. "With less professions 
indeed she occupies the place of France in 1793. She is the 
sole bulwark of the human race against universal dominion. 
No thanks to her for it. In protecting her own existence she 
ensures theirs. I care not who stands in this situation, 
whether England or Bonaparte ; I practise the doctrines now 
that I professed in 1798. 

Gentlemen may hunt up the journals if they plecise — I 
Toted against all such projects imder the administration of 
John Adams, and I will continue to do so imder that of 
Thomas Jefferson. Are you not contented with being free 
and happy at home? Or will you surrender these blessings, 
that your merchants may tread on Turkish and Persian car- 
pets and bum the perfumes of the East in their vaulted 
rooms ? 

Gentlemen say, 'tis but an annual million lost, and even if it 
were five times that amount what is it compared with your 
neutral rights? Sir, let me tell them a hundred millions will 
be but a drop in the bucket if once they launch without rud- 
der or compass into this ocean of foreign warfare. "Whom 
do they want to attack — England ? They hope it is a popular 
thing, and talk about Bunker's Hill and the gallant feats 
of our revolution. But is Bunker's Ilill to be the theatre of 
war? 1^0, sir, you have selected the ocean; and the object 
of attack is that very navy which prevented the combined 
fleets of France and Spain from levying contributions upon 
you in your own seas; that very navy which in the famous 
war of 1798 stood between you and danger. 

Whilst the fleets of the enemy were pent up in Toulon or 
pinioned in Brest we performed wonders, to be sure; but, sir, 
if England had drawn off, France would have told you quite a 
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'different tale. You would have struck no medals. This is 
not the sort of conflict that you are to count upon if you go to 
war with Great Britain. 

" Quern Deus vult perdere prius dementaV^^ And are you 
mad enough to take up the cudgels that have been struck 
from the nerveless hands of the three great maritime powers of 
Europe? Shall the planter mortgage his little crop and jeop- 
ardize the constitution in support of conmiercial monopoly, 
in the vain hope of satisfying the insatiable greediness of 
trade ? Administer the constitution upon principles for the 
general welfare, and not for the benefit of any particular class 
of men. Do you meditate war for the possession of Baton 
Kouge or Mobile, places which your own laws declare to be 
within your limits? Is it even for the fair trade that 
exchanges your surplus products for such foreign articles as 
you require ? No, sir, 'tis for a circuitous traffic — an ignis 
fatuus. 

And against whom? A nation from whom you have any- 
thing to fear? I speak as to our liberties. No, sir, with a 
nation from whom you have nothing, or next to nothing, to 
fear — to the aggrandizement of one against which you have 
everything to dread. I look to their ability and interest, 
not to their disposition. When you rely on that, the case is 
desperate. Is it to be inferred from all this that I would 
yield to Great Britain ? No ; I would act towards her now 
as I was disposed to do towards France in 1798-9 — treat with 
her; and for the same reason, on the same principles. Do I 
say treat with her? At this moment you have a negotiation 
pending with her government. With her you have not tried 
negotiation and failed, totally failed, as you have done with 
Spain, or rather France. And wherefore, under such cir- 

^ Whom Ood wishes to destroy he first makes mad. 
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cxunstances, this hostile spirit to the one, and this — I won^t 
say what — to the other ? 

But a great deal is said about the laws of nations. What 
is national law but national power guided by national inter- 
est? You yourselves acknowledge and practise upon this 
principle where you can, or where you dare, — ^with the Indian 
tribes, for instance. I might give another and more forcible 
illustration. Will the learned lumber of your libraries add a 
ship to your fleet or a shilling to your revenue ? Will it pay 
or maintain a single soldier? And will you preach and prate 
of violations of your neutral rights when you tamely and 
meanly submit to the violation of your territory? Will you 
collar the stealer of your sheep, and let him escape that has 
invaded the repose of your fireside; has insulted your wife and 
children under your own roof? 

This is the heroism of truck and traffic — the public spirit 
of sordid avarice. Great Britain violates your flag on the 
high seas. What is her situation? Contending, not for the 
dismantling of Dunkirk, for Quebec, or Pondicherry, but for 
London and Westminster — ^for life. Her enemy violating 
at will the territories of other nations — acquiring thereby a 
colossal power that threatens the very existence of her rival. 
But she has one vulnerable point to the arms of her adversary 
which she covers with the ensigns of neutrality. She draws 
the neutral flag over the heel of Achilles. And can you ask 
that adversary to respect it at the expense of her existence ? 
And in favor of whom ? — an enemy that respects no neutral 
territory of Europe, and not even your own? I repeat that 
the insults of Spain towards this nation have been at the insti- 
gation of France ; that there is no longer any Spain. Well, 
sir, because the French government do not put this into the 
'^Moniteur," you choose to shut your eyes to it. None so blmd 
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as those who will not see. You shut your own eyes, and to 
blind those of other people you go into conclave and slink 
out again and say— "a great affair of State! '^ — C^est une 
grande affaire d'Stat! 

It seems that your sensibility is entirely confined to the 
extremities. You may be pulled by the nose and ears, and 
never feel it; but let your strong-box be attacked, and you are 
all nerve — " Let us go to war! " Sir, if they called upon me 
only for my little peculium to carry it on, perhaps I might 
give it: but my rights and liberties are involved in the grant, 
and I will never surrender them whilst I have life. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Crowninshield] 
is for sponging the debt. I can never consent to it. I 
win never bring the ways and means of fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy into your committee of supply. Confiscation and 
swindling shall never be found among my estimates, to meet 
the current expenditure of peace or war. N'o, sir. I have 
said with the doors closed, and I say so when they are open, 
• Pay the public debt." Get rid of that dead weight upon 
your government, that cramp upon all your measures, and 
then you may put the world at defiance. 

So long as it hangs upon you, you must have revenue, and to 
have revenue you must have commerce — commerce, peace. 
And shall these nefarious schemes be advised for lightening 
the public burdens ? will you resort to these low and pitiful 
shifts? will you dare even to mention these dishonest arti- 
fices to eke out your expenses when the public treasure is 
lavished on Turks and infidels; on singing boys, and danc- 
ing girls; to furnish the means of bestiality to an Afri- 
can barbarian? 

Gentlemen say that Great Britain will count upon our 
divisions. How! What does she know of them? Can they, 
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ever expect greater unanimity than prevailed at the last 
Presidential election? No, sir, 'tis the gentleman's own con- 
Bcience that squeaks. But if she cannot calculate upon your 
divisions, at least she may reckon upon your pusillanimity. 
She may well despise the resentment that cannot be excited 
to honorable battle on its own ground — the mere effusion of 
mercantile cupidity. 

Gentlemen talk of repealiag the British treaty. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania should have thought of that before 
he voted to carry it into effect. And what is all this for? 
A point which Great Britain will not abandon to Kussia you 
expect her to yield to you. Russia indisputably the second 
power of continental Europe, with haK a million of hardy 
troops, with sixty sail of the line, thirty millions of subjects, 
a territory more extensive even than our own — Bussia, sir, the 
storehouse of the British navy — whom it is not more the 
policy and the interest than the sentiment of that govern- 
ment to soothe and to conciliate; her sole hope of a diversion 
on the Continent — her only efficient ally. What this for- 
midable power cannot obtain with fleets and armies you will 
command by writ — with pot-hooks and hangers. 

I am for no such policy. True honor is always the same. 
Before you enter into a contest, public or private, be sure 
you have fortitude enough to go through with it. If you 
mean war, say so, and prepare for it. 

Look on the other side — behold the respect in which Prance 
holds neutral rights on land — observe her conduct in regard 
to the Franconian estates of the King of Prussia: I say noth- 
ing of the petty powers — of the Elector of Baden, or of the 
Swiss: I speak of a first-rate monarchy of Europe, and at a 
moment too when its neutrality was the object of all others 
nearest to the heart of the Prench Emperor. If you make 
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him monarch of the ocean you may bid adieu to it for- 
ever. 

You may take your leave, sir, of navigation — even of the 
Mississippi. What is the situation of New Orleans if 
attacked to-morrow? Filled with a discontented and repining 
people, whose language, manners, and religion all incline 
them to the invader — a dissatisfied people, who despise the 
miserable governor you have set over them — whose honest 
prejudices and basest passions alike take part against you. 
I draw my information from no dubious source — from a 
native American, an enlightened member of that odious and 
imbecile government. You have official information that 
the town and its dependencies are utterly defenceless and 
untenable — a firm belief that, apprised of this, government 
would do something to put the place in a state of security, 
alone has kept theAmerican portion of that community quiet. 
You have held that post — you now hold it — by the tenure 
of the naval predominance of England, and yet you are for a 
British naval war. 

There are now two great commercial nations. Great Brit- 
ain is one — we are the other, "When you consider the many 
points of contact between your interests, you may be surprised 
that there has been so little collision. Sir, to the other bel- 
ligerent nations of Europe your navigation is a convenience, 
I might say a necessary. If you do not carry for them they 
must starve, at least for the luxuries of life, which castom has 
rendered almost indispensable. And if you cannot act with 
some degree of spirit towards those who are dependen:t upon 
you as carriers, do you reckon to browbeat a jealous rival 
who, the moment she lets slip the dogs of war, sweeps you, at 
a blow, from the ocean? And cui bono? for whose benefit? 
— The planter? ^Nothing like it. The fair, honest, real 
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American mercliaiit? No, sir — for renegadoes; to-day 
American — to-morrow, Danes. Go to war when you will, 
the property now covered by the American will then pass 
under the Danish or some other neutral flag. Gentlemen 
say that one English ship is worth three of ours: we shall 
therefore have the advantage in privateering. Did they ever 
know a naition get rich by privateering? 

This is stuff for the nursery. Kemember that your 
products are bulky — as has been stated — that they require 
a vast tonnage. Take these carriers out of the market — 
what is the result? The manufactures of England, which 
(to_ use a finishing touch of the gentleman's rhetoric) have 
received the finishing stroke of art, lie in a small comparative 
compass. The neutral trade can carry them. Your produce 
rots in the warehouse — you go to Statia or St. Thomas's, and 
get a striped blanket for a joe, if you can raise one — double 
freight, charges, and commissions. Who receives the profit? 
— The carrier. Who pays it? — The consumer. 

All your produce that finds its way to England must bear 
the same accumulated charges, with this difference: that there 
the burden falls on the home price. I appeal to the experi- 
ence of the last war, which has been so often cited. What, 
then, was the price of produce and of broadcloth? 

But you are told England will not make war — she has 
her hands full. Holland calculated in the same way in 1781. 
How did it turn out? You stand now in the place of Hol- 
land, then — without her navy, unaided by the preponder- 
ating fleets of France and Spain, to say nothing of the 
Baltic powers. Do you want to take up the cudgels where 
these great maritime powers have been forced to drop them? 
to meet Great Britain on the ocean and drive her off its face? 
If you are so far gone as this,iav,ery^QapitaI measure of your 
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policy has hitherto been wrong. You should hare nurtured 
the old and devised new systems of taxation — have cherished 
your navy. Begin this business when you may, land taxes, 
stamp acts, window taxes, hearth money, excise, in all its 
modifications of vexation and oppression, must precede or 
fallow after. 

But, sir, as French is the fashion of the day, I may be 
asked for my projet. I can readily tell gentlemen what I 
will not do. I will not propitiate any foreign nation with 
money. I will not launch into a naval war with Great Brit- 
ain, although I am ready to meet her at the Cow-pens or 
Bunker's Hill. And for this plain reason. 

We are a great land animal, and our business is on shore. 
I will send her no money, sir, on any pretext whatsoever, 
much fesB on pretence of buying Labrador or Botany Bay, 
when my real object was to secure limits which she formally 
acknowledged at the peace of 1783. I go further — I would 
(if anything) have laid an embargo. This would have got 
our own property home and our adversary's into our power. 
If there is any wisdom left among us the first step toward 
hostility will always be an embargo. In six months all your 
mercantile megrims would vanish. As .to us, although it 
would cut deep, we can stand it. iWiliout such a precaution, 
go to war wh^i you will, you go to the wall. As^ to debts, 
strike the balance to-morrow, and England is, I believe, in 
our debt. 

I hope, sir, to be excused for proceeding in this desultory 
course, I flatter myself I shall not have occasion again !to 
trouble you — I know not that I shall be able — certainly 
not wining, tmless provoked in self-defence. I ask your 
arttention to the character of tiie inhabitants of that southern 
country on whom geij^g^n rely for tie support of their 
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xneasTira Who and what are they? A simple agrieultural 
people, accustomed to travel in peace to market with the 
produce of their labor. Who takes it from us? 

Another people devoted to manufactures — our sole source 
of supply. I have seen some stuff in the newspapfers about 
manufactures in Saxony, and about a man who is no longer 
the chief of ^ dominant faction. The greatest man whom 
I ever knew — the immortal author of the letters of Curtius 
— has remarked the proneness of cunning people to wrap up 
and disguise, in well-selected phrases, doctrines too deformed 
and detestable to bear exposure in naked words; by a 
judicious choice of epithets to draw the attention from tha 
lurking principle beneath and perpetuate delusion. But a 
little while ago, and any man might be proud to be consid- 
ered as the head of the republican party. Now, it seemB, 
'tis reproachful to be deemed the chief of a dominant fac- 
tion. 

Mark the magic words! Head, chief. Bepubliean party, 
dominant facftion. But as to these Saxon manu&ictxires. 
What became of their Dresden china? Why, the Pruaaan 
bayonets have broken all the pots, and you are content with 
Worcestershire or Staffordshire ware. There are some other 
fine manufactures on the Continent, but no supply, exc^t, 
perhaps, of linens, the article we can best dispense with. A 
few individuals, sir, may have a coat of Louvieris cloth, or a 
service of Sevres ishina ; but there is too little, and that little 
too dear^ to furnish the nation. You must depend on thie 
fur trade in earnest, and wear buffalo hides and bear skins. 

Can any man who uadeicstands Europe pretend to aaj 
that a particular foreign policy is now xight because it would 
have been expedient twenty or even ten years ngo, without 
abandoning all regard for comm<m iBtifiieif "Six, & is the stataft- 
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man'fl province fo be guided by circumstanoes, to anticipate, 
to foresee them, to give them a course and a direction, to 
mold them to his purpose. 

It is the business of a counting-house clerk to peer into the 
day-book and ledger, to see no further than the spectacles on 
his nose, to feel not beyond the perf behind his ear, to 
chatter in coflFee-houses, and be the oracle of clubs. From 
1783 to 17&3, and even later (I don't stickle for dates), France 
had a formidable marine — so had Holland — so had Spain. 
The two first possessed thriving manufactaires and a flourish- 
ing commerce. Great Britain, tremblingly alive to her 
manufacturing interests and carrying trade, would have felt 
to the heart any measure calculated to favor her rivals in? these 
pursuits; she would have yielded then to her fears and her 
jealousy alone. 

What is the case now? She lays an export duty on her 
manufactures, and there ends the question. If Georgia shall 
(from whatever cause) so completely monopolize the culture 
of cotton as to be able to lay an export duty of three i)er 
cent upon it, besides taxing its cultivators in every other 
shape that human or infernal ingenuity can devise, is Penn- 
sylvania likely to rival her or take away the trade? 

But, sir, it seems that we who are opposed to this resolution 
are men of no nerves — who trembled in the days of the Brit- 
ish treaty — cowards (I presume) in the reign of terror! Is 
this true? Hunt up the journals; let our actions tell. We 
pursue our unshaken course. We care not for the nations of 
Europe, but make foreign relations bend to our political 
principles and subserve our country^s interest. We have 
no wish to see another Actium, or Pharsalia, or the lieutenants 
of a modem Alexander playing at piquet or all-fours for 
the empire of the worldv i^^{Ei(B poor comfort to us to be told 
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that France has too decided a taste for luxurious things to 
meddle with us; that Egypt is her object, or the coast of Bar- 
bary, and at the worst we shall be the last devoured. 

We are enamored with neither nation — we would play 
their own game upon them, use them for our interest and 
convenience. But with all my abhorrence of the British 
government I should not hesitate between Westminster Hall 
and a Middlesex jury on the one hand, and the wood of 
Vincennes and a file of grenadiers, on the other. That jury 
trial which walked with Home Tooke and Hardy through 
the flames of ministerial persecution is, I confess, more to 
my taste than the trial of the Duke d'Enghien. 

Mr. Chairman, I am. sensible of having detained the com- 
mittee longer than I ought — certainly much longer than I 
intended. I am equally sensible of their politeness, and not 
less so, sir, of your patient attention. It is your own indul-1 
gence, sir, badly requited indeed, to which you owe this perrj 
secution. I might offer another apology for these undigested, 
desultory remarks; my never having seen the treasury docu- 
ments. Until I came into the House this morning I have 
been stretched on a sick bed. 

But when I behold the affairs of this nation, instead of 
being where I hoped, and the people believed they were, in 
the hands of responsible men, committed to Tom, Dick, and 
Harry — to the refuse of the retail trade of politics — I do 
feel, I cannot help feeling, the most deep and serious concern. 
If the executive government would step forward and say, 
" Such is our plan, such is our opinion, and such are our " 
reasons in support of it," I would meet it fairly, would openly 
oppose or pledge myself to support it. But without compass 
or polar star I will not launch into an ocean of unexplored 
measures which stand condemned by all the information to 
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which I have access. The constitution of the United States 
declares it to be the province and duty of the President " to 
give to Congress, from time to time, information of the state 
of the Union, and reconmiend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge expedient and necessary." Has 
he done it? I know, sir, that we may say, and do say, that 
we are independent (would it were true); as free to give a 
direction to the executive as to receive it from him. But do 
what you will, foreign relations — every measure short of 
war, and even the course of hostilities — depend upon 
him. He stands at the helm and must guide the vessel of 
state. 

You give him money to buy Florida and he purchases 
Louisiana. Tou may furnish means — the application of 
those means rests with him. Let not the master and mate 
go below when the ship is in distress, and throw the responsi- 
bility upon the cook and the cabin-boy. I said so when your 
doors were shut: I scorn to say less now that they are open. 
Gentlemen may say what they please. They may put an 
insignificant individual to the ban of the Republic; I shall not 
alter my course. I blush with indignation at the misrepre- 
sentations which have gone forth in the public prints of our 
proceedings, public and private. Are the people of the 
United States, the real sovereigns of the country, unworthy 
of knowing what, there is too much reason to believe, has been 
communicated to the privileged spies of fweign govern- 
ments? 

I think our citizens just as well entitled to know what has 
passed as the Marquis Yrujo, who has bearded your Presi- 
dent to his face, insulted your government within its own 
peculiar jurisdiction, and outraged all decency. Do you 
mistake this diplomatic puppet for an automaton? He has 
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orders for all he does. Take his instructions from his pocket 
to-morrow, they are signed " Charles Maurice Talleyrand." 

Let the nation know what they have to depend upon. Be 
true to them, and trust me, they will prove true to them- 
selves and to you. The people are honest; now at home at 
their plows, not dreaming of what you are about. But the 
spirit of inquiry that has too long slept will be, must be, 
awakened. Let them begin to think; not to say such things 
are proper because they have been done, but, what has been 
done? and wherefore? — and aU will be right. 
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